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f J A--tA 

A STATUE OF EAMESSES II IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 

By PHILIPPI'S MILLEE 

Excavating for the Egypt Exploration Fund in the season of 1891 at Ahnas el-Medinah, 
the site of the ancient Heracleopolis, Dr. Xaville discovered, in a vestibule of a temple 
dedicated to Arsaphes, a statue bearing the names and titles of Eamesses II (see Pis. i-iiih^ 

It was acquired by the University Huseum, Philadelphia, as a gift of Mrs. John Harrison in 
1891, and bears the number E. G35. In the original publication Xaville ."tated: 'It is of 
good Xineteenth Dynasty workmanship.'- Professor Petrie, however, excavating in the 
same site in 1904. found a fellow statue badly broken up. and wrote: ‘The statue found by 
I>r. Xaville ... is not "of Eameses II . . . of good XIXth Dynasty workmanship". . . . 
both are older works than Eamessu II, ljut appropriated by him. On l)r. Xaville’s statue 
the traces of older sculpture are shown (Ahnas 1. O.i, and similar lines of the earlier design, 
and erasure of an earlier name from the belt, are on the second statue. Probably both 
statues are of Senusert II or HI of the Xllth Dvnasty, whose n.imes occur here.'® It must 
be said in passing that the drawing. Ahnas, PI. i, 0, mentioned in this i)assage cannot 
represent the statue in the University Museum, for the inscription on our statue is nut the 
same, and our statue, as far as I have been able to discern, contains no trace of earlier 
sculpture. It would seem that this drawing. AJtnas, PI. i, C, and Ehnasya, PI. xix, reproduce 
the left side of the throne of the see<md statue discovered years later by Petrie. 

The Philadelphia statue is of unpolished light yellow quartzite, the entire body and face, 
and the sides of the throne, being painted red. and the stripes of the head-cloth alternately 
blue and yellow, now much faded. Its maximum measurements are: height, 2-26 m. ; 
width (at bottom), 0'73 m. ; depth (at bottom), 1-4G m. Its weight is about four tons. There 
several peculiarities that it may be well to note at this point. There is a hole* about 
0-(175 m. deep and O-OG m. in diameter on the left side of the base, a few inches nearer the 
back than the front. There is another hole* about 0-b38 m. deep and 0-04 m. in diameter on 
the side of the left foot near the heel, and a third, about 0-155 m. deep, on the front right- 
hand corner of the base ('which apparently caused the breaking away of this corner of the 
base). The two first-mentioned holes were still tilled-in when the statue was found, as may be 
>een in the original photograph.® The hole on the front right-hand corner was evidently also 
tilled in. because plaster can be felt if one sticks a finger into the opening. These holes were 
evidently tilled in anciently with plaster which was picked out by an attendant of our 
Jluseuni. That he picked some more plaster out of this statue will be seen below. It occurred 
to me at first that these holes might have been made fur the transportation of the statue, 
but our chemist. Mr. Horton, has convinced me that they are too rough and irregularly 
shaped inside to have been drilled, and that they are solution-holes which were there before 

' Xaville, Ahnas fJ Medlnth. p. 11. PI. x. “ Op. at.. 11. 

" Petrie, Ehnasya. 15. The broken statue is in the Cairo Museum ; see Porter-Mo.ss, Top. Bibl., iv, IIS. 

Visible in PI. i. 

® Xaville, op. cit., PL x, B. 

B 
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the stone was used for the statue. The presence of crystals hangiu" on the walls of the 
cavities gives support to this view.^ 

It will be noted that above the second cartouche on the left side of the throne ' PI. iii, 2) 
there is a double ^ , facing the two groups in opposite directions. When the statue arri\'ed 
at the Wuseum, however, and for some time afterwards, this duplicated group was partly 
filled in with plaster, so that only the facing right was visible. According to the iMu-eum 
records the plaster was picked out one day liy a museum attendant, who thought it only an 
accidental adhesion, and the reworking was thus exposed. What happened in antiquity is 
pretty clear. By inadvertence the draughtsman drew out the whole of this column facing 
left, whereas it should have faced the back of the statue, as on the other side (PI. iii. 1 : ^ee 
also the inscription on the back. PL iii, 3, for the .symmetrical arrangement i. After the 
inscription had been cut an attempt was made to repair the erroi' to some extiait bv I’e- 
cutting the top gnmp ^ , the one mo^t glaringly at fault, while lea\ing the rest of the 
column to its fate: the two signs were filled up with ])laster. and the stone-cutter cut them 
again the right way round. 

The last peculiarity to which I wi^h to call attention i^ ,i depression a little more than 
0-025 m. deep at its lowest point, about 0--23 m. long and m. wide, on the top of the 
base and in front of the feet. It is worn down as are stone sfep'. in ancient buildings, excejit 
that in this case the edge i' not worn aw.iy. Anything one could s.iy about the cause of this 
condition would be pure conjecture, but oiu' would like to think it was worn down by wor- 
shippers over a considerable poriitd of time. ( )n the other hand, the presence on this surface 
of small rough shallow holes, as though made with a heavy blunt-eiided instrument, sugge.-ts 
that the base may have been used for other things at some time. 

As may be seen on Plate i. the statue is now in three pieces. This was not the case, 
however, witen it was finmd. Xa^■ille states that it was broken in two. and the photograph 
taken on the site does not show the break at the neck as at ju’esent.- The head must havt- 
become detached some time between the taking of this photograph and the statue's arriwil 
at the Museum. In addition to this a piece is missing from the lower left-hand corner of the 
head-cloth which is visible in Xaville's photograph. The original beanl is lost, l.uit was 
replaced at some time (probably that of Piamesses II) by another, which is also lo't, and 
only the cavity wliich was made for its reception remains. 

The incised hieroglyphs which cover the front, back, and .sides of the throne 
and base give the titles and names of Piamesses II. and are as follows: 

1. Front of throne, on both sides prenoinen and nomen. intrijdiiced by “ and 

respectively; the inscription on the ('statue'^) right side is identical, except for 

direction, with that on the left, for which see PI. i. 

2. On right side of throne: see PI. iii, 1.* 

3. On left side of throne: see PI. iii. 2, and PI. i. 

4. On back pillar of throne; facing right (see Fig. 1). 

5. On back of throne: see PI. iii. 3. 

b. Around base. fA) In front, two vertical cartouches, over which are S and 
respectively (see PI. i). (B) From each side of this, and extending to the ends 

^ Furthermore, it is very unlikely that the E^ryptians would risk mutilation of the statue by drilling holes. 
The colossal statue of Djehuthotpe was jirotected by the insertion of pads of dappled ox-skin under the ropes, 
see Xewberry, El Eer^heh, i. PI. xv. and p. 19. For a discussion of lever.s and lewise.s, see Clarke and Enirel- 
bach. Ancient Egyptian Masonry. 85. The holes are too small for the insertion of wooden levers, but miiiht 
have been used for metal lewises. - Xaville. op. cit.. PL x, p. 11. 

^ There is no bottom framing-line to the rectangle of inscription on this side, or on the back. 
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di the sides, twu identical lines u-f. PI. i) : ^ ^ (3^Pv‘ ^ 1 Q ^ • 

iC) At the hack, the liurizontal cartouche _v ^ | twice, disjtosecl Q CD. 

Translation of these titularies is uiniecessarv. the unlv features of any interest beinc^ 

«• t t- O 

the epithets Von of PtalT and Von of Atuni'. 'heloved of Re<’, and ‘beloved of Osiris’ in the 
Horus-nanies as variants of 'hehjved of Tla'et'. and the eihthet •whom Arsaphes loves’ 
I /nr- It Hrij-i-j') twice on the liase. 

Alth(ju,iih. as I have nieiitioned above, no traces of earlier sculpture can be found on this 
statue. I think there is little doubt that it i? much older than PiauiesNes II, and was usurped 
by him, not only becau'e Petrie found traces of earlier scul[iture on its ftdlow,’- and two similar 
statues found on the same site in 191a seem clearly to have been u>urped,- but also because 
tile general .u^iect of the work definitely sugjtests not the Xineteenth Dynasty but rather 
the Tliddle Kingdom. Furthermore, statues of this king in the same dres^ and position 
vhicli have been undisputedly dated as original works of the Xineteenth Dynasty are rare.® 
Apart from the circumstance^ of the finding and the inscription — and neither of these seems 
to help much ill this ca^e^— the only way we can arrive at the date of a statue is by comparison 
with other' whose dates liaAe been eAahlished. Here, however, we run into difficulties, 
>iiice. U' I h.ive noted above, the iiuinber of statues of Pames>es II of known X'ineteeuth- 
DyiiU'ty workmanshi].! are few. because of hi-^ notorious habit of using statues of his pre- 
decessor^. 111 addition to this we have differences in the physiognomy of some statues 
which are ajipareiitly works of his reign. As Profes'or t’ajiart ha^ suggested.^ a critical study 
of all the 'tatues attributeil to this king would he extremely interesting. For example, 
(.'apart suggests comparing one of the colossi at Tilt Piahineh and the Turin fitatue with the 
cidossi at Abu Simbel.® A'e must not forget, however, that all statues were not meant to 
be })ui’traits of the king. C>n the other hand, the Turin Tlainesscs, which stands alone above 
all other creations of the period, and which, it is generally conceded, must be the best like- 
ness of this king, has l.ieeii compared by von Lissing to a statuette from Karnak' and a head 
from the Dritish Museum.® and >hown lyv him to be strikingly similar to lioth.® 

Let us compare the features of our statue iPl. ii) with those of the Turin Puamesses.^® In 

' Petrie, op. rit.. l.l. 

■ Xow in the Cairo Mu.seuni. See Daressy. Dfux grandt--^ de PMuni-s II, d' HiradtopoUn, Ann. 

Strr. 17. 33 ff. : Evers. SPtat aii’f dt»i Hitin. II. 712 If. 

® For example, the Kame'Ses at (ieiieva I Buhn-di^. PI. xiv), the Ranie'ses of the Louvre, and the Ranies.ies 
from Xebesheh. Boston Iluseuin of Fine Arts, Xo. S7. 1 1 1 , arc all thought by Xaville to be of the Thirteenth 
Dvnasty; see BufxtMis. 16. The Louvre Ramesses is tliought to be Thirteenth-Dyna.sty by Boreux. see 
Le Alusi-'e dii Louvre. AntiquiUs Egyptienne-^, Catalogue Guide, i, dU. For Xineteenth-llvnastv dating r.f 
w orks of somewhat similar nature. c{. Borehardt. VYtdHta . . . (f'crV). Xos. .754,0.5.7, .573. These, too, from their 
stvle, might be usurpation.', but I have no proof, 

■* Tlie Xiueteenth-Pyna'ty temple in which this statue was found had been used also in the Twelftli and 
Eighteenth Dynasties and there is no etidence agaiii-t its use between these dates. See Petrie, op. ciC, .7.7 tf. 
The inscription docs not lielp us. as it could easily have been put by Ramesses II on an older .statue. 

“ ('apart. Levons snr Yurt Ygyplien. 138. ® Op. cit.. 138. 

’ iMaspero. Guide to the Cuiro 2Iuseiti/i (ISIIU). p. 1 <3. tig. 4!l. 

" Budge. Egyptiun Scidptuni in the BriiiAi M use uni. PI. 33. TiuV has also been taken for Anienophis HI ; 
see Wcigall. Anvunt Egyptian It orks oj Art. 16.7. 

“ Von Bissing, Itenkniiiler ag. Scidptiir. 48 and 4!». To these should be added the granite head in the 
5letropolitan iVIuseuin. Xew York: see J he Art oj Anrient Egypt. l*liaidon Press. \ ienna. Xo. loS. 7\ hile 
the nose is shorter and wider, tlie face somewhat rounder, the similarity to the Turin Statue is not absent. 
It has not the weakness of the Turin face, which suggests the •Aniarnah art. 

I do not wish to convey the impression here that I elaini our statue as one of the higher work.' of art 
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the first place we are handicapped by the loss of almost the entire nose. Secondly, the surface 
of our statue is unpolished and rough. Finally. I am handicapped by having only photo- 
graphs of the Turin statue for comparison. The face of our statue is oval, but does not 
give the same effect of length as the Turin face. The eyebrows are represented by a single 
horizontal ridge, which turns downward very slightly at the ends. The upper eyelids are 
represented by much thinner ridges, but the lower lids are almost imperceptible. There is 
enough of the top of the nose left to be able to see when hooking at the profile that it pm- 
bably was a fairly long one, somewhat of the type commonh' called Eoman. The cheeks are 
well rounded and full, the lips full, the lower lip slightly sagging, and the mouth turns u})- 
ward very slightly at the corners. There are two perceptible creases that extend diagonally 
downward from the corners of the mouth. The chin is slightly cleft, and viewed in profile 
turns perceptibly upward. In the Turin statue the eyebrows are differently treated, tieing 
represented by two arched ridges; and the eyelids are clearly cut. the upper heavier than 
the lower. The nose is fairly long and narrow and somewhat aquiline. The mouth is very 
similar to that of our statue, with full lips and slight upward curve at the corners. The chin, 
however, is round. The full rounded cheeks and the oval face are again similar. This 
general aspect of oval face, full cheeks, and rather full-lipped mouth common to both faces 
suggests the pos>ibility that ilamesses II had the face worked over to look more like himself. 
I cannot regard this statue as an original work of the Nineteenth Dynasty, not only l)ecau>e 
of the points of difference between its face and several other faces that seem to be of that 
date,^ but also on account of many other points about the rest of the statue which I give 
below.' 

If, then, this statue was usurped In’ ilamesses II. to what period or dynasty may it be 
assigned? There is a note in our Museum to the effect tliat Professor C'apart, when here in 
1932, expressed the opinion that the l>ody of our statue was perhaps Fourth-Dynasty, 
and the head probably Middle- Kingdom, possibly Old-Kingdom. This is impossible, since, 
as I have pointed out above, the head and body formed one piece when the statue was 
found, a fact of which Professor (.'apart was evidently not aware. As to the possibility of 
its being of the Old Kingdom, while it possesses some characteristics of this period, notably 
in the treatment (rf the legs, body-form, and costume, when one compare> it with the seateil 
statues of Old-Kingdom kings in the Cairo iMuseum and the Iloston Museum of Fine Arts, 
which are in the main robust types, with salient muscles and broad shoulders, one is struck 
by the weaker aspect of our statue, and feels that it can he but a copy of these works.'^ 
In addition to this I should like to point out the difference in the thrones. The Old- 
Kingdom throne was almost invariably a much lower seat without a back, or else it had 
a high rectangular back which reached to the level of the shoulders, such as that of the famous 
diorite Chephren, CCG, No. 14. The throne of our statue has the very li;w type of back over 
which a rug was draped, and is surmounted by a tapering pillar, rectangular in section. 

comparable to the Turin Ramesses. I have simply tried to subject it to the ‘formal analvsi.s’ which Frankfort 
has claimed in this Journal as a ‘lacuna’ which Schafer has left in his admirable works on Eg^-ptian art. 
See JEA 18. 34. 

‘ Cf. Borchardt, Statuen . . . (CCG). Nos. 5.58, .57.5. (iOl, filtl, and Budge, Egyptinn Sculpture in the British 
ilmeurn. Pis. xxx-xxxiii. 

- I should like here to call attention to the similarity of the Turin Ramesses to the ‘Amarnah art shown 
by Von Bissing when he compares it to a statuette of Amenophis IV and a head in the Louvre, published by 
Benedite; see Denl-maler iig. Scnlptur, 48. 49. There is certainly no resemblance to this art in the face or 
any other part of our statue. 

“ Cf. Borchardt, op. cit.. Nos. 9. 10, 13. 14. 15, 17. 38, 39. 41. 42; also the statues of Mycerinus in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Inscriptions on (statue's) right (1), left (2), and back (3) of throne. 
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cliaraetf-ristic of the period from the Middle Kingdom to the early Eighteenth Dynasty. *■ 
I ’nrther, there are a great many other points which do not agi-ee with an Old-Kingdom dating. 
Eor example, the distance from the point at which the 'nemes' or head-cloth reaches the brow 
to the top of the head is greater than in the Old Kingdom. Also the head-cloth from the 
Middle Kingdom onwards looks more like a solid helmet, while in the Old Kingdom it gives 
rather the effect of an unstarched cloth.- Again, in the Old Kingdom the head was quite 
round, with the greatest height in the middle, while the top of the head of our statue is 
rather tiat. Finally, on our statue both hands lie tlat. palms downward, on the knees ; 
while this is not unknown in seated statues of the Old Kingdom, I do not know of it in 
royal statues before Amenemmes III. As a last argument against an Old-Kingdom dating 
I should like to point out that at the time this statue was discovered no remains of earlier 
date than the Twelfth Dynasty had been found on the site.® 

As mentioned above, Petrie believed this statue to be of Sesostris 11 or III. the only 
reasons given being the traces of older sculpture, the erasure of an earlier name from a 
fellow statue, and the fact that names of these kings occurred on the site. Moreover, the 
two quartzite statues, usurped by Eamesses II and very similar to ours, Imt larger,* 
mentioned above as having been discovered at Heracleopolis in 191.5 and described by 
Iiaressy,^ were both assigned by him to the Twelfth Dynasty, the larger of the two to 
Sesostris III on the evidence of an earlier cartouche on the belt of which nothing remaineil 
but a. U sign in the lower register, from which he would read 'Khakaure''. E^ ers. however, 
in his excellent work on ^liddle-Kingdom sculpture. Stant aus dem Stein, would read 
'Akheperkareb® and attributes both these statue^ to Tuthmosis I for a good many reasons 
which he arrives at after a formal analysis.' 

There are certainly a great many characteristics of our statue which show Middle- 
Kingdom influence, though many of these were still present in the early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty, as Evers has shown.^ Moreover, while our statue may well be an original work of 
the Middle Kingdom, there are several reasons, which I give below, inclining me to believe 
that it cannot be earlier than Amenemmes III. However, since it has l)een hitherto believed 
to represent Sesostris II or III. let us see what characteristics it shows to justify such a con- 
clusion. 

Portraits of Sesostris II are rare.® The one which seems to hear the greatest likeness to 
ours is Borchardt, op. cit., Ko. 430, which is better photographed in Evers, op. cit., Taf. 07, 
OS. This is of dark granite, well polished. The face hears a certain likeness to ours in its 
oval form, the treatment of the eyebrows, and the chin, but here the resemblance seems to 
stop. The face is a chubbier and rounder one than our statue's. Moreover, the entire body 
is unn-e robust and muscular and thicker. It is a style which is typical of the seated statues 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, a body-form which seems to Im alive, pliant, stnmg. and round in 
construction. There is another style in the Twelfth Dynasty, however, which suggests a 

' For a study of back-supports, see E\-ers, op. cit.. n, ^ 341, pp. 48 tf. 

- Evers, op. cit.. 75-92. ^ Xaville. Alums el Medineh. 2. * Heiuhts. 4-.3.5 m. and 3-90 in. 

= .S'err. 17. 33. They were discovered at Kom el-‘Akarib south-east of the Arsaphes temple excavated 
bv Xaville and Petrie, near the ruins of a temple, which, on grounds of style, Evers would attribute to the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty. See SYuid ans dem >Stein. il. >j 713. ® a, § 71.7. 

' I ha\-e had the pleasure of meetini; Dr. Evers, and he has seen photographs of our statue. I am indebted 
to him for calling mv attention to a trreat many points which I had not noticed and which cannot be ignored 
when trying to arrive at it.s date. “ Op. cit.. u. §§ 939, 724. 

® The only ones I have to compare arc Berlin 72b4 and Cniro. Cut. Gen.. Xos. 4,30 and 432. The last two 
have been dated to .Sesostris II by Evers. The best photographs of these three statues are in Evers, op. cit.. 
I, Taf. 64-S. 
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more vertical coiistriiction. This may be seen in the well-known Amenemmes III from 
Hawara, now in the Cairo Museum, and in the standing figures of this period. It is a studied , 
quiet, rather weak and unpliant bodily form, but still shows the characteristics of the 
Middle Kingdom. "With this our statue compares better. A hard and unyielding setting-off 
of the breast-muscles, and a flatness or insipidity of the body, occur to one if it is compared 
with the seated statues of the earlier Twelfth Dynasty.^ From Amenemmes III onwards, 
however, the type seems to change, and the weaker form of body predominates from the 
Thirteenth Dynasty to the Eighteenth. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this 
Thirteenth-Dynasty type is the pronounced concavity of the sides of the body just aI)ove 
the waist-line, giving an almost effeminately slender and wide-hipped effect. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the Sebekhotpe of the Louvre and the tiekhemwadjtawirec of the 
British Museum.- It is present in our statue, but not to such a marked extent. 

As for the jjossibility of our st.itiie being of Sesostris III. I would suggest comi)arison 
with the series in Evers's hook mU only for the type of body comtruction. but also for the 
type of face. There are a great many portraits of Sesostris III and Amenemnie' III: but 
these kings being father and son. their images are similar and easily confused.® T'lie features, 
notably the characteristic treatment of the eyes and the high cheek-liones. which are 
especially noticeable in the king as an old man. give one. I think, the feeling that the 
sculptor of our statue could never have intended a jiortrait of eitlnu' of these kings. 

There are other reasons, however, which incline me to date our statue not before .\.me- 
nemmes III. and I will now take these one by one, mentioning, at the same time, the 
Middle-Kingdom characteristics which influence me against a Xineteenth-Dynasty dating. 

A characteristic of the iMiddle-Kingdom royal statue is uniformity of the entire outline — 
throne, slujulders, and head-cloth. In other words, a straight line can l>e drawn (hnvn the 
side which will touch all these portions at tludr outward extremities. The head-cloth on our 
st.itue is too small for this. It thus conforms to the Thirteenth-Dynasty type. This ^mall 
head-cloth is also characteristic of the Old Kingdom.^ 

Viewed fnun the side, the throne of our statue is seen to slant slightly backwards, making 
the angle with the base greater than a right angle. This is a Middle-Kingdom characteristic. 
On the other hand, there is an absence of any relief on the sides of the throne : there is an 
inscription (jf Itamesses II. of course, but this was incised on a smooth surface, and it is only 
after the Twelfth Dynasty that the throne with smooth sides is known.® 

The sharp edge on the front of the legs is a very decided iMiddle-Kingdom characteristic, 
but we must also bear in mind the fact mentioned aliove. that royal statues with both hands 
laid palm downwards on the knees are not found before Amenemmes III. The feature is 
common, however, in the Thirteenth Dynasty and later. 

^ For statues of Sesostris II. see preceding note. Cf. also the .statues of Sesostris I, especially Borchardt, 
ojj. rit.. 411 and 413. for the stronger type of bodies. (The be.st photographs of all the Middle-Kinudoni 
works mentioned in this article may be seen in Evers's work, iinless stated to the contrary.) 

- Thirteenth-Dynasty type.s — Sebekhotpe III of the Louvre, WeigaU, op. cit., 11.5; .Sekheniwadjtaw ire<. 
Budge, op. cit.. PL xvi; Legrain, Statues . . . tCCG). Xo. 42023; Borchardt. op. cit.. Xo. 386; Mermesiiau, 
Petrie, Hist., i (1924). p. 217, Fig. 12.3; )Statuette of Xeferhotep. Bologna. Petrie, up. cit., pp. 221 f.. Fius. 
127, 128. The examples of the early Eighteenth Dynasty are rare, but Amenophis II, Legrain. op. rti.. 
42075, and Amenophis III, Budge, op. cit., PI. xxii, illustrate this weaker body-form. 

■* Cf. Weigall, op. at.. 94 ff., also H. R. Hall, .JEA 15, 154, 

* Evers, op. cit.. ii. 75. 

° This was pointed out to me by Evers verbally. The extreme hardness of quartzite makes it difficult to 
work. It is therefore unlikely that any earlier sculpture would be obliterated, and, as I have said before, 
there is no trace of this. Minor changes in the face, as I have suggested above, are possible. 
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The nraeus on onr statue lies with head curved upward, rather flat on the front of the 
head-cloth, but the body winds around inakin" a loop on each side of the cobra's head, 
and the tail goes straight back along the top of the head-cloth, stopping in the middle. 
These loops on each side are definitely a characteristic of periods later than the Twelfth 
Dynasty.’^ 

I have already discussed the type of head-cloth, hut I must mention the uni(pie feature 
that the stripes are painted on a smooth surface, neither sunk nor elevated. I know of no 
other example of this on a royal statue. 

There remains to be mentioned the costume. There is nothing unusual in fhi?. since it 
is typical on statue? over a long period of time and will thu? help us very little in the dating. 
It is notevorthy. however, that the belt, which is destroye<l except f(jr 
a very small jiortion at the back of the waist on the right. con?i<ts of 
a simple pattern of a series of inci?e<l bands in groups of two at regular 
intervals (Tig. di. The band pattern was used very seldom for the girdle? of kings in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty,- a wavy-line pattern being more common. 

(In the whole, the style of the statue I'especially the slenderness of I)ody. ab?ence of throne 
relief, and the placing of both hand? flat on knees), taken in cajnjunction with the total lack 
of portraits of the last two rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty, seems to point to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. However, although there seems to be no evidence in the publications that the 
temple could not have been used continuously from the Twelfth Dynasty to Kaiuesses II. 
the likelihood of a monument of the Thirteenth Dynasty being found at the site is not great, 
since there is no mention made of that period. In a case like this we ha\'e only the excavation 
reports to go by and they cannot be ignored. However, Daressy's description of re-used 
blocks at Kom el-‘Akarih with cartouches of Queen Sebeknefrurey^ and the early Eigh- 
teenth-Dynasty dating of the temple ruins by Evers.^ offer the possibility of a late Twelfth 
or early Eighteenth- Dynasty dating, which would also agree with the style of our statue. 

Postscript 

Since the above lines were written. (Mr. L. P. Kirwan has called my attention to a head- 
less seated black granite statue of King Kha<neferre( Sebekhotpe found on the island of 
Argo and described by Professor Breasted.® It is now in the Merawi Mu?euui. where Mr. 
Kirwan has seen it. His first impression upon examining the I’hiladelphia 'tatue recently 
was its resemblance to that from -krgo. The latter statue is certainly very similar to ours in 
workmanship, especially in the treatment of the legs and chest, and the position of the 
hands, lying flat on the knees ; and also in the type of throne. Thi', I think, give? consider- 
able further support to a Thirteenth- Dynasty dating of our statue. 

* The exceptions to thi.s are the statues, Borchardt, op. cit.. Xos. 430 and 432 {dated to Sesostris II to- 
Evers, oji. cit., Taf. Iw, 07. OS). - Evers, op. cit.. ii. § 240. 

^ .4?i;i. Stn\ 17. 34-5. ■* Op. cit.. ii. § 713. ^ A-J.'iL. 25. 41-4, with Eic. 20. 
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THE KESTORATION IXSCEIPTION OF TUT^ANKHAML X 

By JOHN BEXXETT 

The stela of Tutfankhaniun was found by the late Georges Legrain in July 1905J in the 
temple of Amun at Karnak. It was lying in the north-east corner of the great Hypostyle 
Hall before the Third Pjdon.- Some years later it was brought to the Cairo Museum, where 
it now bears the Inventory Xo. 41504. A fragment (50x61 cm.) of a duplicate was found 
by Legrain in the foundations of the Temple of Montju at Karnak in 1907 ; it contains parts 
of lines 1.5-27. but unfortunately the help it gives us in restoring the lacunae in those lines is 
but trilling. Its Inventory Xo. in the Cairo Museum is 41565. 

The stela was first published with a good photograph by Legrain in 1907 {Rec. trav. 29. 
162 If.), but his copy of the text contains errors and his translation is out of date. In 1909 
Lacau gave a good photograph and text in Steles du nouvel empire (CCG), 224 ff. with PL 70, 
under the Catalogue Xo. 34183. The only other publication, that of Maspero {The Tombs 
of Harmhabi and Touatdnhhatnanou, 1912, 113 If.), is incomplete but. although there are 
obvious mistakes, several lacunae have been restored plausibly. Partial translations have 
been made since Legrain's, but never a complete one; these were made by historians and 
others, who were interested in the development of particular ideas rather than in the inscrip- 
tion as a whole. Such translations occur in Grapow, np. Hermann Haas, Texthuch z. ReJi- 
gionsgeschichte, 261, and Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, 306. The fragment of a 
duplicate was published by Legrain in Ann. Serv. 8, 256 ff.; and again by Lacau, op. cit., 
230 f., under the Catalogue Xo. 34184. 

Contents of the Main Inscription 

§ a. Date and royal titulary, 1. 1. 

Tutelary deities, 1. 2. 

Epithets referring to the King’s divine birth, 11. 3, 4. 

Summary of the royal benefactions, 11. 4, 5. 

§ b. Former evil condition of the land, 11. 6-8. 

Anger and neglect of the gods, 11. 8-10. 

§ c. Coronation of the King, 11. 10, 11. 

§ d. Eestoration of the images of Amun and Ptah, 11. 11-15. 

§ e. Eestoration of the temples and priesthoods of the gods, 11. 15-20. 

§/. Construction of divine barques, 11. 20, 21. 

Consecration of palace servants, 11. 21. 22. 

§ g. Confirmation of the foregoing in the King's own words, 11. 22, 23. 

§ h. Joy of the gods and people, 11. 23, 24. 

§ i. Gifts of the gods of the temple to the King, 11. 24-7. 

§ j. Session of the court, 11. 27, 28. 

Epithets relating to the royal might and wisdom, 11. 28-30. 

Conclusion, 1. 30. 

^ The discovery was reported by Legrain in .4«n. Serv. 6, 192. 

^ This, the pylon of Amenophis III, formed the front of the Great Temple in the reign of Tut'ankhamun. 
The stela was originally set up in a prominent position against the pylon face. 
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Translation* 

§a 1 [Year — ]/ fourth month of the inundation season, day 19, under the majesty of Horus ‘Strong 
bull, beautiful of birth’, Two Ladies ['Goodly of laws, he who pacjities the Two Lands',- 
Horus of Gold ‘Exalted of crown>, who placates the gods’. King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
'Xebkhepruref Son of Re' 'Tutfankhamun, ruler of HerniontliL’, given life like Re' for ever 
[and ever ;]® 

■2 beloved of [Amen-Ret],’‘ lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, chief of Ij^t-i^ut ; Atum, lord of 
the Two Lands and Heliopolis : Re'-Harakhte : Ptah, South of his Wall, lord of ['Ankhtawe] 
and Tlioth, lord of the god's speech : 

he who ap[pears on] the Horus-[throne of the livjing,'* like his father Ref everv dav ; 

3 the good [god]," son of Amun : 

image of Kamephis, glorious seed, [--plendid] offspring,’’ scion of Amun himself: 

[father of the Two Lands ?],^ who moulds his moulder, who fashions his fashioner : 

4 for whom the souls of ' Heliopolis assembled, in order that he might be fashioned to act as king 

of eternity, as the enduring Horus of everlastingness : 
the good ruler, who does things beneficial to his Father*® and all the gods, 
a he has made that which was in ruins to flourish as a monument of eternal ' age : 
lie has suppressed wrongdoing throughout the Two Lands; 

Truth is established, s[he causes] falsehood** to be the abomination of the land, as in its (the 
laud's) first time. 

§6 Xow when His Majesty arose as king, 

0 the temples of the gods and goddesses, beginning from Elephantine [down] to the marshes of the 
Delta, 

[their '? had] fallen into neglect,*- 

7 their shrines had fallen into desolation and become tracts overgrown with A’’[j’/?]>’-plants,*^ 
their sanctuaries were as if they had never been, 

their halls** were a trodden path. 

8 The land was in confusion, the gods forsook this land.*^ 

9 If an [army '? was] sent to Djahy to widen the frontiers of Egypt, it met with no success ' at 

aU.i« 

If one prayed to a god to ask things of him, [in no wise] did he come.*^ 

If one*® made supplication to a goddess in like manner, in no wise did she come. 

10 Their hearts were weak of them'selves (with anger) :*** they destroyed what had been done.-® 

§c After some days had passed by this,^* [His Majesty appjeared” on the throne of his father; 
he ruled the countries-® of Horus, 

the Black Land and the Red Laud were under his dominion, 

11 and every land was in obeisance ' to his might. 

§d Behold-* His Majesty was in his palace, which is in the estate of 'Akheperkaret,-* like Ret in 
the heavens. 

and His Maje.-.ty was administering this land, and making daily governance of the Two River- 
banks.-'* 

12 Then His Majesty took ' counsel with his heart,-' 

searching out every excellent occasion, seeking what was beneficial to his father Amun,-® 
for fashioning his august image of real fine-gold. 

He has added to what was done in former time, 

13 he has fashioned (an image of) ' his father Amun upon thirteen carrying-poles,-® 

his holv image®® being of fine-gold, lapis-lazuli, [turr|Uoise,] and every rare costlv stone, 

14 whereas formerly the majesty of this augu.st god had been upon eleven ' carrying-poles. 

He has fashioned (an image of) Ptah, South of his Wall, lord of 'Ankhtawe, 

* The reference-numbers in the translation refer to the notes which follow. 

C 
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his august image being of fine-gold, [upon eleven carryijng-poles,®^ 

his holv image being of fine-gold, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and every rare costly stone, 

15 whereas formerly the majesty of this ' august god had been upon [six ?] carrying-poles.®- 

§e And His Hajesty has made monuments®* for the gods, 

[fashioning]®* their statues of real fine-gold, the best of foreign lands, 

16 building anew their sanctuaries ' as monuments of eternal age, they being endowed with property 

for ever, 

establishing for them divine gifts as a lasting daily sacrifice, 
and supplying them with food-offerings upon earth. 

17 He ha^ added to ' what was in former time, 

he has surp[assed that]*® done since the time of the ancestors, 

he has inducted priests and prophets, children of the notables of their towns, each the son of a 
noted man, and one whose name is known 

18 he has multiplied their [wealth?] with gold, silver, bronze and copper, without limit of [all 

things ?],*" 

he has filled their storehouses with slaves, men and women, the fruit of His Majesty s plundering. 

19 All the [possessions?] of the temples are doubled, trebled and quadrupled®*^ with silver, gold, 

lapis-lazuli, turquoise, all rare costly stones, royal linen, white cloth, fine linen, olive oil, 

20 gum, fat, ' [ ], incense, thmt incense and myrrh, without limit®® of all good things. 

§/ His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!) has hewn*® their barques which are on the 

21 river of fresh cedar, the best of the hill-slope, ' the pick of Negau,** worked with gold, the best 
of foreign lands ; and they illumine the river. 

His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!) has consecrated men and women slaves, 

22 singers and dancers, i who are servants in the house of the King ; and their wages are charged 

to the [ ]*® palace of the Lord of the Two Lands. 

23 T cause them to be protected and preserved*® for my fathers, all the gods, ' in the desire to placate 

them by doing that which their kas love, so that they may protect [Ta-mery]. ** 

§/j The gods and goddesses who are in this land, their hearts are joyful,**" 

24 the possessors of shrines ' are glad, 

lands are in a state of jubilation and merry-making, 
exaltation is throughout [the whole land] ; 
a goodly [state ?]*® has come to pass. 

§ i The ennead of the gods who are in the temple,*’ 
their arms are (raised) in adoration, 

25 their hands are full of jubilees [of]** ' eternity and everlastingness, 

all life and prosperity with them (are placed) to the nose of Horus who is born again, 
beloved son [of his father Amen-Ee', lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands ? — ] ;*® 
he (Amun) has fashioned him that he (himself) may be fashioned ; 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kebkhepruref, beloved of Amun, 

26 his beloved, ' real eldest son,®® 

who protects the father who fashioned him 

that he may exercise the kingship over ki[ngs in all lands] ;*"* 

son of Ke', Tut'ankhamun, ruler of Hermonthis, 

a son who is profitable to him who fashioned him, 

wealthy in monuments, rich in wonders, 

27 who makes monuments in righteousness of heart for his father Amun ; 
beautiful of birth, sovereign [who assumed the crowns in Chemmis].*"® 

On this day®® One was in the goodly palace, which is in the estate of 'Akheperkare', justified ; 

28 behold, [His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!)] ' was rejuvenated,*"* 
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he who seizes (?) hastened of himself.“ 

Khnumu has moulded him [as a mighty one (?) 

he is mighty of arm, 

great of strength, one distinguished more than the mightv,'’' 
vast of strength like the son [of Xut ],®'* 

29 mighty of arm like Horus. 

there exists no“® equal to him among the mighty ones of all lauds together ; 
he who knows like Reg 

who [ s like] Ptali 

who understands like Thoth, 
who ordains excellent laws, 
who commands [ 

30 excellent of utterance ; 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of the Two Lands, lord of rites, lord of the strong arm, 
Xebkheprure'. he who placates the gods, beloved son of Re^ of his bodv, lord of everv foreign 
land, lord of crowns, Tuttankhaniun, ruler of Hernioutlus, given life, stabilitv and prosperitv 
like Re' [for ever and ever].'*- 

Notes 

I. There is no detinite clue to the missing year-number. 

■2. The nbti/ title of Tut'ankhamfm is I — C- title of Ameno- 

phis III; s»in hpic. sgrh tucij. 

3. Restore 

4. The lacuna allows room for i of which the I is still visible. The gods mentioned 
here are named together on several stelae of this period, e.g. the Xauri Stela of Sethos I 
{JEA 13, IDb). 

5. Restore j. 14; the name of a district in Memphis, see Gauthier, Did. 

Gtog., I. 149. 

0. Read [^][A]['3?ii]is[”^ xli'' • Jt Legr^iin took 

it for the top of but this does not suit the position. — El-'Amarnah style, 
see Gunn, JEA 9, 175. 

7. Restore . 

8. Literally ‘egg’; read Legrain. — The line is an instance of sym- 

metrical parallelism, see Griffith Studies, 88. 

9. A lacuna of •2| groups. The only sign Legrain gives is at the beginning. Lacau 

omits it and gives <= as the hnal sign. Restore perhaps cf. TSBA 3, PI. facing 

p. 4S6, 1. 11. 

10. l.e. Aiuun. 

II. Read etc. 

12. The,erasure equals about 15 groups. Read sic AL-, 

Aext comes a lacuna, which is followed by [-fl 13^ TA 

etc., limw being restored from 1. 23. The large intermediate space of 5 or 54 groups indicates 
that there were probably two sentences here. If so icnc r stp would be the predicate, not 
of ric-pric 'the temples', but of another subject, some word denoting the part of a temple 
parallel to hmir, iwnnic. etc. Bic-prtr might have a predicate or not; either is possible. — 
In the Turin Coronation Inscription of Haremhab, TSBA 3, PI. facing p. 4S6. 1. 22. the 
temples are mentioned in the reverse order, i.e. from north to south: ^ 

= Restore i| as first sign of the line. 

13. ‘Ruine o.ii.'— irt). The references are mconclusive. From the land-deter- 
minative, and the fact that the h’nc are said to be overgrown with plants, ‘desolate tract’ 
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is perhaps the meaning here. — -Eead, possibl}^ ; no other word seems 

to suit the lacuna. 

14. The plural strokes of are omitted. The word is usually translated ‘temple’, 
‘house’ but here it must be the part of a temple, possibly a hall, cf. Uric., iv, 386, 6. 

15. The sdm-f which is in evidence in II. 8-10 must be translated by the past tense, 
being used for past narrative. 

16. A lacuna of 2T groups allows the restoration . The sdm-tii-f is 

parallel to the sentences following. JMs< seems to be the only word that suits both the con- 
text and remaining space. DiJuj is used at this time as a generic term for Syria. — For ’it 
met with no success at all ’, c/. Sander-Hansen, Hist. Inschrr. d. 10. Dijn., 32, 5. This must be 
an allusion to the pacific foreign pohcy of Akhenaten. 

17. for which apj^ears normally in the next sentence, cf. 1. 29. — Eestore 

from ffio following sentence. 

18. Maspero (Tombs of Harmliabi and Touatdnkhamanou, 114) thought that tic in ssTi-tw 
referred to the King, but this is unlikely. The passage concerns the time before Tut- 
'ankhamun's accession, i.e. in all proiaibility the reign of Akhenaten. who did not wor'hip 
‘a goddess’. — For siTi. an unusual word, see Wb., s.c. 

19. Ib-sn fn ‘their hearts were weak’ does nt>t seem to occur elsewhere; it must be 
synonymous with ‘angry’. The phrase is to be contrasted with ib-sn m r.nct ‘their hearts 
are joyful’ in 1. 23. 

20. Hd-sn may here introduce a virtual clause of result (.see Gard., Ey. Or., § 220j depend- 
ing on the previous sentence. 

21. An early occurrence in a royal inscription of this phrase from the popular language ; 
cf. TSBA 3, PI. facing p. 486. 1. 12. 

22. Eestore form of the infinitive prominent on the boundary stelae 

at El-‘Amarnah, cf. Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, v, PI. 27, 1. 5. 

23. ’^■‘ii-iant of 

24. ’Istw also in 1. 27, while in 1. 5 we have the earlier writing. 

25. The estate of 'Akheperkare' (Tuthmosis I), mentioned also in a stela of the third 
year of Ay, where it is said to be at Memphis, see Bee. true. 16, 123. The importance given 
to Ptah and the mention of 'Ankhtawe on the stela are additional evidence that the inscrip- 
tion originated in Memphis, in spite of Maspero’s theory (op. cit., 116) that it was com- 
posed at Thebes. 

26. J J idbicij, a variant of 

27. The phrase icna sh Jin': ib-f seems to occur here for the first time. It appears later 
in the Edict Stela of Haremhab, 1. 10, and the Eedesiyeh Inscription of Sethos I, 1. 2. 

28. Cf. the Edict Stela, 1. 12, where the two phrases are reversed, showing that they are 
parallel, not dependent on one another. 

29. InbC carrying-pole ’, a Xew-Kingdom form of — J ^ , — J 'j ^ ^ etc. , see IFK . s.v. 
The portable shrine of the barque of Amun in the Xew Kingdom rested on five of these 
carrying-poles, to which were attached thirty priests, in six rows of five, see Legrain. Bull. 
lnst.fr. 13, 1 If. (I owe this and other valuable references to Prof. Gunn.) Thus thirteen 
carrying-poles, the largest number mentioned in the stela, seems extraordinarily high. 
Eamesses III states that the poles were overlaid with fine-gold and engraved with the name 
of the god, P. Harris I, 46, 9 ff. 

30. Apparently two images are mentioned, the ‘august’ image and the ‘holy’ image; 

they occur again in 1. 14. Eestore , as in 1. 14. 
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31. Eestore i4i[| ° cf- U- d- The numeral, less than half broken, 

shows two Tertical strokes. As the number must be below 13. the number of poles dedicated 
to Amiin. the only restoration possible seems to be m ; 1 1 i would make the total too small 
for the following number, cj. n. 32. 

32. The numeral is again half-broken. Three vertical strokes tilling half the space 
suggest the reading [l I i] i ; i ; n, the only other alternative, would make the number too lari'’e. 

33. (sic) for 

34. Restore ['fiTjp]-. The lower part of the strokes of mst can be seen: this is a word 
often employed with <limw. cf. TSBA 3, PI. facing p. 486, 1. 22. 

35. Plead ^ j 

36. The sra'-notables at this time were, according to Dr. Phiiger, the ruling class. 
Though the suffix -sn may refer to the gods or the notables, the former is more likelv, 
here and throughout the passage. The fact that the chosen officials are well-known is em- 
phasized by the juxtaposition of the two rh s. In an analogous passage in his Coronation 
Inscription. Haremhab states that he tilled the ranks of the priests and lector-priests with 
the pick of his army, see TSBA 3. PI. facing p. 486, 1. 2.5. 

37. Read The suffix refers to the gods.— Restore or the like. 

38. Eestore possibly [ '^loubled, trebled, quadrupled', an 

expression apparently not occurring elsewhere. Ijdij is an unu>ual Old Perfective : the form 
occurs again, see n. 55. 

39. of the stela is in the duplicate. 

40. a strange writing: an intrusive occurs also in 1. 25. 

41. Xgnc. a locality not far south of Byblos, see llontet in Syria, 1923, 18l ti‘. 

42. The duplicate has ^ • • • , The lacuna, of 2 groups, perhaps held an adjec- 

tive qualifying </(. 

43. Old Perfective. The plural strokes are also seen in 1. -S. Hic 

inkiv refers to the restoration work as a whole, see Rec. trav. 29, 55 and 21. 44. 

44. Read iTpCS if®] duplicate. By this phrase the document is 

revealed as a characteristically Egyptian contract. 

45. ’Ib-sn m rsid ‘Their hearts are joyful’, see n. 19. 

46. Read — T/r [dr/] restored from the duplicate. 

’he shric (‘state, condition') is a guess for the two remaining groups. 

47. The gods of the lit-fyt are distinguished from the gods of the land. Ht-^d here is 
probably part of the temple of Atum at Heliopolis, see IPh., iii, 4 (3). 

48. Restore ^ with //id occurs also in the duplicate, cf. n. 40. 

49. A lacuna of 4 group^probably partly tilled with the name and titles of Amen-Eeq 

e.ij. ^[,^,][ Lacau gives no lacuna under ^ but the photographs 

indicate one. 

50. Eestore or 

51. Eestore f . ,[aI Rrk-. iv, 15, 8. 

52. Eestore perhaps / ^ , cf. O/,-.. iv. 16, 15. The phrase enipha-.izfs 

the King's hereditary right to the throne, likening him to Horus who was said to have been 
destined for kingship from the time of his birth. The words tict msui, ’beautiful of birth', 
2 »robably also refer to this. 

53. Hric pn iii-tic etc. ‘ On this day One was etc.', a phrase characteristic of El-‘Amarnah. 

54. Eestore ' . Riiphc mu-^t be Old Perfective, cf. n. 43. 

55. ’lit loiy hr dtf. ’He who seizes ha-^tened of himself', but vhat is the meaning’? 
For the Old Perfective form cf. [j<hj, 1. 19. 
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56. Eead perhaps kd-n sir Htuyiw [r M-j] ‘Khnumu has moulded him that he (himself) 

may be moulded’, parallel to ms-n-f sic r (Amun) has fashioned him that he 

may be fashioned’ in 1. 25. Possibly a better restoration is kd-n sic Hnmic [m nht J. 

‘Khnumu has moulded him [as a mighty one ]'. cf. tiander-Hanseu. up. cit.. 13, 17. 

57. M inic r ‘distinguished more than’, cf. T.SBA 3. PI. facing p. 4s6. 1. 23. 

58. Piead — ]. i.e. Seth. An epithet probably filled the two remaining space-^. 

59. for -w. cf. n. 17. 

60. Head [ mi] Pth. The lacuna of a group and half may have held 

‘skilled of heart', cf. Gardiner, Admonitions, p. 107. 

61. Possibly the lacuna of 24 groups contained a n(.)un and qualifying adjective whicli. 
together with icd, formed a phrase parallel to the preceding phrase. 

62. Lacuna of 3 groups. Eestore perhaps ® j r J. see TIT., v. 51)9 iT4). 

The stela, of fine red granite, measures 2-54 m. :<l-29 m.. and i.-^ 3s cm. thick. It was 
found lying on its face beneath half a metre of earth. According to LegraiiP it was still 
standing in Coptic or even Arab times, when an attempt was made to ^plit it in two. prol)ably 
for building purposes, by driving great holes into its face along the axis. Kjrtunately the 
task was not completed. In later times, when it was lying on the ground, a drum of 
one of the columns of the great Hypostyle Hall tell and smashed it into five pieces. In 
spite of such rough treatment at the hands of time and man the stela bears traces of its 
former beauty. 

The structural composition is typical of the Eighteenth Dynasty, resembling that of 
the large granite 'Imilding stela' of Amenophis III in Cairo.- The tiYMtiuent of the human 
figures shows clearly the influence of the art of El-‘Amarnah. The hieroglyphs, which for 
some reason face left, are well formed and artistically spaced, in the style of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. They are incised, and were originally tilled with blue paste, wliich, at the time of 
the erasures, was replaced by yellow. 

In the lunette at the top of the stela, two almost identical scenes sIkav the King 
offering to Amen-Ee< and Hut. Above are the outstretched wings of Eel.ideti, the uraei 
of which wear the red and white crowns. In the left-hand scene Tut^ankhamun, wearing 
the ‘blue helmet', offers bouquets of lotus and papyrus to Amen-Eef, ‘Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, Lord of Heaven, King of the Gods '. w ho responds by presenting to the 
King's nose the top of his Hx/.s-sceptre. from wliich ‘life' issues. In such scenes the god 
usually holds the ica.s-sceptre upright before him, but here Amun extends it, imbuing the 
King with the divine powers. This seems to be a relic of the fluid style of El-‘Amarnah. 
Standing behind Amun and wearing the double crown is Mut, ‘Lady of Ishru, Mistress of all 
the Gods’, who rests a hand upon her consort's shoulder. An inscription between the King 
and the god describes the ceremony as edit rnpict Ir-f di ^nh ' giving flowers that he may 
make a ‘‘given life”’. The words above state the reciprocal act of Amun: dl-f '^nh ^nh nb 
ddt nb ic,’s nb ‘he gives life and all life, all stability and all prosperity’. The right-hand scene 
is rough and has been entirely re-engraved. In design it is similar to the other except that 
the King w-ears the royal head-dress and offers a vase; there is no explanatory text. The main 
inscription, in thirty horizontal lines below the lunette, is in good condition, except for the 
large holes made by the wreckers, fractures at the ends of lines and a long erasure in line 6. 
Below the inscription, the common motif, die/ rhyt nb ‘all the rehhyt adore’, is repeated 
on both sides of the vertical nomen and jmenomen. each of which stands upon a sign Thus 
the meaning of the whole is ‘ all the rehhyt adore King Haremhab '. Down the lateral edges 

^ Rec. trav. 29, 162. - Lacau, op. cit., Xo. 34025 (recto), with Pis. 15, Iti. 
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rif the stela the rojal nomen and jn-enomen are set between ^ ’s held by a god on 

Above each column is on the left side the lotus of Upper Egypt and on the right the 
papyrus of Lower Egypt. 

Wherever they occur the nomen and prenomen of Tut'ankhamun have been erased and 
replaced by those of Haremhab. In many cases it is jtossible to distinguish the signs of 
Tut'ankhamun's name under those of Haremhab. The only untouched group in the nomina 
is the name of Aniun. L'uriously enough, the other names of Tutcankhamun's titulary have 
not been altered. Behind each figure of the King a >econd figure has been erased and replaced 
by the words ' be all protection is,'), life, stalulity, prosperity and health behind him like Eec '. 
Legrain thought he could detect the name of Queen 'Ankhsenamun. who would thus have 
been standing behind her husband : and Lacan confirmed this. It is noteworthy that 
Haremhab did not use the figures of 'Ankhsenamun for his wife Wutnedjemte as one might 
have expected. From this we may perhaps infer that she was of little importance. 

At the end of 1. 6 of the main inscription occurs a long and clumsy erasure, apparently 
by an unskilled hand. This attemjtt at obliteration was not altogether successful: enough 
remains to catch the general meaning of the damaged line, which deals with the evil con- 
dition into which the temples had fallen, cj. Notes, No. 12. 

The grammar and orthography of the inscription are transitional, and seem to reflect the 
unsettled state of the country after the reign of Akhenaten. As the period is one of struggle 
between the reactionary party of Amun and the revolutionary followers of the Aten, so is 
the inscription a mixture of old and new words and phrases. Broadly speaking the grammar 
is that of the royal stelae of the Eighteenth Dynasty before the time of Akhenaten upon 
which can be seen the influence of El-'Amarnah : e.g. in such writings as (I etc.,). 

On the other hand and J , the definite article and the preceding possessives, Late- 
Egyptian forms occurring first in royal documents at El-‘Amarnah, do not appear in this 
inscription. 

The contents of the stela by their symmetry and contrast show an underlying poetic 
construction. The coronation section (§ c) is the inscription's pivot. Before it we have a 
description of the evil state of the land and the displeasure of the gods f§ b). and afterward, 
in contrast, an account of the King's restoration work (§§ d, e, /], and the rejoicing of the 
gods (§ h). Pioyal and divine names and titles begin and end the work. The sections into 
which the text may be divided are related to one another. Thus §§ d and e are almost 
identical in structure. The first sentence of § d forms a general introduction. Then, in both 
sections, occurs the wn-ln-f hr Mrn construction, followed by several repetitions of hr with 
the infinitive. Next comes a sort of refrain ‘he added to’ etc., in the k]m-n-f form, which 
introduces a series of lines containing the sdin-n-f. Finally, a general summing up in the 
words ‘all their (property?) was doubled, trebled and quadrupled’, completes the sym- 
metry, by balancing the first sentence of § d. 
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THREE NEW OSTRACA OF THE STORY OF SINUHE 

By J. J. CLEEE 

The ostraca which are the subject of the present article^ were bought at Luxor at the 
beginning of the year 1935, the first one by A. Varille. the second by J. Cerny, and the 
last by myself. Like most of the ostraca that were t(3 be seen at that time at the dealers’, 
they almost certainly come from the Boyal Necropolis-workers’ village at Der el-Madinah. 
Since these three ostraca refer to the same passage of the Story of Sinnhe, it was desirable 
that they should be studied together ; I am therehn-e specially grateful to my friends Varille 
and Cerny. who kindlj' permitted me to publish the pieces in their possession. In order 
to keep to the form already adopted for reference to the various ostraca of Sinuhe. I shall 
employ for Varille's ostracon, Cerny's, and mine, tlie abljreviations ‘t)V‘. ‘OCy’. and ‘OCL 
respectively. 

OsTR.\coN OV. — Of limestone, measuring 11-5 cm. high and IS cm. wide, and presenting 
one smooth face (recto, see Pis. iv, 1 ; v, 1)- and one irregular face (verso, see PI. v. 2). The 
two faces are inscribed with a hieratic text in horizontal lines: rt.. 5 II. in black ink (except 
some red signs at the beginning of 1. 4), with punctuation in red; \ s., 6 11. in black with 
punctuation in red. The top of the rt. corresponds to the bottom of the vs. The ostracon 
is incomplete: it is broken on the right (old breakage), and the beginnings of the lines are 
missing on both rt. and vs. The reconstruction of the Sinnhe text from the other (MSS. 
shows that about three-fifths of the length of the lines is missing. Furthermore, a chip has 
destroyed, on the rt., the end of 1. 2 and caused a lacuna in 1. 3. Pit. 1, which is, toward 
the end, much shorter than the others on account of the oblique form of the upper edge 
of this face, was the first line of the text. The text of the rt. does not cover all its surface: a 
blank space exists under 1. 5, occupying almost half the height of the ostracon. The base 
of the rt. is partly destroyed by chips in several places, but. thanks to the existence of the 
blank space just mentioned, no line is missing at the bottom of the text. It is, however, 
possible that the right-hand part — now lost — of the ostracon may have had 6 11., the sixth 
being shorter than the others and not reaching the preserved part. The text of the vs. 
(which does not belong to Sinuhe) is more damaged than that of the rt., and what remains 
of it is, moreover, very much effaced.® A break ((.dd) at the top of the vs. has reduced the 
two first lines to a few signs. It is, moreover, possible that one or several lines may be lost 
before 1. 1. The last line of the vs. has been damaged by chipping. The writing of both 

^ Mv thanks are due to Alan H. Gardiner, who has permitted me to utilize in my commentary the still 
unpublished text of an ostracon belonging to him, and to J. Cerny. who has furnished me with several palaeo- 
graphical and other observations, and has given me help in the difficult transcription of the texts written 
on the versos of two of the ostraca. 

- In the facsimiles hatching indicates the breakages posterior to the writing ; places where the ink is 
completely effaced without the surface of the stone being broken are left blank. Red ink is indicated by 
stippling with outline. 

^ The present text on the vs. seems to have been washed off — not sufficiently, however, for the ink to be 
completed removed; at the right-hand bottom corner the stone is tinted pink by a red hik wash. The rt. 
seems also to bear traces of a black ink wash and it is perhaps palimpsest — but if so there remain onh’ a 
few very doubtful traces of three or four signs of the first text. 



Plate IV 



1. Sinuhe Ostracon OY. Eecto. Scale about 2 : 3. 

2. Sinuhe Ostracon OCl. Eecto. Scale about 3:5. 
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rt. and vs., which are not by the same hand, probably belong, according to Cern}^ to the 
second half of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


1 ? tr. A 

I 

tr. 

! $[wl-rizwzT* 

3ccEE f — <?i 

3 I’ G H 

'i: '“•(^7 i!=i= „ ' Y ^ .Y 


Notes to the Transcriptiox 

A. There remains of only a small point; under there is sufficient room for B. The 

scribe has written the ligature for p ^ . hut the end of this was so faint that he has had to strengthen ^ . 
C. The trace must be the tail of the w of o 9 in hl'i pic n Rtniv. D. There remains only a small point of 
E. The second ij. incompletely traced o^^•ing to the irregularity of the surface. F. Covered by the 
upper extremity of the curve of the cartouche is a red spot, and half-way up are traces of a rubbed-out sign 
(correction). G. Correction: probably P=^ changed to P'J’- Correction: _ on some effaced, 
parti}- indistinct signs or % ?). 

OsTE-ACON OCy. — A small piece of limestone measuring 5-5 cm. by 11 -o cm., and pre- 
senting one irregular and one smooth face; the latter is the only one inscribed (Fig. 1). 
The text consists of 3 11. of hieratic writing in black ink, with punctuation in red. The 



Fig. 1. Sinuhe Ostracon OCy. Scale 2:3. 


ostracon is incomplete: both the beginnings and the ends of the 3 11. are missing, and it is 
moreover fairlv certain that several lines are lost before 1. 1 (the break at the top is fairly 
recent). The reconstruction, from the parallel texts, of the lost parts between 11. 1-2 and 
2-3 shows the present length of the lines to be hardly half their original length. At the 
bottom the break is old but certainly posterior to the Avriting, the end of 1. 3 having been 
taken away by this breakage. In vieiv of these facts one cannot affirm that 1. 3, in spite 
of the rather high blank space under it, was the last of the text. Besides, some very faint 
red traces are visible under the beginning of 1. 3 (shown in stippling in Fig. 1), but they 

^ For the text on the vs., see below, p. 28. 
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might be accidental — it is in any case impossible to identify them -ndth certainty as parts of 
signs. The writing is fairly similar to that on the rt. of OV, though somewhat less rapid, 
and it belongs to about the same period. 


3 


A 



' sSL . 

'''1 ' 

^ Oe'l 

tr. 



tr. 



B 

C tr. 




. 


■ 41 ^ 9 '^'- 





Notes to the Traxsceiption 

A. Restore probably yj " ith the same disposition of the signs as in OB3 33. B. After s/lm-k a mis- 
placed red verse-point which the scribe has smudged in order to cancel it. C. The signs added as an after- 
thought between dd and nn and written in brown ink (i.e. red and black inks ini.xed up — of course bv 
inadvertence). D. Correction: {i.e. corrected from two effaced and indistinct vertical .signs (perhaps 
already two j| badly formed). 


OsTRACON OCl. — O f limestone. 15-5 era. high and 10 cm. wide, presenting one almost 
smooth face frt., see Pis. iv, 2; vi. 1) and one irregular face in which a Hint nodule is flush 
with the surface (vs., see PI. vi, 2). The two faces are inscribed with a hieratic text in 
horizontal lines: on the rt., 8 11. in black ink with punctuation in red ; on the vs., 6 11., the 
first of which consists almost entirely of a rubric terminated by a red verse-point, all the 
rest Ijeing in black. The top of the rt. corresponds to the bottom of the vs. The ostracon 
is incomplete: it is broken on the left (very recent breakage to judge from the absence of 
patina), and the ends of the lines are lacking on 
both rt. and vs. The restoration of the text from 
the other Sinuhe MSS. shows that there remains ■ 
little more than two-fifths of the original length " 
of the lines. On the other hand, a chip (old) has * 
removed some signs at the beginning of rt. 3-7. 

Nothing, probably, is missing at the beginning of 
rt. S: this line, starting farther to the left owing 
to the oblique form (old breakage) of the bottom 
edge of the ostracon, was shorter than the seventh 
(itself shorter than the sixth). Under 1. 8 there 2 . Ostracon OCl. Relative position of 

ought to be one or two other lines, each one the lines on the verso and recto, 

starting farther to the left than the preceding 

one, and containing the words necessary for joining the text on the rt. with that on the vs. 
At the top of the rt. the ostracon is complete — 1. 1 was the first line of the text. Ys. 1 was 
the first line of this face, although the top of the vs. ( = bottom of the rt.) is partly lost. 
This is explained by the fact that the lines of the two faces are not parallel but disposed 

as shown in Fig. 2 (where = fines on the vs. and = fines on the rt.). On the 

vs. the first fine (which alone belongs to the Story of Sinuhe) begins several cm. from the 
original right edge of the ostracon, and the other fines leave in front of them a still larger 
blank space which occupies about two-thirds of the existing width. The last three lines on 
the vs., which are very much rubbed out, start 3 cm. farther to the right than the two 
which precede them. One or more fines may be missing at the bottom of the vs. (see Fig. 2). 
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According to Cerny, the -n'riting, of the literary type, probably dates from the second half 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The text on the vs. (11. 2-6) seems to be in the same hand as 
that on the rt. 


Et. 


tr. 

1 '/y 




sicC 

Lo I inx \ © 


«icC D 

TTloOCPK---- 


3 tr. SIC E 

tr. 

4 G tr. sic 









=nij' 

I j 


6 K tr. 


i..=.r^_ficar8“\SK-- 

blC 

^ Ltr 


il tr. sic N tr O 



tr. 


1 sicskO R R tr. 



Notes to the Transcription 

A. After psi a misplaced red verse-point which the scribe has smudged in order to cancel it. B. o added 
as an afterthought between .-j and ? . C . □ corruption of (second hist and Kpny) ; is made correctly 
in the first in [Rtnic] (rt. 3), and in/6tf (vs. 1). D. Trace suits P better than 7i (which would give 
E. A correction: =won a sign which looks like but which is rather a very cursive '^(dd-n-i for dd-n-J) ; cf.'^ 
in rdiiiii{Tt. 2) and mtrn ici {it. i). F. After «/r bra misplaced red verse-point cancelled in black. G. Owing 
to its level in the line, the trace suits — ^ (of [^=ij'o) better than the oblique stroke of the hieratic sign for . 

H. Abbreviated form of and not <=>; similar form in sy (rt. 5), normal form in ssnv (rt. 4), rh (rt. 6), 
sdin (rt. 8). I. Correction; c on • (Cerny). J. Correction: on some effaced signs which I cannot 

identify (perhaps already the words m hniv badly formed or containing an error). K. There remains of rOi 
only a small point. L. It is not impossible to read Q, but the sign would be wider at the top thanrt. 3 (^ ), 

and rt. 7 (91 ) ; cf. below, p. 2o.' M. Trace suits a 5 placed fairly high in the line (Cerny). N. Correction: 
(J ^ probably on . O. Trace does not quite suit . P. On the recto there was one line (or possibly two 
lines) more after 1. 8. Q. The scribe has smudged the top of the erroneous doubtless to cancel it {cf. 
above, note A). R. ^ and S first written in red, then inked over in black. Above a small oblique stroke in 
black, perhaps accidental. 

The three ostraca of the Story of Simihe which have just been described all refer to the 
passage where the hero of the tale, dying of thirst, is received by a Bediiin tribe, then, 
after various peregrinations, meets a prince of Lpper Eetenu whom he tells of the death 
of King Amenemmes I, and of the circumstances of his own flight. This passage is well 
represented in the Middle Kingdom by the papyri B and E, but it is, principally toward 

^ For the lines 2—6 of the vs., see below, p. 29. 

* For other signs, e.g. {cf. above, note H to the transcription), the form is also fairly variable. 
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the end, one of those -where these t-wo documents show fairly -v^'ide divergencies. In the 
New Kingdom this passage was previously known from four ostraca (C, OBh OB^, OB+),i 
but three of these give only a few words, and the fourth (OB^), which alone covers the 
whole of it, contains lengthy and numerous lacunae. It is therefore interesting to have 
the three new documents, even if they are so incompletely preserved. 

Of the two ostraca OV and OCl — I except OCy, the original extent of which is difficult 
to estimate — only OCl contained in its entirety the passage mentioned, which corresponds 
to B 26-43 = E 51-66. On OY the text reproduced was shorter and stopped at B 36 = 
E 60.^ As for the present text of OCy, it represents parts of B 30-34. Completed by these 
three new documents the Eamesside version of the Story of Sinuhe — which was not indeed 
everywhere uniform — is now known over nearly the whole extent of the passage, specially 
for B 26-36, where only a few words (sm-n-i n ichyt in B 27-28, ui-l r Kdrnl in B 29, 
}:d in B 32 and bn hn^-f in B 34) are not yet represented for this period. 

The texts OY and OCT started at the same point of the story. If the beginnings of lines 
lost on OA" be reconstructed, the first line being given a length equal to that obtained for 
the others, it will be seen that this text indeed commenced like that of OCT with the words 
rdhn-f n-l ynic (B 26-27).® It is probably not by chance that these two ostraca started 
at the same point. On OB^ the initial phrase of the passage copied also on OY and OCl is 
written in red, and on C it is preceded by the punctuation sign — which indicates the 
end of a considerable section.® Hence there was here, for the Egyptians, a clear division 
in the course of the story, and this probably explains why the two writers of the ostraca OY 
and OCT have Ijoth commenced their copy at the same place. 

As is the case for the other documents of the same sort, the text of the new ostraca does 
not exactly follow either of the two Middle-Kingdom versions. Further, among the diver- 
gencies from the papyrus texts that the three new documents present, some are particular 
to them, i.e. do not appear on the other ostraca. 

As regards the distribution of the red verse-points and the employment of rubrics,® 
the bad state of preservation of the New-Kingdom documents does not allow a comparison 
for the whole of the passage. Where comparison is possible, it may be noticed that there 
is agreement almost as often as disagreement between OY, OCy, or OCT and the other 
ostraca. Some important divergencies deserve to be pointed out ; in B 28, after njr irt-n-f n-i, 
OA’ has a verse-point, while OB^ has — ; in B 34, after 'M-n dd-n-f n-i, 0\ has a verse-point 
which is lacking in OB^, but in this last document these words are rubricized ; in E 65-6, 
OCl is the only one to give ’Idhy m ihw in red, but in B 225-6, where the same phrases appear 

* We must now add the ostracon ‘OIFAO*®'*^’ recently published by Posener, Ostraca hiercttiques htte- 
raires de Deir el Medineh, PL 25; on this remain only — if we confine ourselves to the passage which in- 
terests us — the words i „ of B 38 and 1,.^| j 'I ~ <? This was a very 

large ostracon; what remains of 11. 2 and 3 represents only about one-fifth of their original length. It 
does not seem that 1. 1, which might have commenced at about B 34, was the first of the text (cf. op. cit., 
p. 12), and consequently the complete ostracon probably covered the whole of the passage studied here. 

■ Or a few words farther, if the ostracon hail (i 11. (see above p. 16). 

® In OCy — where the greater extent of the lacunae was probably, to judge from the form of the 
breakages, hefote the preserved text — the line coming immediately before the present 1. 1 should start near 
sm-n-i kn^-f, and the words ^k^-n rdi-n-f n-lmw should be in the middle of the preceding line rather than at 
its beginning. Veiy likely this ostracon did not begin at the same place as the two others. 

•* Added later (the same in C 6 [= B 13] and in C 7 [= B 19]). 

^ Cf. Grapow, SpracMiche und scJiriflUche Formung dg. Texte, 53. The ostracon C has — i in places 
where other documents have a rubric, cf. C 2,'OB3 9 (= R 11), C 3/G 10-11 (= R 19), C 5/G 15-16 (= B 5-6), 
C T, G 23 (= B 19-20). 6 cf. op. cit.. 51-3. 
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again, these words are written in red in the papyrus B (the only one in which the passage 
appears). 

The text of the ostraca OV, OCy, and OCl presents a certain number of interesting 
points — either new variants or readings already attested but of which an additional example 
confirms the authenticity. These details are pointed out and studied in the following lines. 

OCl rt. 1 = B 27. The reading ps-n-f n-i of OCl is new. B has where is 

probably an error for (so in B 88) and C has (F 51 and OB^ 31 are damaged : 

^pO )^ ). Gardiner (Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 20) has proposed to correct into 

idLO (according to C 9)- the ‘quite meaningless’ of B. So corrected the text 

must mean, as Blackman has recently pointed out (JEA 22, 35-0), ‘Then he gave me 
water, while boiling (lit. (while) he was boiling) milk for me’. But it goes without saying that 
the Beduin Sheikh, finding Sinuhe dying of thirst, nt first gives him — immediately — some 
water, then afterwards busies himself with boiling milk for him : i.e. one would expect a text 
meaning (as the passage is generally translated) ‘ Then he gave me water, and he boiled milk 
forme’. Now it is precisely this sense that the reading ps-zi-/ n-i of OCl has. ^Ye are probably 
not, therefore, in presence of a secondary redaction due to the need of parallelism (two sdm-n-f 
forms) — the text of OCl certainly represents the original reading. This reading should be 
also that of E, for this text, written horizontally, might quite well be restored 
instead of is usually done. The same applies to OB^. The text of B is in 

any case faulty, and as it must be corrected, one correction is as possible as another.'’ 
The reading ps-f, which is in fact represented only by C — a Nineteenth- or Twentieth-Dynasty 
ostracon the text of which is extremely corrupt (see Gardiner, Notes, 3-4 and 4, n. 1) — may 
be due to the influence of Late Egyptian,^ which has a tendency to eliminate the Mm-n-f 
form and to replace it by sdm-f {cf. Erman, Neudg. Gr., § 312) ; other examples of this fact in 
Sinuhe are: in C 6 and 7, for hpr-n (B 11, E 36, G 19) and in OB+ 5) for 

M-n U (B 20. E 46 ; cf. also OP- 9/B 248) ; in OP-^ 2, for hit-n-f (B 144) ; in OB3 32, 

for Irt-nf (cf. Irt-n-sn B28. E 52; OVrt. 1: irt-n-f); in OIFAO’o+5 rt. 5, (sic) 

for <h<-n-tw E 55, E 80). 

OV rt.l = B 28. OV has nfr ir[t]-n-f lit. ‘what he Aid for me was good’, whilst the 
corresponding text of B and E 52 is nfrht-n-sn ‘what they did was good’. The singular •/. 
referring to the Sheikh only, in place of the plural -sn. referring to the whole of the tribe, 
already appears in OB3 32. which has ‘^‘^n easily understand that the sentences 

‘the Sheikh recognized me . . . — he gave me water — he boiled milk for me — I went with 
him to his tribe’ have led to ’they treated me well’ being replaced by Tie treated me well’, 
but the opposite modification would be less easily explicable. Consequently it is the nfr 
irt-n-f of OV and OB^ which must be considered as a deformation of the original text. As to 
the words n-i ‘for me’ of OA", one would expect to find them already in the Aliddle-Kingdom 
texts, a complement of this type usually being expressed in Egyptian (see, moreover, 

in B 77).’ However, it is impossible to affirm that on this point it is OA’ which 
corresponds to the original redaction. The words ' for me ’ may very well be a later addition, 
designed to render the text more explicit. 

* So Gardiner. Xotes on ihe Story of Sinuhe, 20. Sethe, le-^otiirl-e. p. .5, n. c: ‘statt tlie 

same Blackman. .JEA 22 (193li), 3.5. 

- Sethe, op. cit., p. 5, and Volten, Studien zitm Weisheitubiich de-< Anii. 20. have also chosen the 
reading ji-sf n-l. 

3 Perhaps -2- 0 for “A-Q. = ;«(■'!'/). with ellipse of both formative element and pronominal subject. 

■* See what is said concerning -jv- ; below, p. 25 (OCl rt. 6). 

^ Cf. Sethe, Erldut. Lese-st., p. 7 (to 5, 4): Ties ^ i) i i • 
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OCl rt. 2 = B 28. OCI, as already OB^ 32, replaces ^ rdi-yi ui of B and 

E 52 by rdit ud, which appears to be the ‘narrative sdmt-/ form ’frequently employed 

in the Story of Sinuhe (cf. Gardiner, Xotes, 14). In some other passages also we find the 
sdrnt-f form alternating with the sdm-n-j B 5, E 29/^^ C 5; B 

E 41 ; B 23, E 48/^1 C 8, OP‘, OB4 7 : B W7 H 3), 

but it is only here, in B 28, that the sdmt-f form appears in the latest documents. As this 
form was much more rarely emploj’ed than the sdm-n-f, and, further, was almost out of 
use as a narrative form in the New Kingdom, one may suppose that rdit ui of OY and OB^ 
is not due to the Eamesside scribes, but goes back to a Middle-Kingdom document. But 
perhaps it is only a meaningless writing due to the influence of ( = dd tic, 2nd pers.) 

of the parallel passage ® ‘^ny case, the presence of the ^ should 

be considered as important, since the scribe of OCl, who at first wrote believed it 

necessary to correct into 

OCl rt. 2= B 29. The passage where Byblos is mentioned was preserved only in the 
Middle-Kingdom documents B (^) and E 53 — OCl gives a more detailed spelling 

with the phonetic complement □ of kp (the same writing e.ij. Leps., Dkm., iii, 
88, f). As we have seen above (p. 19, note C to the transcription) OCl has in fact ^”'1^ 
with □ instead of C£:j. This corruption, which is due to the similar form of the two signs, 
probably goes back to a manuscript anterior to the Eamesside Period, since from the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onward □ and are clearly distinguished in hieratic. On this 
passage see further my article Sinouhe en Sijrie in the Melanges Dussaud, ii (in the press). 

OV rt. 2/OCy 1 = B 30. For the name of the Prince of Upper Eetenu, OY and OCy 
are quite in agreement with 013^ 33, the three documents having exactly the same spelling 
= (in OY '] is lost). This form corresponds to [^] of E 54, and the 
reading of B, where Q seems to be a later addition, remains isolated. 

On this name see my article cited in the preceding paragraph. 

OCy 1 = B 30-1. OCy gives correctly ^ T'oiV ['^c^yi] genitival 

n omitted in OB^ 33 and the r of Rtnw omitted in B. The spelling of OCy exactly follows 
that of E 55, where we must restore | ''"ith o {cf. Gardiner, Notes, 23) 

and not s= (as Blackman, Middle-Egn. Star., 15). 

OCI rt. 3 = B 31-2. Here OCl diverges fairly widely from the three other known texts 
(B, E, and OB^). In the first place by the employment of the narrative compound form 
^h^-n sdm-n-f instead of the sdm-f form of B and E 55 (OB^ 34: ^ j)- In the 

literary texts the quotations in oratio recta are introduced by the verb dd in the sdm-ln-f or 
<}p-n sdm-n-f forms, which correspond to a past tense. The sdm-f form is employed only when 
the act of speaking defined by dd is presented as an attendant circumstance to (Gard., 
Eg. Gr., § 213), or as the purpose of (§ 219), another action itself expressed by a form corre- 
sponding to a past tense {klrn-n-f} sdrn-ln-f,^ ^i^-n sdm-n-f,^ .sdm pw Ir-n-f,^ old perfective).^ 
In B 30-1 dd-f n-i must therefore be attached to the preceding hi-n : ‘fAmmunenshi — he was 
the prince of Upper Eetenu — took me, saying to me: . . .’ But the concomitance, or the 
relation, whatever it may be, of the two actions need not necessarily be put into relief, and 
instead of a virtual clause of purpose or of circumstance with the sdm-f form (‘relative 

^ Sliipirrecked Sailor 67 (Iw u-p-n-f). 137 (see below, n. 5). 

■ Peasant Bt 24, B 1, o3. 88. 139, etc. 

' Sh. S. 86. 149. 

^ Westcar [1, 17]; 4, 18; 6, 23; Peas. B 1, 74. 

® Sh. S. 136 {wn-k(wi) . . ., dml-n-i . . ., dd.l). 
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present’), there may be a co-ordinate clause with the construction <h^-n sdm-n-f (past) — 
compare Shipiirecked Sailor 67-9 (A) with 81-3 (B) : 




(B) 







(A) ‘He opened his mouth to me, while I was on my belly before him, saying to me 
(or in order to say to me): Who has brought thee'?’ 

(B) ‘He opened his mouth to me, while I was on my belly before him, and then he said 
to me: Who has brought thee?’ 

Thus the reading of OCl seems to be in itself as correct as that of B. E, and OB^, and it is 
difficult to say which is the one that agrees with the archetype. The consensus of B, E, and 
OB3 is not a proof in fayour of the yersion represented by these three documents, for a redac- 
tion secondary but correct in itself had quite possibly been recopied seyeral times already in 
the Middle Kingdom. It is, howeyer, more likely that dd-J n-i is the original form; this 
form indicates a circumstantial nuance which is characteristic of a recherche style — ^h^-n 
dd-n-f n-i is, on the contrary, one of the commonest forms used to introduce a speech. 
Since it is employed so frequently in Egyptian tales, it may readily be imagined that a 
scribe may haye mechanically utilized it instead of dd-f n-l — the contrary would be, I think, 
less easily explainable. 

The moditication of the continuation of the text is more important. While the two 
Middle-Kingdom MSS., with the reading each 

other, and while 0B3 34, for the Kew Kingdom, has the 

reading of OCl is • -'^t first sight we might think that we haye to do 

with a new redaction, but there exists, farther on in the course of the story, in B 77, a 
sentence and it is obvious that the words 0 umn-k of OCl are 

interpolated from this passage. The text of OCl was very probably 

<^tiffering from B and E only by the addition of </ wnn-k between tw and 
hn^-i. This restoration is confirmed by the presence of these same words hn’^-i sdm-k r n Knit 
in OCy, which probably also contained — as we shall see below — the same redaction as OCl, 
namely ^Jd-n dd-n-f n-i njr tw The same holds good for OV. in which, however, only 
the end of the word Kmt is preserved. It is the words tw and figuring in the two 
passages B 31 and B 77, which are the source of the confusion. The two sentences are too 
far apart from each other for it to be a question of a risual error, a fault committed in the 
reading or in the copy — we certainly have to do with an error of memory, i.e. a change in 
the text due to its oral transmission or to its being put into writing from memory. On 
another Eamesside ostracon, also coming from Der el-Madinah and belonging to Alan H. 
Gardiner, we see a similar contamination but one which affects this time the sentence of 
B 77 for which this text gives (rt. 5) red) with nfr as in B 31 

instead of j;'-^^of B77 (E 103 has 1] ( ).^ Furthermore, for the passage 

B 31-2, as well in OY (rt. 2-3) as in OCy (1-2). the lacunae (respectively from ^mmw-nnfi to 
Knit and from Rtnw to hd-i) seem too long- for the text of B and E or that of OB^, but 
suits that of OCl — therefore it is probable that OY and OCy had the same reading as OCl. 
Although it is at the origin only a matter of a confusion of two similar passages, we have 
in fact to do with readings characteristic of the Eamesside version of Thebes, and not with 
errors due to the writers of the ostraca. 

^ On OIFAO^°'*5 (see above, p. 20, n. 1) the remaining rt. 9 belongs to nfr irrt-l n-k (which follows 
u-Mi-k Jud-i). ^ -4^3 far as we can judge in reconstructing the lost parts of the lines. 
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The reader may have noticed that the changes made in B 31 and B 77 are such that 
both sentences have become unified: 

B 31 OCl [OV, OCy] 

B 77 0- Gardiner. 

But the two passages which have thus become identical do not appear on the same ostracon. 
Further, we notice in the various New- Kingdom documents some divergencies which attest 
for this period the existence of several versions of the story. Therefore it is possible that 
actually none of these versions had a unified redaction of the two passages in question, 
though such a redaction would be quite likely. Changed as they are in the Xew- Kingdom 
version, the passages B 31 and B 77 do not thereby cease to be correct Egyptian, but the 
slightly different meanings that they then have agree less well with the context. There is 
therefore no doubt that the original redaction is the one preserved in B and E. Concerning 
this Gardiner remarks (in a letter): ‘my ostracon borrows from B 31 ; that it cannot 
be correct is shown by the same word following almost immediately [in = nfr 

Irrt-i )vk in B 77] — the exceedingly skilful author of the tale would not ha\ e been guilty of 
repeating the word at such close quarters. Therefore of B must be retained.' 

OCl rt. 4 = B 33. The omission of the suffix ^ after ssnc is erroneous; see B and 
K 57 fOB^ 35 has a lacuna in this place). 

OV rt. 4. Plead ‘jth month of s>nw, day 28’ — the date on which 

the lines of the ostracon which precede these words were written. 

OCl rt. 5 = B 35. OCT is in agreement with of R 58, already followed 

in the Xew Kingdom by OB' and OB^ 36 — hr m isst pw of B continues to remain alone 
(cf. Gardiner, Xotes, 24, 155). The writing of OCl, with instead of the correct 

occurs again on the Eamesside ostracon Berlin 21454, 1. 3 (in an unidentified text), coming 
also from Per el-TIadinah. 

OV rt. 5 = R 59. - OY, completing 1; of OB’ and 0B3 37 

(OB’ with the mistake ^ for r/), is in agreement Avith ^ of R 59; B 36 omits 

this sentence. 

OV rt. 5 = B 36. Shtp-ib-r< pn ‘this Sehetepibre< ’ cannot be correct in this place, 
and ^ is A'ery probably a false archaism for pic,^ a form Avhich appears in OB^ 87 — 
(®i apparently, ought to be restored in R 60 

(cf. Blackman, Middle-Egn Star., 16rt, n. lOu); B, on the other hand, has simply n-sw-blt 
S. u'dfic r ^ht. OV folloAA's E exacth^ in omitting both T of B and the vii^-hrw, AA’hich is 
peculiar to the X'ew-Kingdom documents (OB’ and OB^) f one text confirming the other, it 
is probable that in OV and E A\-e should read »S'. pw wdnc r iht. As de Buck has pointed out 
{Griffith Studies, 60, n. 1), this A’ariant Avith pw — Avhich Gardiner {Notes, 156) considered as 
not yielding a very satisfactory sense — is not incorrect Avith regard to its construction {cf. 
Gard., Eg. Gr., § 325) and agrees well Avith the context, its sense being ‘It is that S. has 
gone . . .’ The construction without pic of B is, indeed, also correct (cf. op. cit., § 322), 
but it is less exphcit. It is A'ery probable that the original reading is S. wdnc of B, and that 
this construction Avas very soon reinforced by the addition of pw in order to put its role 
of explanatory answer into relief. 

’ Cf. Sethe, 1 erbum, I, § 225; Erman, Xeuag. Or., § 115 Anin. 

^ See also R 6 and variants Avhere mii-hrw appears in the New Kingdom (G, OB^, — except C) 

but not in the jMiddle Kingdom (R, A™). 
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The determinative of icdi in OY is erroneous (for Ji) and is borrowed from the 
homonym 'to be sound'. 

For the apparent dual spelling iht ‘horizon’, see e.g. in C 2 = E 6 ; 

it is a writing frequent in the New Kingdom: cf. Wb., r, 17 ; Kuentz, Bull. Inst. Jr. 17 (19'20), 
167-S. 

OCl rt. 6 = B 37. Here OCl diverges widely from B and R 61, both of which have 
rJi-yi-tiv hprt hr-s ‘one did not know what might happen on account of this’ (for this transla- 
tion see de Buck’s remarks in Griffith Studies, 60; see, too, Mel. Maspero, i, Sol). OB^ 37-8, 

the onlyother New- Kingdom variant, has here a lacuna and has only however, 

this text certainly differed from that of OCl, for the lacuna is too short to have contained the 
same words, even the shorter text of B and R hardly finding sufficient room. The form nn 
rh-tic of OCT would be a future in Middle Egyptian, but taken as such it gives no satisfactory 
sense here. This form must probably be explained as due to the influence of Late Egyptian 
both for the use of ^ in place of (c/. Erman, Xeudg. Or., §§ 747, 7o3)^ and for the replacing 
of the .sdm-n-f hy the sffin-J form (cf. op. cit., § 312).- If the traces at the end of the line 
really belong, as it seems, to a <? (see above, p. 19, note L to the transcription), we must 
probably restore hr-s as in the parallel texts. The sentence of OCl — 

[ ^ then mean ‘one does not know on account of what this has happened’,® the 

change of meaning relatively to B and E resting only on the insertion of between 

hprt and Jir-s. This word nn ‘this, these things’ very likely refers to the death of Amen- 
emnies I, as in ‘I dbl not mean to live after this’ (E 31), with the 

variant ■=>« [s=..‘after him’ (B 7; see also G 16-17, C 5). Thus — after the sentence' Sehetep- 
ibre« has gone to the horizon’ (B 36) — OCT, instead of alluding as do B and E to the 
uncertainty which followed the king’s death (‘nobody knows what might happen on account 
of Amenemmes’ death'), presents this death itself as having happened in unknown cir- 
cumstances (‘nobody knows on account of what Amenemmes’ death has happened’). This 
agrees well with the fact that the news of the king's death — in reality probably a murder — 
was at first kept secret {Sui. R 17 ff. ; cf. de Buck, Mel. Maspero, i. 851), and consequently 
the text of OCl may be correct and possibly goes back to the Middle Kingdom. But, on the 
other hand, the uncertainty of the future alluded to in the text of B and R far better 
explains Sinuhe's panic and flight, and therefore it is this text which we must consider 
as representing the archetypal reading. 

OCl rt. 7= B 39. of OCl confirms the reading of R 63, where lu, 

damaged, is not absolutely certain, B having See also, in B 255, of 

PBA 7-8^ for of B. 

Inn icl (see above, p. 19, note N to the transcription) is an error ior ln-n-J id (so B and 
E 63; OB® 39 has here a lacuna). 

OCl rt. 8 = B 41. Here OCl follows B, where also appear the words n sdml-i) ts liuric 
which are omitted in E ; OB® 40 has a lacuna, and it is not possible to say whether this 
sentence figured there {cf. Blackman, Jliddle-Egn Stor., 17a, n. 12a). Notice that the 

* Other examples of the same replacement of by R 20, C 3. B tO/'OE® 39 (twice). B 42 OB® 40 
(n rh-h'nn rh-’i). B 55, OIFAO^^®-® rt. 5 (both n'nn and si]m-n-f;s']m-f). B 61-2,/OIFAO^°+® rt. 0 (both n 'nn 
and idm-n-flidm-f); cf. Gunn, Stuilie9, 108-9, and Gardiner, Eg. Gr., §455 Obs. 

- See also above, p. 21 (OCl rt. 1). 

^ For hprt = "imperfective relative form in reference to the past without any implication of con- 
tinuity’, cf. Gard., Eg. Gr., § 389, 1 (p. 306). 

* PBA = PapjTus in the Museum of Xatural Historr' at Buenos Aires, published JEA 20 (1934), 

47-50, and PL ix, 1 (Middle Kingdom). For see p. 49 (Col. 7). 
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abnormal absence of the suffix ^ in OCl occurs already in B — in B 227, 

■where the same sentence appears again, B has this time "^dth traces of a correction). 
This absence of the sufSx can be only a coincidence; the numerous divergencies existing 
elsewhere between B and OCl are against the possibility that it rests on a common origin 
of both texts. 

OCl vs. 1 = R 65. We must certainly not read h Idhic, which would here give no 
sense. The scribe must first have written in mistake for (|^|; then, doubtless in 
order to annul the erroneous group , he smudged the top of the | (c/. above, p. 19, note Q to 
the transcription) ; finally he added the correct group . This passage — the begirming of 
which is unfortunately lost in OCl as in all the other documents hitherto known — is omitted 
in B but exists in R 65 as well as on the other New-Kingdom ostraca (OB^ 40-1 and 
OIFAOi°-^5 rt. 2). For the spelling of OCT, see of OB^ and 

■i<=l Vis'll® OIFAO‘°'^5. These Aew-Kingdom writings without ^ , specially those 
with the ending -w, belong actually to the word idhiv ‘the marshlands of the Delta’. 


The three new duplicates OV, OCy, and OCT of the Story of Sinuhe present some in- 
teresting facts for the establishment of the original text. The most important is that OCl 
gives for the passage B 27 a new reading ps-n-f n-i, clearly superior to that of the other 
documents and seeming really to correspond to the archetypal reading. But it is above all 
for the details of redaction peculiar to the Aew-Kingdom Theban documents — which are, 
for the most part, ostraca coming from Der el-Madinah — that the new texts are interesting. 
For the passage covered by these documents, constant divergencies between the Middle- 
Kingdom texts on the one hand, and those of the Eamesside Period on the other, are now 
discernible in two places; 

B 28; MK. nfr irt-n-sn (B, R)— NK. nfr irt-n-f («•!) (OV, OB3), 

B 28: MK. rdvn ivi Just (B, E) — NK. rdit in J_ust (OCT, OB^). 

On the other hand, the lack of uniformity already noticed in several places in the 
Eamesside documents hitherto known is further accentuated by OV and OCl — thus, in 
B 28, of OV rt. 1 is omitted in OB^ 32 ; in B 31, OCT rt. 3 has ^huyi dd-n-f n-i and nfr tic E 
icnn-li [hnuij while OB^ 34 has dd[f hT] and nfr Jjr{t}-Ji Jin^-i; etc. 

For the passage studied here the peculiarities of the Eamesside documents do not seem, 
generally speaking, to be original readings, going back to an ancient text having some 
chances of being the archetype. Where the Theban documents differ from both B and E, 
they give in most cases a more commonplace or more explicit text which clearly appears 
to be secondary. These deformations which our Eamesside texts show relatively to B 
and R do not rest on graphic confusions, but seem rather to be due to defects of memory. 
They are alterations of the type of those that one may expect to meet with in a text trans- 
mitted orally, and of which for certain passages the general idea has been retained without 
the text being remembered word for word. In this way are best explained such modifications 
as the replacing of nfr Irt-n-sn by nfr irt-nf (B 28) or of dd-f n-i by (Jiun dd-nf n-i (B 31), 
or again the confusion of two sentences separated one from the other in the course of the 
story, but showing similarities in meaning and form, as is the case for nfr tw Juiui (B 31) and 
nik tic V icnn-Ji Jin^-i (B 77) both resulting in nfr tw icnn-'k Jinui. It is also possible that some 
of these changes may be the result of a recension of the tale, i.e. that they are intentional, 
considered modifications of passages appearing, at a given moment, obscure or imperfect 
in respect of style, or needing alterations for some other reason — hut this is not obvious. 
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As regards the relationship of the Ramesside documents to those of the Middle Kingdom, 
the new duplicates corroborate the indications already furnished by the other ostraca; 
when B and E differ it is generally R that the ostraca follow. In the part of the text which 
concerns us, only the passage B 40-2 (from n up-tu-i to Just in) is an exception — here 
OCl rt. 8 has, with B, the sentence n spn-i fs hwnc (B 41) which is lacking in E. 

As to the conditions in which the new documents were written. I thought at first that 
I had seen in the modification of the sentence nfr tw in OCl — which cannot he explained 
by an error of reading or hearing — a proof that this ostracon has not been copied or dictated 
but written from memory. But since the same modification appears on Gardiner’s ostracon 
also, this conclusion is not valid. It is certainlj- an error of memory, but it is not the writer 
of the ostracon who is responsible for it. In fact, the corruptions of signs which occur in 
OCl. especially the corruption of into n, clearly show that this text — as. I think, the 
majoritj’ of the literary ostraca — was copied from some other document. CVe can indeed 
hardly believe that so gross a mistake as the use of for even under its less striking 
hieratic aspect, would have persisted through several copies. It is therefore likely that the 
writer of the ostracon is himself guilty of this corruption. 

We have seen above (p. 22) that, for palaeographical reasons the corruption of [Zg] 
into 0 must rest on a type of hieratic not posterior to the Eighteenth Dynasty. Thus it is 
not impossible that the document from which the writer of the ostracon OCl copied his text 
was a Middle-Kingdom papyrus. The redactional changes which OCT shows relatively to 
B and E are not in conflict with this view, for they may quite well go hack to the iliddle 
Kingdom, and, on the other hand, what is in this ostracon characteristic of the New King- 
dom, namely the spelling of some words, may be due to the scribe’s own initiative. The 
other ostraca, or at least the most part of them, do not seem at first sight to contradict 
this view. This hypothesis of a Middle-Kingdom original for OCT (and consequently also 
for other ostraca from Der el-Madinah) would he in opposition to the existence of a real 
New-Kingdom recension of the tale made in the Theban schools. In other words, what 
seem in the New-Kingdom Theban ostraca to be features of their own, and therefore 
authorize us to speak of a ‘Ramesside version’, would in fact go back — at least in the 
majority of cases — to a hitherto unknown Middle-Kingdom manuscript diverging widely 
from both B and E in several places. Of course, this hypothesis (briefly alluded to by 
Gardiner, Xotes, 163) needs further inquiries, dealing with the whole of the material. The 
situation must certainly be a very complex one. 

The value of the new documents is fairly high if they are considered in themselves and 
not relatively to an archetype, the exact tenor of which moreover is not known with certi- 
tude. The text of OCy — perhaps because it is the shortest! — is the most correct: this text 
contains no mistakes but the two which have been corrected. Next conies OV, with only 
some insignificant mistakes, as for and for pw (rt. 5). and an unclassical >pelling 
for pt ‘horizon’ (rt. 5). OCT is a little more corrupt (cf. rt. 2, vs. 1); three times it omits 
a suffix (rt. 4. 7. S), but it is relatively good on the whole. 

Ostraca of the Story of Sinuhe are comparatively rare: among the 108 literary ostraca 
recently published by G. Posener^ only two’- contain an extract from this text. It is 
therefore regrettable that the three new documents studied here have come to us in so 
fragmentary a state.^ 8uch as they are. they have, however, permitted some additions to 
be made to our present knowledge of the most famous literary text of ancient Egypt. 

^ Catalogue de.s Ostraca hiirat. litter. Je Deir el Medineh {Cairo, 1934-8), - Xos. 1011 and 1045. 

^ It is not impossible that the missinj; part of OCl. the breakage in which is very recent, may be one day 
recovered among the numerous ostraca bought durmg recent years at Luxor. 
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Appendix 

The texts not belonging to the Story of Sinuhe which occupy the versos of the ostraca OV 
(see above, p. 16) and OCl (see above, p. IS) are the following: 

OV. — Ys. 1-6 (or x+l-x-fG ?). Hymn to an unidentified divinity. 


Ys. 


1 



9 



tr. 



Notes to the Transcription 

A. The reading 'Jv seems to be required bj' where / is almost sure; the signs would 

be badly formed on account of the irregularity of the surface. B-C. The transcription of these signs is 
doubtful (see below). ^ 

Translation 

‘ (1) (2) ■ in the southern countries; Lord (3) (the goddess) [Bene)i]et ('?), 

being precise and completed; ■■■■ (4) dispelling the trouble; Lord of fury (5) killing(9) 

the sun-people; Lord of radiance (’??) (6) ’ 

H. Grapow and E. Hecker, who have kindly, at my request, examined the material 
of the Worterhuch, tell me that there is no text parallel to the preceding. The expression 
sd hnnic occurs only in P. Leyden i. 347, x, 11 (magical text),^ in 

arms dispel the trouble, it will not reach me’. 

In 1. 3 is one possible restoration, but one may also read, for example, 

(Ikl^-> I. 318, 15). For ?ib dndn (vs. 4), cf. Wb., v, 471, 13-14; this epithet 
denotes different gods, among them Sobek. 

In 1. 0 what appears to be written probably, as 

Gardiner points out to me, a corruption of the spelling (Golenischeff Glos- 
sary, 3, loj, var. (^l^udge, Greenfield Papyrus, PI. 86), which occurs for 

Fun-people'. 

^ In U. 0-6 the signs are in reality much more effaced than the facsimile seems to indicate, and the forms 
of the greater part of the traces are uncertain. 

^ Chabas, Aegypt. Hierat. Pap. I. 343-71 . . . te Leiden (in Leemans, Aegijpt. ilon. van het Xederl. 
Museum ran Oudheden te Leiden, u), PI. 145. 
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OCl.— Vs. 2-6. A list (•?). 




Except ‘bird’ and ‘intestine’ no ’ivord can be identified with certitude. The signs in 
U. 4-6 are very much effaced, and none of them is absolutely sure. 

In 1. o it is possible to read c= instead of 
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THE STATUETTE OF AN EGAPTIAN COMMISSIONER 

IN SYRIA 

By GEOEG STEIXDOEFF 

Haheiit sm fata aniiquitates . — At the beginning of the year 1894 was found, reputedly in 
the Delta, a slightly damaged statuette of black basalt. It reached Cairo, where it was 
offered for sale to various Egyptologists by one of the largest dealers in antiquities, but none 
of them purchased it because of the high price demanded. It moved on to Paris, but there, 
too. it found no purchaser. Its further travels led it to England, and its subsequent fate 
remained for a long time unknown. Emile Chassinat saw it in Paris, copied with care the 
important inscription on the back-pillar, and published a description of the figure entitled 
Un Interprcte egijptien pour les Pays Chananeens in Bull. Inst. Jr. 1, 98-100. 

To-day the statuette (see PI. viij stands in tlie fine Egyptian Collection of the lYalters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. ‘It came here in 1928, variously described as ‘Prince of Ethiopia, 
period of Eamesses’ and ‘Statue of a Prince, 2t)th dynasty’. Dr. Dorothy K. Hill, Curator 
of the Department of Ancient Art, very kindly tells me.^ 

The statuette, which Ijears the Inventory Xo. 22.203, is 0-305 m. high, and is wrought 
of a very fine-grained hard serpentine. The feet are missing. The broad back-pillar, the 
lower end of which is liroken away ^^i^h the feet, extends up to the nape of the neck. 
A man in upright posture wearing the dress of the Middle Kingdom is represented. He is 
clad in a long smooth kilt, which begins below the breast and extends down to the middle 
of the calves. The kilt is supported by two narrow straps indicated in relief, which are 
placed close to the neck ; it is impossible to follow these straps behind because of the back- 
pillar. The coiffure, too, is that customary in the Middle Kingdom, and resembles, for 
example, that of the Berlin Khertihotpe (Schafer, FropyUien-Kunstgeschichte, 275): a large 
Yug which leaves the ears free, and reaches down to the shoulders, where its ends are cut in 
triangular shape in front ; the hair is arranged in horizontal waves. The arms are not free 
but are joined to the body by means of smoothed fillings; the fingers, too, are only slightly 
separated from each other, although the nails are clearly reproduced. The work is throughout 
good. The breasts and nipples are surprisingly salient, otherwise the body and also the face 
with its prominent cheek-bones are treated conventionally, without any individuality. 
The figure has all the distinctive traits of the art of the Middle Kingdom. The inscription, 
which was carved in a vertical line on the kilt in front and contained the name of the 
deceased, must certainly have belonged to this period too. It has been carefully smoothed 
away, but traces of it may still be clearly seen, especially of the titles with which 

the inscription began. How to read the trace which follows I do not know; the title 
suggests itself, but does not suit at all (Gunn). 

At the bottom of the kilt, and over the old inscription, a scene of adoration has been 
placed later in sunk relief: to the right Osiris is standing on a plinth, with the Atef crown 

^ For this and other information concerning the statuette I wish to thank Dr. HiU. I am furthermore 
grateful to the Board of Trustees of the Walters Art Gallerj- for granting permission to publish this monument. 

I am also indebted to Professor Gunn for the many suggestions, corrections, and references which he 
has given me in the preparation of this article. 
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^ on his head, and the |-sceptre and ‘flagellum’ in his hands. Behind him stands the 
falcon-headed Horus with the double crown, holding in one hand the j-sceptre and in the 
other the , and behind him again is a goddess in human form, probably Isis, bearing the 
cow-horns and sun-disk on her head, 's^dth papyrus-sceptre and -f. At what cult-centre 
this triad of divinities should be located I am unable to say. 

Before these three divinities, facing left, there kneels a man lifting his two hands in prayer, 
with one leg stretched out to the rear. The inscription in two lines mentions his name; (1) 
(fl) ‘The Ka of the Osiris, the justified Pedeeset, 

the son of h\py.’ All the figures of this scene are treated in silhouette fashion; the inner- 
surfaces are for the most part left rough, no doubt the better to receive painting or gilding ; 
only certain parts — the hands of Osiris, the upper arm, one leg, and part of the dress of the 
praying figure — have been smoothed. 

The inscription on the back-pillar, which is also a later addition, belongs to the same 
Pedeeset who is depicted on the front ; it is in two vertical lines, and, with the exception of 
two or three signs at the lower end, is excellent!}' preserved. As PI. vii, 2. sho-ws it clearly, 
it is unnecessary to reproduce it here. The signs had been drawn for the stone-cutter by 
a draughtsman who was no great master of his craft : at the beginning of 1. 1 ^ is reversed ; 
lower clown the p of sniry is misplaced; and the grouping of the signs has not always been 
successful. Noteworthy are the two occurrences of the ‘wig’ sign T instead of (suffix 
2 sg. m.), which is also of importance for the dating of the inscription. It is first found 
in inscriptions of the Twenty-second Dynasty, e.g. on the Cairo statuettes Nos. (CCG) 
42206, 42206, 42215, 42225; on a Berlin Museum stela. No. 22461 (to which Herr Hecker 
kindly draws my attention) ; ^ for is of course frequent in inscriptions of the Graeco- 
Eonian period. 

TlLrXSLATIOX 

(1) An offering that the King gives^ to (/i) Osiris Onnophris, the Great God, the Euler 
of Eternity, that he may permit thy corpse to enter (the tomb),^^ that he may cause thy 
mummy (s'li) to become divine.”^ that thou mayest become one with the rays of the sun, 
that thou mayest approach (sA), (-2) thy star^' in the sky — for the ka of the only excellent 
one, the really exact one (mtr m/(),the impartial,'’ the commissioner'’^ (or, ‘messenger') of 
Canaan'’^^ and Palestine'’"^ Pedeeset, the son of Apy,^^ [the justified]. 


Notes 

I. The mention of the material offerings to the dead which should follow here has been omitted. 

II. For s<k ‘to cause the corpse to enter (the tomb)’ see IJA, iv, 56 (2). 

III. The text is no doubt corrupt here also. Gunn regards the p which precedes J as being 

erroneouslv displaced from its proper position before read sutryf s^h-k; cf. Steindorff, 

Anita, II, 66: '(may the God grant) that thy corpse become divine ^ in the Necropolis'. 

IV. Read phrase ‘to approach the sky’ cf. TIT., iv, 20 (20). 

“ is no doubt an unusual phonetic orthography for cioy ‘star’; cf. the later writings of the 
word TTh., iv, 82: Brugsch, Drei FestMender, Taf. ii, 1; op. cit., Taf. v, 2; 

Buch V. Durchwandeln d. Eicigkeit (ed. v. Bergmanu), 11.' 

V. Bdl hr gs 'to place on the (one) side’= 'to be partial ; JI 6 ., v, 192 (20). 

VI. The noun u-pwty is a derivative with the ending -y from wpict ‘embassy, message' ; TIA. i, 

304 translates it excellently by ‘Bote, . . . Kommissar’ and might perhaps have added ‘Gesandter'. 
With reference to a foreign country, i.e. as designating an oftlcial sent to foreign lauds, it is found 
in two other places ; P. Harris 1, 7 8, 1-2, ' I (the king) sent ^ i V ? \\1^ I -i 'S'l 

^ For these references I am indebted to H. Grapow. 
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niy ivpu'tyw (pi.) to the land Ql‘\ and Wetunnun, 2, 51 ‘Indeed I have not done to thee that which 
has been done to ^ the ipivtyu' (pi.) of Kha<eniwese’ ^ The 

'king's messengers’ occupied a particularly high place among these ‘messengers’ and were 
sent by the king himself on special missions into foreign countries. Such a 'king's me.s.senger' is 
known to us from the Middle Kingdom, but details of his mission are not mentioned: Breasted, 
Anc. Rec., i, § 467. We learn more about them and their duties in the New Kingdom, particularly 
from inscriptions in Nubia (Abu Simbel and Halfa-Buhen). In the first year of Ramesses-Siptah 
(end of the Nineteenth Dynasty), the ‘king's messenger to all the 

foreign countries’ Eekhpehtewef was entru-sted by the king with the important task of 
‘installing in his office’ the newly appointed viceroy of Nubia, the ‘king's son of Ku.sh’, Setkhv 
(the future king Sethos II), Breasted, op. cit., in, § 642 ; Maspero in Th. M. Davis, Tomb of Siphtah, 
p. xxi : see also Maclver- Woolley, Buhen, 20, where the same man is mentioned. An office-holder 
contemporary with him was the e T Neferhor, who also in the first year of Siptah 

was instructed to accompany the newly appointed viceroy 8etkhy on his first official journey to 
Nubia, see Maclver-Woolley, op. cit., 25 f. A third named Hori had the task 

in the third year of Siptah's reign of ‘installing in office the (Nubian) officials’ ITil Pi”m 

Breasted, op. cit., in, §645; Mac I ver- Woolley, op. cit., 38. In the sixth year of the same king's 
reign we again find in Nubia a 'king’s messenger to all countries’ about whose official activity 
nothing is mentioned: iMacIver- Woolley, op. cit., 36. Lastly I must mention a king's messenger 
to Syria •==■; (hi .s name is unfortunately lost) who was given missions to Syria and Nubia, 

and who is also recorded in Buhen, MacIver-IVoollcy, op. cit., 32. He was entrusted with the high 
office of 'Fan-bearer on the king’s right hand’, ju'-t as the others appointed to bo 'king's messengers’ 


also had their offices as LI 


' First Charioteer (I'd/') of His Majesty’, Maclver- 


Woolley, op. cit., 36. For the rest, such 'king's me.ssengers’ had their counterparts at foreign 
courts : thus the Hittite king .sent two of these officials to Ramesses II, Terteshub and Raimose, in 
order to deliver the silver tablet containing the peace treaty, Leps., Dim., iii, 146. 

However, our Pedee.set was probably not one of these envoys of high rank. He is called only 
u'pu'ty (without the additional 'of the king’) and was certainly only a simple ‘commissioner’, see below. 

Chassinar [Bull. Inst. fr. 1, 99) sees in the of our inscription a different word from ivpicty 
‘messenger’: he derives it from 'expliquer, eclaircir, faire connaitre, demontrer’ — where is 

this verb to be found with these meanings''' — and tran.slates it by ‘traducteur, interprete’, that 
is, something like ' dragoman ’, thinking of the officials of the royal chancellery, who, as the Amarna- 
letters show, had the ta.sk of translating correspondence in foreign languages. But one would 
never have spoken of a 'dragoman of Canaan and Palestine'. 

YH. By Kn^n is meant here not the city (as Lops., Dl:m., iii. 126, a) but the country, as already 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dvnasties: R- 7, 26, 9 ; 


1 , 9, 1. 

VIII. pist (ni2;*7D) Philistaea, UaXaKjTLvrj, the country in which the Rfst 

settled after being driven back by the Egyptians under Ramesses III; as name of a country also 
in Medinet Habu, 1 , PL 29: high. concealed in their cities’. 

That Plst is Persia, and that it is connected with ol Uepaat {Urk., ii, 128 = Decree 

of Canopus, 6), as suggested by Hall in Rec. Champ., 325, 1 consider quite impossible. 

IX. The personal name ^ pij is found only here ; it is no doubt Canaanite in origin. Burchardt 
equates it with 'Dy, ’’Dly, LXX Ici><f>e: see Ranke, Personennamen, 60, 11. 


^ Concerning the lively Egyptian-Syrian trade relations in the New Kingdom, see the ‘Diary of a border 
official’ (time of Merneptah), which was treated first by Erman (ZAS 17, 29 fi.), later by Wolf {ZA8 69, 39 ff). 
The Egyptian ‘messengers’ belong to the lord; the imsw are not, as Wolf translates, ‘servants’, but 
‘Gefolgsleute’, j'.c. ‘soldiers’ or followers of the poUce troops. 


THE STATUETTE OF AN EGYPTIAN COMMISSIONER IN SYRIA 33 

A statuette of the Yidclle Kingdom — an inscription and a relief of a later period in memory 
of a Pedeeset: when were these additions made, when was the old statuette taken over 
by posterity with ruthless obliteration of the original name? I think I am correct in 
assuming for this the period of the Twenty-second Dynasty. It was in this period that 
the Egyptians remembered their glorious past, the days of the Senwosrets and Ameneinhets. 
and also in their art turned back to the models of the Twelfth Dynasty. They imitated 
the classical forms in plastic art, and indeed often so slavishly and with such success, 
that to-day even a stylistically well-trained eye has difficulty in distinguishing a genuine 
work of the Middle Kingdom from a work of the later period. As a striking example of 
such successful imitation we may take the granite seated figure of a high official in \Izier's 
dress from the Karnak ‘cachette’ which has been published and discussed by Legrain, 
Statues et Statuettes (CCG), in, Xo. 42206, PI. 13, p. 15. Schafer, who reproduces it in 
Fropijlcien-Kunstgeschiehte, Pig. 343, 1, explains it, certainly correctly, as a work of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, whereas Legrain [loc. cit.) places it, though with he^itation. in the 
Twelfth Dynasty and considers only the inscription to be late. The case is similar with the 
statue CCG No. 42207 ; this, too. dates from the Twenty-second Dynasty, whereas accord- 
ing to Legrain (op. cit.) only the inscription belongs to this period, the statue itself dating 
from the Twelfth Dynasty, and having been "utilisee’ by the later owner. ^ Such ‘usurpa- 
tions' do however happen, and one example is the statuette of our Pedeeset, which may 
have come from an old temple store-room and has been adapted for a new owner by new 
inscriptions and a relief. 

This new owner is historically important by reason of the office which he fills, naturally 
on the supposition that our dating (Twenty-second Dynasty) is accurate. Pedeeset was 
a ‘commissioner' of Canaan and Palestine. We know that the Syrian foreign policy of 
Egypt again became active in the Twenty-second Dynasty : the bold and active Sheshonk I, 
the founder of the dynasty, attempted to restore the old suzerainty by military means, 
and undertook about the year 930 b.c. the expedition against Palestine which is known 
to us from the biblical Book of Kings, and during which the treasures of the palace and 
temple of Jerusalem were taken as booty. Of further consequences of this campaign 
we hear nothing. It was certainly more than a mere expedition of which the only pur- 
pose was ‘to snatch together as much booty as possible and to fill the empty treasure- 
chambers viTth it’ (Meyer, Gesch. Alt., ii-, 47). But it did not effect even a temporary 
conquest by means of which, as at the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the land was placed 
under Egyptian administration and the Syrian princes were made tributary vassals of 
Pharaoh. Diplomatic relations were established with the small states of Palestine (Meyer. 
loc. cit.), and through permanent messengers or commissioners amicable relations were set 
up which facilitated in particular the exchange of goods. One of the instruments of these 
relations was doubtless our Pedeeset. His father was jirobably a Syrian, and he himself 
may have been a Syrian despite his Egyptian name, and consequently specially suital)le 
for this important office. Perhaps he resided in the Delta, say in Bubastis, and our statue 
may have come from the temple of his city, possiljly from his tomb. Then the mistakes of 
the inscription are explained; the inscription was added not by an experienced draughts- 
man but by a provincial, possibly a non-Egyptian fellow-countryman of Pedeeset.'- 

^ The somewhat barbarous custom of carving adoration scenes on ttie kilts of statues, especially of 
squatting statues, is specially common in the Twenty-second Dynasty; r/. Legrain, o;>. cit.. 4221.5, 42210, 
42221. 42223-8, 42230-32. 

- To forestall anv possible doubts I should like to stress the fact that I am convinced of the genumcness of 
the statue, and that in spite of all the peculiarities of the inscription I raise no ciucstion as to its ancient origin. 

F 
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THE WRITING OF HTP-Dl-NSW IN THE MIDDLE AND 

NEW KINGDOMS 

By PAUL C. SMITHEE 

This article is an attempt to show that different -wTitings of the extremely common formula 
known as the htp-di-nsic supply interesting chronological data for the Middle and New 
Kingdoms^ 

The two writings with which we are concerned are: 

(a) (or ^^4)’ A third word in the group. 

(b) (or ’• ’• second 

The Wb. states (iii, 18G). concerning these two writings, ‘ Pyr — ^lE (n) /) huufiger als 

(b) Dyn. IS gewohnlich) This statement is perfectly correct as regards vertical 

inscriptions. But in horizontal inscriptions, no example of the writing (b) has been noted prior 
to the Second Intermediate Period, from which time onwards it largely supersedes the 
writing (a). 

This can be expressed in the form of a table. 

Spelling of the htp-di-nsw in Horizontal Inscriptions 


Dynasty , 

Q 

■IF 

' w ^A^ 

11-12 

usual 

i none 

13 

usual 

' none 

14-17 

none 

usual 

18 and after , 

uncommon- 

usual 


The amount of evidence for the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, and again for the 
Eighteenth onwards, is so great as to be quite conclusive. But the datable material belong- 
ing to the Second Intermediate period, i.e. the Thirteenth to Seventeenth Dynasties, is much 
smaller. The examples will therefore be given in full. It is important to note that reference 
throughout ’null be to horizontal inscriptions only. 


I. ^YEITI^■G OF HTP-Dl-XSW IN INSCRIPTIONS DATED TO THIRTEENTH DyNASTY® 


Inscription on King 

1. Squatting statuette of Sekhemkare' 

the Vizier Hnms 

2. Rock Inscription of the Sekhemkare< 

Vizier Hnms^ 


Provenance 
Crocodilopolis ( ?) 


Bibliography 
PSBA 23, 222 


Spelling 

A 


Old Road, Aswan De Morgan, Cat. des 
to Esh-ShaUal Man., i, 26 (186) 


* The Old Kingdom formula of the type hljj di nsw, htp di 7npw, for which see Card., Eg. Gr., pp. 170 ii., 
wiU not he dealt with here. 

“ The wTiting (a) does sometimes recur at this period, e.g. Tomb of Amenemhet, PI. 30 ceiling (4 times). 
Perhaps an archaism. 

^ AH the kings are named on the Turin King-list except Khendjer, who, however, doubtless reigned shortly 
before or after the Weserkare'-Khendjer of the Turin Papyrus; c/ Jequier, Deux Pyramides du Aloyen 
Empire, 27. 

■* Doubtless same man as No. 1 ; the formula is hatched, but probably certain. 
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Inscription on 

King 

Provenance 

Bibliography 

Spelling 

3. Stela of ’Imny-snh 

Khexdjeb 

Abydos 

Sethe, Lesest., No. 17 


Louvre C 12 





4. Stela of Snh 

Sebekhotpe III 

Abydos 

Eec. trav. 7, 188 = 


Vienna 64 

{Sh m-R^-swid-tncy) 


ZAS 23, 79 


5. Stela of King’s mother 

Sebekhotpe III 

Abydos 

Petrie, Abydos ni, PI. 


Iwkt-'ibw 



13 


6. Stela of Hr-</ 

Sebekhotpe IV 

Edfu 

Alliot, Tell Edfou, p. 





32, stela Xo. 10 


7. Stela of Ss-Hthr 

Ya<yeb {Wth-ib-R() 

Thebes^ 

Hierogl. Texts BM, iv. 


Brit. Mus. 1348 



27 


8. Stela of Queen 

Probably 13th Dyn., 

L'nknown 

Weill, Fin du Moyen 

5> 

Xb-M-sA Louvre C 13 

from style and names. 

Empire, 392 


The tomb of Sebeknakht (which has the writing (b) five 

times), has not been included 

in the above list, althou 

gh king Sebekhotpe III is mentioned 

in an inscription in 

the tomb. 


The sentence in which the king's name occurs is as follows:^ 



(of ,■ I \ of land follows). 


I would translate this literally: ‘I was one who (successfully) petitioned the King for 
the fields of his {i.e. my) god, in the town of 'Ageny, which were fixed with boundary stelae 
bearing the Great Name of the Good God Shm-R(-su>'d-t>'uy (= Sebekhotpe III), deceased, 
beloved of Kekhbet.’ 

I understand this to mean that a king (unknown) transferred to Sebeknakht lands which 
had previously been given to the local deity by the earlier King Sebekhotpe III. This 
inscription, therefore, though interesting in itself, is of no great help in dating the tomb of 
Sebeknakht, except in showing that it was inscribed after the death of Sebekhotpe III.'‘ 
The tomb of Eenisonb at El-Kab® has similarly been omitted. One wife of the deceased 
was a great-grand-daughter of a Queen Nubkha^es,® while another was the daughter of a 
Princess Neferhotep, who was a contemporary, or possibly a daughter, of a Queen Senisonb. 
But the dates of these two Queens are still uncertain.^ 


II. ^YEITIXG OF nxp - D ’ i - ysn - ox Ixsceiptioxs dated to Fourteexth-Sevexteexth 

Dyxasties 


Liscription on King 

1. Stela of Hns-m-usst (in Dedvmose 

Cairo) (Pd-htp-R’-) 

2. Stela of Shr-Hr in Cairo Deucmose 

3. Stela of Prince phuiy-'-; Pen . . . tjex 

Brit. Mus. 03U (Shm-R’-hw-tnnj) 


Provenance 

Bibliography 

SpeUim 

Tell Edfu 

Ah«. Sen-. 9, PI. of Bar- 
santi's art. 


Tell Edfu 

Awn. Serr. 21, 189 


Abydos 

Hierogl. Texts BM. iv, 
PI. 26; Petrie, Abydos 
n, PL 31 



^ Very probable, as Imn-R^ nh-nst-tnry is the god invoked. 

^ Ko reason for identifying her with the Queen of King Sebekemsaf of Dyn. 17, see tVinlock, JEA 10, 277. 
^ Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, Pis. 8. 7. 

^ Probably a good deal later. The forms of many of the hieroglyphs are the same as those of the time 
of the Dedumose kings, see below, List II. 

® Leps., Dhm., m, pi. 62. a. 

® Perhaps identical with the Queen Nubkha<es of Louvre C 13, Ko. 8 of above list. 

’ See Winlock, JEA 10, 276-7. 
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Inscription on King Provenance 

4. Coffin of CCG 28108 Apophis (III) Sakkarah 

5. P,\Tamidion of Sbkfitp, Sebekemsaf Knknown 

Bil 1163 {Sbm-B^-sd-tficy) 


6. Stela of Tnciv:, Loii\Te Kamose 
C 201 


Unknown 


Bibliography Spelling 

Lac.. Sarc. {CCG) n, 86 

Hierogl. Texts B!M, iv, ,, 
Pis. 18-21 ; Bull. Inst, 
fr. 32, Pis. 1, 2 
Pierret. Rec. des Inscr. i, 

59-62 ; JEA 10, 264 


Of the kings named in list II, AjDophis is known to belong to the Sixteenth Dynasty, 
and Kamose to the Seventeenth. The position of the remaining kings is not generally 
agreed upon by historians. Xone of them, however, has left any record north of Gebelen. 
and they must clearly have ruled during the period of disruption which followed the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Decent excavation has continued to reveal the power and importance 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty in Upper Egypt, and it now seems almost impossible, as well 
as unnecessary, to find room for anj- local kings in Upper Egypt contemporary with it. 
Winlock^ has shown conclusively that the tombs of the two Sebekemsafs belong to the same 
archaeological group as those of known Seventeenth-Dynasty kings. In view of this evi- 
dence, the old theory, Ijased on pure conjecture, that the J^ebekemsafs were contemporary 
with the Thirteenth Dynasty, ought really to be abandoned.- 

It is worth while remarking upon the self-consistency of the two lists I and II. Numbers 
15, 16, III, II 4, II 5 all have the htp-dl-nsw written more than once but always con- 
sistently in either the (a) or the (b) writing. This is noticeable in other inscriptions. At 
Tell Edfu many private stelae have been found, inscribed in the same peculiar barbarous 
style of hieroglyphs as those of Hns-m-ic/st (II 1) and Shr-Hr (II 2), and they must be con- 
sidered to be of approximately the same date. All these stelae consistently have the 
writing (b).^ 

In drawing up the table given on page 34, and the evidence for the Second Intermediate 
Period in Lists I and II above, onlj’’ those inscriptions which could be dated to the reign 
of a king have been considered. The very large number of monuments which can be dated 
only approximately do, however, supply important confirmatory evidence. For example, 
Lange-Schafer's Grab- u. DeuMeine d. Mittleren Reiclis (CCG) contains 53 stelae* which 
have the writing (b) in a horizontal inscription. The majority of these® are of bad (;r mediocre 
workmanship, and some quite certainly belong to the latter part of the Second Intermediate 
Period on grounds of style, and there is no reason for dating any of them as early as 
the Twelfth Dynasty.® Three of them call for individual comment. Stela No. 20520 


1 JEA 10, 217 ff. 

* A recent attempt to prove that Sebekhotpe III of the Thirteenth DjTiasty usurped cartouches of 
Scbekemsaf at 41edamud has been shown to be incorrect ; see Weill, Rev. Eg. anc. 2, 163 if. 

® To the bibliography of stelae found at Edfu given bv Gunn in Ann. Berv. 29, 5 n. 1. add now Alliot, 
Tell Edfou. 

* Nos. 20037, '049, '068, '083, '084, '144, '164, '173, '183, '202, '206, '213, '220, '228, '229, '246, 
'26.5, '267, '283, '286, '301, '307, '313, '325, '329, '335, '342, '358, '368, '376, '387, '434, '440, '499, '520, 
'530, '537, '556, '559, '569, '598, '603, '610, '622, '623, '642, '650, '666, '674, '678, '680, '687, '702, '705, '721, 
'732, '734, '744. 

^ Nos. 20049, '068, '084, '144 (another stela of same man, Hierogl. Texts BM, v, PI. 15), '164, '173, '183, 
'202, '213, '220, '228, '229, '244, '265, '283, '286. '313, '325, '329, '335. '358. '368, '434, '499, '530, '537^ 
'569, '603, '622, '623, '642, '650, '666, '674, '678, '680, '687, '702, '732, '734, '744, and probably some others’ 
of which there are no pubhshed photographs, nor any comments on the style bv Lange-Schafer. 

® Nos. 20705 and '721 are probably of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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mentions a certain g-sIIP ‘ Sesostris-II-is-well as father of the deceased, and 
No. 20228 names a Shtp-ib-B’^-ssl.^ But personal names were sometimes compounded 
with the names of long dead kings. A few examples quoted at random will show this: 

‘(King) Pei^y-is-at-peace’, of the Middle Kingdom;- ‘daughter- 

of-Khufu'. of the iliddle Kingdom;® ‘^esostris-I-is-well’, of the Eighteenth 

Dynasty.^ 

Stela No. 20702 shows a king worshijiping another king and a hawk-headed god. Above 
the scene is the inscription miswriting of the names 

i-ld die 

of King Sesostris III, ‘given life’. The epithet ‘given life’ was often used of kings in their 
divine aspects, although they were actually dead.® Indeed, the lines of inscrijjtion beneath 
the scene consist of a htp-di-nsw for the dead sjdrit of King Sesostris III. There are many 
blunders and corruptions in the simple text, and the whole workmanship is thoroughly 
crude.® In fact, the appearance of the stela is .so unlike what we know of Twelfth Dynasty 
work that I do not see how it can be contemporary with King Sesostris III.^ I have dealt 
with this stela at some length, because it is the only monument I have found having the 
writing {b) of the htpHU-)isic, and also purporting to date from the reign of a Twelfth-Dynasty 
king. 


Conclusion 

The writing (b) of the hfp-di-nsw was introduced into /iori:o?ita/ inscriptions during 

the Second Intermediate Period, and probably towards the end of that period, as no certain 
examples as early as the Thirteenth Dynasty have yet come to light. This fact has a 
practical bearing on history and archaeology, for many monuments which have previously 
been attributed to the Middle Kingdom are thereby shown to lie not older than the 
Second Intermediate Period. 

^ Incorporating the prenomen of either Amenemmes I or V. 

= ZlS 37, 99. ^ CCG 20457. i. 

* CCO 014 (statue group). For further early examples, see ZAS 03, 50 ff. 

* Amenophis I. as deified king and patron of the Theban Necropolis, is regularly so called. Examples 
of other kings could be quoted for the New Kingdom. 

® See the published photograph, Lange-Schafer, op. cit., iv, PI. 53. 

~ For example, the nviting of the phonetic complement .-:i after in the King's name {H’-knv-R^) is 
otherwise unknown before the New Kingdom. 
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AN AECHAIC HUT IN WADI UMM SIDEAH 

By G. W. MUEEAY 

^YHILE surveying the Eoman porphyry quarries at Gebel ed-Dukhan in February 1938, 
'ne camped in Wadi Umm Sidrah about a kilometre above the point where Wadi Ma'amal 
turns off to the quarries, and my wife found in the neighbourhood of this camp the remains 
of an early dynastic hut. This stood on the left bank of a little tributary ravine which here 
enters Wadi Umm Sidrah from the south (see PI. viii). Eectangular in shape with roughly 
rounded corners, it was some 4 m. long by 3 m. broad and was enclosed by rubble walls 
some 60-70 cm. high. 

There were two entrances diagonally opposite one another in two of the rounded corners ; 
three sides of the hut were still in good condition, but the one nearest the ravine had been 
almost removed by the occasional dood-waters of the last 4,000 years. Such shelters are 
common enough in the desert, but my wife's attention was first drawn to the site by seeing 
a small rounded pot (later identified as contemporary with the First or Second Eynasty) 
which was lying just outside the eastern entrance to the hut more than half buried in silt. 
She extracted this entire from the ground, and we later cleared the whole tioor to a depth 
of some 15 cm. 

Among a large quantity of potsherds, ashes, and fragments of bone we found some inter- 
esting objects (see PI. ix, 2) which are all now in the Cairo Museum. Besides the com- 
plete pot, there were fragments of at least five objects like crude pottery lamp-shades 
(PI. ix, 1, 2), which had been broken in antiquity and mended ^dth extreme care. 
Earthenware was evidently very precious in Wadi Umm Sidrah, 160 kilometres by road 
from the Nile Valley. The w'are was compact and pale pink, not of the brown-red kind 
which is usually found in the Valley. 

So far as I know, nothing comparable to these ‘lamp-shades’ has been discovered in 
Egyptian excavations, but they must have been stands for some of the sharp-bottomed 
vessels of the period, which held the water or the milk of the family. Besides these pot- 
stands there were three perforated pottery discs. Again, discs of this type have not yet been 
found in excavations in the Nile Valley, but they have a wide distribution in the deserts 
east and west of the Nile. Dr. John Ball informs me that, while accompanying the late 
Prince Kemal ed-Din on one of his expeditions in the Libyan desert, they found, remote 
from the Nile, ‘perhaps in the Sheh-Tarfavd area’, half a dozen such discs. This is rather 
vague, but in 1931 Mr. P. A. Clayton brought in two from a point in lat. 22° IS' N., 
long. 27° 15' E., that is to say about 430 kilometres west of Wadi Haifa. About the same 
time, I discovered in the Eastern Desert quite close to Aswan a similar disc jammed inside 
a hollow cylinder of coarse earthenware (see JEA 19, 132). One may note that no particular 
care was taken to get the perforation in the centre of the disc, and that frequently a dis- 
tinctive mark such as 1 or S' appears on the rim. 

Besides the discs there were four well-shaped flint implements (shovn in PI. ix, 2) and a 
mass of flint and quartz chips. No flint occurs naturally in the vicinity. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Guy Brunton and Mr. W. B. Emery for examining these 
objects ; they both agree in dating the complete pot to the First or Second Dynasty. 
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Postscript. Since the above was written, Dr. H. A. Winkler has most kindly sent 
me photographs (PI. ix, 3) of two similar discs and a ‘lamp-shade' from his site 68, some 
kilometres east of the eastern end of the hatlyah east of the village of Et-Tanidah in 
Dakhlah Oasis. This considerably extends the area over which these puzzling objects 
have been found in association. 
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COPTIC TEXTILES IX T^\ 0-FACED WEAVE WITH 
PATTERN IN REVERSE 

By GEACE M. CEOWFOOT axd JOYCE GEIFFITHS 

The tY'o textiles described here are of a class usually described as ‘draw-loom weaves in 
wool’J These are all characterized by a regular repetition of biiiall decorative motifs, 
suggesting a mechanical adaptation of the loom for the purpose, and these motiG are often 
rather complicated. In other examples of this class, however, the designs are so simple 
as to suggest that they might have been produced in some easier way than by the use of a 
draw-loom. “ 

The study we have now made shows that these two textiles at least could have been 
made on a loom with no more than hnir heddles. and we hope that this discovery may give 
a clue to the future understanding of the more difficult pieces in the group. 

Textile Xo. 1 is from the Petrie Collection at L’niversity College, London ; its provenance 
is unknown. Textile Xo. 2, also acrpiired by Sir Flinders Petrie, from Kaw in Upper Egypt, 
is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (Xo. T. 2:ffi-Et2J). A'e are most grateful 
to Professor S. E. K. Glanville for the facilities so kindly given for studying Textile 1. and 
to the authorities at the Victoria and AUmrt Museum for facilities given for study and per- 
mission to publish the photographs of Textile 2. 

Textile No. 1 

(University College, London) 

This textile is made of wool throughout, with plain white warp, and weft in white and 
colours, i.e. blue, red, and a greenish yellow. The pattern is a geometrical one of octagons 
framing rectangles, with a filling of checks in the spaces between the octagons. The portion 
preserved has a selvedge on one side and measures 84 cm. at its greatest breadth.^ Of the 
other two sides, one is torn, but the other is intact in places and has a plaited border. In 
the photograph on PI. x (front), the selvedge is to be seen on the left, the border below. 

The Weave 

We were extremely fortunate in the abundance of the material, which permitted the 
dissection of a complete repeat of the design. From this dissection Mrs. Joyce Griffiths, of the 
Hull School of Art, made the plan and diagram shown in Fig. 1, with full directions for 
weaving as on a modern hand-loom. It will be seen that the weave is simple, repeating on 
four heddles. The warp, plain white, does not enter into the pattern at all. To obtain the 
pattern two wefts are used of different colours in alternate shoots. The weft of the colour 

^ A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Textiles from Burying Grounds in Egypt, n, Sect. \ui, p. 71. 

^ ‘Draw-loom, the loom used in figure weaving, in which the strings through which the warps are passed 
were pulled by a draw-boy.’ — O.E.D. 

’ This breadth was given by a very narrow ragged fragment which has now been removed and set aside 
for study; the portion now shown at University College has a breadth of 50 cm. 
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wanted for the pattern passing, as it usually does, over three warps while the unwanted 
one passes over only one, predominates on the front of the cloth, while the back is an exact 
reverse, the coloured w'eft unwanted at the front giving the pattern at the back. This is 



A 



C 


Ip) D 



B 


Fig. 1. Textile Xo. 1. 

A: Plan of pattern. B : Diagram of the woven material. C: Entry or threading-up. D: Tie-up. 

A. Pedal 1, 2, 3, 4, twelve times over for main central rectangles. Change to 2. 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, four times for 
zig-zag part (checks &c.). 

C. Entry' = 1, 2, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 2, I. 

4, 3, 2, 1, 4. 3, 2, 1. 

4, 3, 4, 1, 4, 3, 4. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3. 4. 

D. (a) Raise heddles, as for machine weaving ; (6) lower heddJes, as for hand-loom weaving. N.B.— Rod-heddles 
are raised. 

(a) Pedal: (6) Pedal: 


1 = 

heddles 1, 2 

1 = heddles 3. 4 

2 = 

„ 1, 4 

■*■> — '■> Q 

— »» — , O 

3 = 

„ 2,3 

3= „ 1, 4 

4 = 

„ 3,4 

4 = „ 1, 2 


Actual pedalling is shown on diagram A. 

Warp is one colour. Weft in alternate shoots of a light and a dark colour. Warp ‘sett’ at 24 ends to the inch 
as stuff is now, probably ‘sett’ at 30 to the inch or thereabouts, allowing for shrinkage. As far as we can make out 
there are about 48 throws to the i inch, i.e. 96 to the inch. The weft is right-spun, the warp left-spun 


ensured by using a loose weft and beating up hard, as for tapestry-weave. If only one weft 
is used, the result looks very like tapestry -weave. This is seen in our textile in the narrow, 
horizontal stripes between the bands of octagons, which may be all red, or all white, and 
so on, but which on dissection give the same repeats as the figured portions, and this is also 
the case with the broader band near the plaited border. When dissected, the border was 
found to consist of the looped ends of the warp, with four strands of three threads each 
twined through them, giving a chevron or plaited effect. This is identical with Beduin 
twined w'eave, so often used as a decoration on the borders of rugs or saddle-bags. Fig. 2 
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shows a diagram of the border on Textile 1, and below, Beduin twined weave, with two, or 
four strands for comparison with it. This border must be the breast-beam end of the warp, 
i.e. the beginning of the weaving, because the weaving is so close to the plait. It is impossible 
to weave a warp right up to the end ; it can indeed be darned up to the end, but even in 
primitive practice it is more usual to leave the warp-ends to form a fringe. In this case 
darning is out of the question because the pattern- weave is carried right up to the plait ; 
though there is a band in plain colour next to it, as already said, it is not in plain weave. 

This proves that we have here the beginning of the weaving, and consequently that the 

warp must have been looped over the breast-beam, or, if not the breast-beam itself, a rod 
attached to it. Laura Start came to a similar conclusion with 
regard to a linen textile in the Bankfield Museum, Halifax.^ She 
describes the end of the cloth as ‘made firm by a plaited edge 
which is worked by two groujjs of threads, six in each, by weaving 
them through the looped ends', and comments on these loops as 
showing that the warp-threads ‘seem to have been loojred over 
the beam as there are no ends’. 

Warps made directly on the loom-beams, or on pegs and sub- 
sequently passed on to the beams, or a rod tied to the beams, are 
characteristic of primitive weaving in many lands. The rod- 
heddles. which are the usual accompaniments of such warps, are 
made on the warp after it has been placed in position on the 
beams. We cannot obtain absolute proof that Textile 1 had a 
warp of this class, for the piece is imperfect, and the warp-ends 
are missing, and even if present would probably not have been 
in loops, as the usual primitive practice is to cut the warp-ends to 
form a fringe ; but one thing is certain, that the warp was not cut 
and passed through heddles to be tied on to the breast-beam as in our modern hand-looms. 
We have here something more primitive than that. 

The question then arises at what moment the twined weave forming the border was put 
in. It may have been put in as a weft at the commencement of the weaving, to slip up into 
the loops when the web was finished and taken off the loom, or it may have been put in 
through the loops after the web was taken off. Experiments have been made with both 
methods, and we find that the first method is much easier and gives a neater finish. 

Textile No. 2 

(Victoria and Albert Museum, London.) 

This textile (PI. x) is in wool, the warp natural, the weft blue and red. The only piece 
preserved is small, and any dissection is therefore impossible; the work done was based 
mainly on the photogra})hs. We find that it can be woven in the same kind of way as 
Textile 1 on four heddles; Mrs. Griffiths has made the diagram shown in Fig. 3, and has 
given full directions for the weaving. 



Fig. 2. Above : Te.xtile Xo. 
1 : border in twined weave, 
showing the looped warp- 
ends. Below: Beduin twined 
weave. 


The Weave 

The weave in both these textiles, having a pattern in reverse, gives the appearance of a 
double weave, but this is an optical illusion. In a given portion, for instance, the front wiU be 
white and the back blue, but the back colour, the blue, is actually present in front, concealed 
' Laura E. Start, Coptic Cloths (Banlcfield iluseum Notes), p. 27, Fig. 2i. 
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under the white, and the white at the back under the blue. In a true double weave the un- 
wanted colour would be on neither face, but floating in between. 




^ m 

(P-) D (b) 


Fig. 3. Te.xtile No. 2. 


A: Plan of pattern. B: Diacram of woven material. C; Entry or thread- 
ing-up (four heddles entered as follows: 1, 1. 2. 3, 2, 1, 1, 4, 3. 4). I): Tie-up: 
(u) for raising heddles; (6) for lowering heddles. 

(a) Pedal: (6) Pedal: 


1 = heddles 1, 2 

2 = „ 3, 4 

3 = ,. 2, 3 

4= ,. 1,4 


1 = heddles 3, 4 

3 = 1 , 2 

3 = „ 1.4 

4 = ., 2. 3 


Pedalling in both (n) and (6) = 1, 2, 3. 4, until change of colour is desired, 
then pedal 1. 2, 3. missing out 4, and then continue as before. Warp one 
colour. Weft two colours thrown in alternate shoots. 




Fig. 4. Navaho two-faced weave. 

(From Xaiaho W faring, by C. .A. Anisden. By 
kind permission of the author.) 

It is interesting that exactly the same procedure is used in Xavaho weaving to produce 
the famous two-faced blankets, the weave of which, so long kept secret, has at last been 
discovered and described.^ A glance at the diagram of Xavaho two-faced weave (Fig. 4) 
will show the similarity to the Coptic two-faced weave. It is produced on the simple Indian 
vertical loom by means of three rod-heddles and a shed-rod. But though the weave is so 

^ C. A. Amsden, Xavaho Weaving, pp. oW&l and PI. 32. The problem of the weaving was first solved 
by Mr. F. K. Hinehman, of the South-West Museum. 
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similar the resulting textile is something quite unhke ours, Indian ingenuity being directed 
towards using the method to weave different patterns on the back and the front. 

Other textiles in similar weave 

Norwich Museum 

There is a textile in Norwich from the Spurrell Collection which is almost identical with 
Textile 1 . The weave, design, and colour are all similar, but it cannot be from the same piece, 
as the number of threads used in the patterns is different. As no selvedge or border is present, 
it throws no further light on the manner of weaving. 


University of Michigan Collection 

Four fragments of textiles in the Michigan Collection from Karanis (Kom Aushim) in 
the Fayyum district of Egypt are described by Miss L. Wilson as draw-loom weaves.^ These 
are Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19. the first three of which are figured on her Plate iii. No. 16 is a 
simple check, 17 has a design of oblongs and checks, 18 has lozenges alternating with hexa- 
gons. From the illustrations and description we think that these pieces are in a similar 
weave to that which we are studying here, and that Nos. 16 and 17 could be woven on 
four heddles and should not be classed as draw-loom weaves ; 18 is more complicated and 
a decided opinion cannot be given on it. 

"When we discussed this matter with Mr. T. Midgeley of the Chadwick Museum, who 
made the catalogue of the Karanis textiles, he e.xpressed the opinion that the simpler of 
these pieces could be woven on four heddles, and in a later letter, speaking of the more 
complicated pieces in the same class of weave, he was still averse to invoking the draw-loom 
to explain them. He said : ‘ In a design repeating with such frequency across what was appa- 
rently a considerable area of cloth it is more probable that advantage was taken of multiple 
heddles which could be worked with regularity and ease, rather than that so many special 
threads as are involved in some of these designs were pulled up by hand ’. 

Unfortunately the Karanis pieces are so small that not even one repeat of the pattern 
is given on any one of them, so that an exact draft could never be made from them. Yet 
these fragments are of great importance, for they are the first pieces in this two-faced weave 
that can, together with other interesting textiles found at Karanis, be ‘dated with com- 
parative certainty and exactness’. The textiles are not from graves, but from the rubbish 
of a town site which was in process of abandonment from the beginning of the fifth century 
.\.D. The general dating is given by coins and papyri found in the small houses from which 
the scraps of textiles came. In Miss Wilson’s work Textile No. 16 is given as with coins of 
A.D. 277-450, and Nos. 17. 18. 19 are classed as fourth century, or fifth century to 460. This 
dating is of importance because, as Miss IVilson points out, the presence of these textiles 
gives evidence for a more evolved loom than those known to have existed at the period.’ 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Fourteen pieces are listed in the official catalogue, and three of them are illustrated on 
Pis. xxiv, XXV. Mr. Kendrick assigns twelve of them to the fourth century, which agrees 
very well with the evidence from Karanis. Two he thinks may be later, fifth to sixth century. 

^ Lillian M. Wilson, Ancient Text lies from Egypt: Collection in the University of Michigan. 

^ Op. cit., 13: ‘Whatever their provenience these pieces and those of twill weaving establish a terminus 
ante quern for the introduction of the horizontal loom.’ 
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These stuffs have been discussed by Mr. J. F. Flanagan.^ who makes the interesting 
suggestion that in them we have the forerunners of Byzantine silks. He sees in them evidence 
for the use of the draw-loom method, but not in a well-developed form. ‘ In some examples 
he says, ‘it seems very elementary indeed, the repeating unit of the pattern being arranged 
on only a few warp threads'. We have shown that in the case of our two textiles the theory 
that they were made with the draw-loom is unnecessar}’, but the most important of the 
textiles studied by Mr. Flanagan is of a more complex nature. This is Cat. Xo. 537, Beg. 
Xo. 243-1890, PI. XXV. It is a complete piece in brown and buff wool, with patterns of 
octagons with wavy borders surrounding a bird, and with rosettes in the spaces between the 
octagons, all in reverse. Both selvedges are complete with fringes sewn to them, and the 
warp-ends are twisted into a cord as in a woollen textile at the Banktield Museum, Halifax, 
described by Laura Start. 

A primitive feature of this cloth is that two small squares of purple tapestry are woven 
into it. Another peculiarity is that the cloth is woven sideways to the design, a feature seen 
in some other textiles of this class, as also often in Coptic tapestry-weave. 

Dissection is out of the question in this perfect and complete piece, and certainly must 
wait on the possibility of some fragment like it or the other more highly-patterned pieces 
becoming available for intensive study. 

Mrs. Griffiths has made what analyses she can from the fine photographs of the textile 
supplied by the Victoria and Albert Museum, and she considers the weave to be similar to 
that of the two textiles which form the subject of our article. While, however, she finds it 
possible to weave the octagons and borders on four heddles. she thinks that the birds must 
have been put in some other way, perhaps by some kind of draw-loom attachment. This 
attachment must have been of a most primitive kind, as the birds are not all alike, repeating 
differently throughout the length of the material. While, therefore, we have not solved the 
problem of this textile completely, we feel that we have carried the study a step farther in 
establishing its similarity to the four-heddle weave of Textile 1. 

Patterns 

The designs on all the pieces we have yet seen of this class of textile have a strong family 
likeness. They are all of a geometrical character — diapers of octagons, oblongs or rect- 
angles, hexagons, fret ornaments, lozenges. Of these the octagons seem by far the most 
popular. In the finer pieces they frame designs of birds, lions, antelopes, or hounds ; one 
has the octagons interlaced by bands with a rudimentary guilloche ornament. These pat- 
terns are extremelv like those on Byzantine mosaics : the octagons in mosaics usually frame 
a great variety of animals and figures, while in the textiles we have a repetition of the same 
figures, but the likeness is unmistakable. 

We can get no help from dating here, for this particular fashion in mosaic decoration 
extended over a long period, the earliest example we can cite being the newly discovered 
mosaic in the church at Bethlehem, believed to be of the time of Constantine, c. a.d. 332.® 
This has a fine interlaced fret design, with octagons, one of which frames a cock with grapes, 
and another possibly a partridge. There are many other examples in the succeeding 
centuries. 

The examples nearest to the design of Textile 1 — octagons framing rectangles, with a 

^ J. F. Flanan-an. The Origin of the Dniic Loom used in making Byzantine silk, in Burlington Magazine. 
Vol. 35 (1919). October, with Plate showing Te.xtile Xo. 243-1890 (V. and A.). 

^ Op. cit., 89. Textile E.G. 370. 

“ William Harvey, Structural Survey of the Church of the Satirity, Bethlehem (193.7). Fia. 102. 
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filling of checks — noted by Miss D. Crowfoot, are on mosaics at Aquileia of the sixth century 
A.D., and at Grado, and in the Synagogue of Bet Alpha in Palestine. 

The technique of the Coptic two-faced weaves 

We have shown that the weave dissected out in Textile 1 can be reproduced on the 
modern horizontal hand-loom, with treadles and the aid of fourheddles. Is this, then, a proof 
that such a loom was actually used for Textile 1 ? Or could it have been produced on a loom 
still more primitive than this, as is the Xavaho weave '? 

It is quite conceivable that Textile 1 could have been made as in Xavaho two-faced 
weave, by means of three rod-heddles and a shed-rod, on either of the ancient Egyptian 
looms, i.e. the horizontal ground-loom of the Twelfth Dynasty and earlier, or the vertical 
loom of the Xineteenth Dynasty, or further, on the Greek warp-weighted loom, all three of 
which must have been in use in Egypt in the early centuries a.d. The primitive character 
of the warp is in favour of a primitive loom. Against it and in favour of a more advanced 
loom we must set the regularity of repeats and changes for pattern, and the large size of the 
piece, which had, as we have said, a breadth of over 85 cm. More decisive than this is the 
presence in this class of weave of the more complicated textiles, some of which cannot be 
woven on four heddles, and for which some weavers would suggest the use of a larger number 
of heddles, while others think that parts of the pattern require the use of some form of draw- 
loom attachment. This points in our view to the use of a horizontal loom with treadles, 
for on this only can many heddles or a draw-loom attachment be used profitably. There is 
little to be gained by multiplying heddles unless they can be controlled by treadles. Primi- 
tive weavers rarely use many heddles; occasionally they use three, as in the case of the 
Xavaho and other Indians, while up to six are used on the Mexican belt-looms. It is not 
impossible to use more, but it is difficult to manipulate many rod-heddles on the horizontal 
ground-loom, and still more difficult on the vertical loom. More often one sees a multiplica- 
tion of shed- or laze-rods to achieve a complicated design, e.g. the Sea Dyak loom with five 
shed-rods, and the Manipur loom ■with twenty, both in the Pitt-Eivers Museum ; even more 
are used on looms in Ceylon. Shed-rods are preferred because they can be easily inserted, 
taken out, and reinserted to continue or change the pattern as desired, tedious as such a 
procedure is. It is possible in these ways, and with the addition of finger technique, to pro- 
duce all manner of patterns on primitive looms, but under such conditions all-over repeating 
patterns are naturally rare, and effort is expended rather on bands and borders. 

These considerations incline us to think that the two-faced textiles were woven on a 
horizontal loom with treadles. 

But if this was so, we must admit that in the case of Textile 1, and probably other 
pieces, the old method of warping persisted, and that heddles capable of being controlled 
by treadles were made upon the warp when in position on the beam. A possible type might 
have been the heddle still used on the pit-treadle looms of the Sudan and Upper Egypt. 
It is made of a double set of loops, an upper and a lower, the upper of which may be thought 
of as the original rod-heddle, the lower as a duplicate set added for the treadles.^ This is 
speculative, but a probable step in the evolution of the loom in Egypt. 

Dating and Provenance 

The earliest occurrence of these textiles is given by M. Gayet, who found them used as 
cushions under the heads of ‘portrait mummies’ of the second and third centuries at 
Crowfoot, Weaving and Spinning in the Sudan, in Sudan Notes and Records, April 1921, p. 33 and 
Fig. 7. 
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Antinoe4 Later we have the certain dating of the Karanis fragments to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., to which century also Mr. Kendrick would assign most of the pieces at South 
Kensington. It would be extremely interesting if some comparison could be made between 
the earlier and the later pieces to see if there is any development in technique, but we have 
had no opportunity to study material in Paris or elsewhere abroad. 

There is some disagreement as to whether these textiles should be regarded as Egyptian 
or as foreign importations. Mr. Flanagan, for instance, commenting particularly on the 
tapestry panels of delicate geometrical tj'pe which are woven into some of the figured wool 
materials in South Kensington, concludes that they are ‘ undoubtedly the work of an Egypto- 
Eoman weaver ’ ?■ Miss Wilson, on the other liantl, regards the Karanis fragments, on grounds 
of their technical excellence and rarity, as being of foreign origin.® 

We hoped that we might find some definite support for one or other of these theories 
from an examination of the thread from which the textiles are woven. The thread of ancient 
Egyptian textiles is usually left-spun, a characteristic also of the spinning of the i)resent day, 
both in Egypt and the Sudan, where the hand-spindle is still in use. That is to say, when 
the roll on the thigh is practised, the roll is from thigh to knee in spinning and vice versa 
in doubling, and this must have also been the fashion in antiquity. When working on the 
textiles from the tombs at Palmyra, however. M. Pfister found that the thread of the true 
purple and other Syrian woollens was right-spun.^ This method was noted by one of us at 
Palmyra recently, and also in Trans-Jordan, among the Beni Hasan and other weaving 
tribes, where the roll, when practised, is from knee to thigh in spinning and vice versa in 
doubling. This must have been the ancient Syrian fashion, as far as the evidence from 
Palmyra goes. 

In our group of textiles we found only left-spun thread in the three South Kensington 
pieces {i.e. our Textile 2 and the two pieces with birds in octagons, T. 243-1 S90 and 5304- 
1890) while Textile 1. though it has a right-spun weft, has also a left-spun warp. Thenumber 
of examples is here too small to give a conclusive result, but it does not seem to point to 
other than an Egyptian origin. 

This origin would be certain (and. we may add, the date would be carried back to the 
first century) if these weaves could be identified with the poly mita which according to Pliny 
were introduced in Alexandria.® What pohjmita means is uncertain ; it is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘many threads' or ‘many leashes’, but these tran-^lations seem meaningless, for all 
textiles have many threads and all heddles many leashes. W would suggest that the 
expression really means a material woven with ‘many heddles’; the words /nVo?. ^tVot 
are actually used for the heddle in Crete at the present day. We have already given reasons 
for thinking that a number of heddles implies the use of treadles, and Pliny may here have 
been recording a notable advance in weaving — the introduction of the treadle-loom in this 
part of the world, or the coming of ‘ foot-imwer ’ as Edward Worst calls it, which alone makes 
these repeating patterns easy to produce. 

' Guimet. Porfrail<i, PI. iii. ‘ Flanag.-in, op. ril.. 172. ^ Wilson, op. cit., 13. 

* E. Pfister, Te.xtiha ik Pahnijre, 3S. n.. also Souremix Textiles de Palmyre, 39. The terms Tight-spun’ 
and ‘left-spun’ are not used in the same sense by all writers. In this article 'left-spun' = ‘S-twisted', and 
‘right spun' = ‘Z-twisted'. (This designation of the twist direction by the letters S and Z, the central 
portions of these letters showing the direction of the twist, has been recently accepted in the textile 
industry, bv international agreement.) M e here use 'right-spun in the same sense as one speaks of a 
right-handed screw. 

^ Pliny, y.H., 8. 196: 'Plurirnis vero liciis texerc quae polymita appellant Alexandria instituit.’ 
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GRAECO-ROMAN LAMPS FROM EGYPT 

By F. W. EOBINS 

Xo country has yielded so much material for the reconstruction of its ancient life as Egypt 
and, if pottery lamps of the native dynastic periods are conspicuous by their absence (or, 
more probably, unidentified), this fact is balanced by the enormous number of potterv 
lamps of the Ptolemaic and Roman epochs found in that area. A large number of these are 
lamps of typical and normal Greek and Roman forms, but an even larger number are more 
or less peculiar to Egypt in form and design, though presenting a wide diversity of both in 
their details. 

Lea\’ing aside the unmistakably Greek lamps (forms 21-47 of Walters's Catalogue of 
Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum) and the true Roman lamps, the essentially 
Egyptian types may be broadly divided into two large groups — those approximating more 
or less closely to Greek types (forms 48-55, British Museum classification) and lamps of 
a more or less ovoid, convex-topped form of the ‘frog motif’ type and types approximating 
thereto. Both groups are usually without handles, a feature which, in the case of the later 
examples in particular, marks a divergence of development from most of the contemporary 
lamps of the Mediterranean areas, which, while losing the neat little ring-handle of the true 
Roman lamp, usually retain a stub-handle or thumb-piece at the back ; this occasionally, but 
not often, appears in the Egyptian lamps. 

The dating of the first group appears to be a matter of controversy. Sir Flinders Petrie, 
in Roman Ehnasya, 8-9, seems to regard the lamps of this group as, in some cases at least, 
later than the ‘frog’ types and as belonging generally to the third or fourth century a.d. 
The British Museum catalogue, on the other hand, classes some of them, especially the 
‘ delphiniform ’ t}^es, as definitely of the first century b.c. (pp. xxi-xxii). Taken on the 
whole, the evidence from the lamps themselves, apart from any question of their provenance 
or the associations of their discovery, seems to be more strongly on the side of the earlier 
than of the later dating. For instance, the nozzle forms of the group as a whole are distinctly 
Greek in style, being either lozenge-shaped (rarely), ‘splayed’ (a very typical Greek form 
which is common in these lamps), or with upturned circular orifices — shapes generally 
associated with the second and first centuries b.c. Certainly the persistence of the Greek 
nozzle in Egypt later than elsewhere is not impossible, but it would be rather remarkable, 
in view of the facts that it disappears after the earlier part of the first century a.d. in other 
parts of the Roman Empire and is not present in the ovoid, frog, and allied forms, in which, 
indeed, in most cases, there is no markedly projecting nozzle at all. Again, all these Greek 
forms of the first group have long or longish ‘ necks ’ leading to the nozzle or wick-hole itself, 
such as are more commonly associated with Greek than with Roman forms. Nor do the 
makers’ marks appear on the more nearly Greek forms. On the other side of the case, there 
are one or two points which lend a certain amount of colour to the arguments for later dating. 
One is the fact that one form of lamp combines the frog motif with a projecting nozzle 
having a blunt terminal (though usually not so markedly Greek in form as the splayed and 
circular nozzles) and another is that, in rare cases (including one in the author’s collection) 
such lamps have the stub- or thumb-handle which is a recognized sign of a comparativelv 
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late lamp, not earlier than the third century a.d. (e.g. lamp No. 8 on PI. 1, of Monel and Myers, 
The Bucheum). Taking everything into consideration, however, the author is inclined to the 
Gew that the majority of these lamps are Ptolemaic, though they may well have persisted 
side by side with the true Eoman lamp well into the Christian era, just as the primitive 
saucer lamp appears in the Eomano-Egyptian excavations in the Bucheum. 

The second group may be more unreservedly ascribed to the third century a.d.. with 
some later examples, as given by Petrie, op. cit., 9, 10. This group is very distinctivelv 
Egyptian, with no parallels elsewhere, and whereas the lamps of the first group are usuallv 
red or black in colour those of the second are most commonly white or grev — though the 
hvbrid frog tvpe with semi-Greek nozzle already referred to is more usuallv in red ware. 

Already, before the third century of our era, Egyptian lamp factories seem to have de- 
lighted in abnormal forms, a large proportion of the ‘face’ lamps of Eoman date being from 
them! (Alexandria being suggested as a particular source), and it is possible that one of the 
commonest and most typical ‘breakaways’ of Eoman Egj'pt was suggested, in the first 
instance, by the ‘animal’ lamps, inasmuch as some of these show an animal, not as the body 
of the lamp itself but in relief on the lamp (see the mouse example, PI. xi. 20). Taking these 
as connecting-links (and bearing in mind that the ‘face’ lamps take the same course, as 
evidenced by three other lamps illustrated- — see especially the ovoid form like the ‘frog’ 
lamps) there is indicated a possible line of transition to the ‘frog’ type lamp, which Petrie, 
op. cit., 10, attributes to the third century a.d. in the first instance. A possible objection 
to this reasoning is that Petrie dates the lamps showing the whole frog as later than the 
more numerous examples in which only the head and limbs are shown, op. cit., 9. "While it 
is true that a number of lamps of the ‘whole frog’ type may be comparatively late in the 
development of such lamps, the natural order of things seems to suggest that some examples 
of this complete representation, at any rate, preceded the conventional abbreviation. (The 
■frog’ lamps with the Greek connexions are, however, generally with part representations — 
sometimes the legs only — and these would appear to be early forms.) Incidentally, Petrie 
remarks, op. cit.. 9, that it is strange that the frog never has the mouth forming the wick- 
hole: this, however, is in line with most of the ‘abnormal’ face and animal lamps of the 
classical tvpe, in which the spout or nozzle is almost invariably independent of the features. 

Generally speaking, the frog lamps and their relatives are more or less ovoid in form, but 
the Greek spouted form already mentioned is roughly ‘ D ' shape, with a short spout project- 
ing from the straighter ‘front' of the lamp. The lamps of this latter form are usually 
decorated with what Petrie, op. cit.. 10. describes as the ‘corn’ motif and constitute his 
‘frog and corn’ group. The frog itself, as mentioned, op. cit., 10, is usually taken to be an 
emblem of resurrection ; might it not have been emblematic of the great river which was and 
is the verv life-blood of Egypt ‘? 

Professor Petrie has drawn up, op. cit.. 5-7, a detailed classification of Eomano-Egyptian 
lamps. Such a classification is not an easy matter with the numbers of differing but 
apparently contemporary types among the thousands of such lamps in existence (and the 
numerous ‘crosses' in design and form); they are probably the commonest of all pottery 
lamps extant, not even excepting comparatively modern survivals of primitive forms. 
Petrie enumerates, in all. 25 groups (based on over a thousand examples) plus a number un- 
classed ; excluding lamps which are. or approximate to. true Eoman lamps or which show 
extraneous influence, the markedly Egyptian groups of his classification number sixteen. 

^ More than half the ’face' lamp, of which the provenance is given in the British Museum catalogue 
are from Egypt. 

- PI. xirXos. 19, 22, and 23. 
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Even these, however, include a number of lamps of ‘ dolphin ’ (delphiniform) type which may 
belong to the Greek classification of Mr. Walters {op. cit.) but which Professor Petrie, as 
already stated, connects with types which he dates as third or fourth century s.c. With all 
due respect to so eminent an authority, the Petrie system of classification seems far from 
satisfactory, based as it is largely on decorative motifs, with the actual basic form of the 
lamp relegated, in many of the groups, to a secondary or even non-essential position and 
the form of the nozzle (generally a significant feature in detecting origins and dates) totally 
ignored. Such a system means that lamps of similar form are put into different groups and 
that some of the groups contain lamps of widely differing forms divorced from their relatives. 
It also runs completely counter to the methods adopted by Mr. Walters and by Herr Finck 
for Eoman lamps (see the British Museum catalogue already quoted) and thus renders 
difficult any correlation of the classifications. 

The author's first group is more or less covered by Petrie (who dates most of them to the 
fourth century a.d.) under his categories ‘ W’ (Wreath) — some of his examples in this group 
being of true Roman form, ‘K' (Echinus) — some of which, according to his illustrations in 
Roman Ehnnsya, have the ovoid body of the frog type while others, the majority, are Greek 
in form, ‘O' (Round-bodied), ‘S’ (Shouldered), ‘V’ (Delphiniform), ‘U’ (Radiate), and ‘L’ 
(Loop), groups ‘S’, ‘V’, and ‘L’’ being fairW homogeneous. Most of the lamps have long 
nozzles and are in red ware or (less frequently) black. They have round or ‘D ’-shaped bodies 
and convex (domed) tops of late Greek style. 

The author's second group covers lamps never found outside Eg}-pt. It includes the frog 
type and a number of other lamps of similar general form (ovoid, with convex top), usually 
in a grey or drab clay. Professor Petrie classifies most of them under ‘F’ (Frog lamps), ‘E’ 
(frog and corn), ‘D’ (corn and palm), ‘J’ (joint types). ‘A’ (Arm), ‘B’ (Boss), ‘Y’ (Deep- 
cut) and ‘X’ (Ankh and Cross). The last-named usually have an incised cross of the ‘Tau’ 
type — a Coptic form which seems to be derived from a confusion or amalgamation of the 
cross and the old Egyptian ‘ ankh ’ symbol of everlasting life. 

A third and late group covers a number of elongated pear- or shoe-shaped lamps with 
grooves to the nozzles, which are closely analogous to Syrian and Palestinian types but are 
usually rather narrower in proportion to their length than the latter. These are commonly 
in brown or red ware, unglazed. They are both later and less typically Egyptian than the 
first two groups. 

With all diffidence, but bearing in mind the objections to the Petrie ‘motif’ method of 
classification, the author would venture to put forward the following alternative general 
classification for the tvpically Egyptian lamps of the Graeco-Roman era, illustrated on PI. 
xi by specimens from his own collection. The numbers refer to the lamps shown on PI. xi. 

First Group 

A. Flattish round body, long nozzle with splayed terminal. (Generally, Petrie’s round- 

bodied types.) Xo. 1. 

B. Double convex body, long nozzle splayed at end. (Casually of the Petrie ‘ radiate ’ type 

lamp.) A very common form of the Greek group. Xo. 2. 

C. ‘Delphiniform’ lamp with single projection at side, double convex body, splayed nozzle. 

(This can be related to Walters's form 48.) Xo. 3. 

D. Flattish body, projection at each side, generally vdth splayed nozzle, often with ‘ wreath ' 

motif. (Petrie’s ‘Spur’ form.) Xo. 4. 

E. Flattish round body with ‘shoulders’ at end next to nozzle; nozzle splayed or plain. 

(Petrie’s ‘Shouldered’ form.) Xo. 5. 
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G. Pear-shaped double convex body, usually (but not invariably) with rounded nozzle. 

‘ Echinus ' motif, with palmette behind nozzle. Xo. 6. 

H. Shallow ‘D '-shaped body, slightly convex top, round nozzle, with volutes. (Near- 

Roman). No. 7. 


J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 


P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 


Second Group 

Double convex body (round) with a shorter nozzle (blunt ended) than the more purely 
Greek types. This form is usually, but not invariably, in red or brown ware. Generallv, 
Petrie’s ‘frog and corn’ motif group. No. 8. 

Flat ‘flask '-shaped bodv, verv little proiection to spout, ‘corn and palm’, ‘arm’, and 
‘frog’ motifs. No. 9.' 

Rounder and deeper body than ‘K’, convex top, slightly projecting spout, ‘frog’ motif. 
No. 10. 

Similar shape, ‘corn and palm' motifs, with knobs, on convex top. No. 11. 

Similar shape with knob ornament only. No. 12. 

Pear-shaped, no projection to nozzle, which is a simple hole at the narrow end. Some- 
times with ‘frog' motif. No. 13. 

Ovoid, no projection to nozzle, ‘frog’, ‘corn and palm’ motifs. Very numerous. 
No. Id. 

Ovoid, with raised rim around filling-hole, and stub-handle behind latter. Petrie’s ‘ Ankh 
and Cross’ type but also includes deep-cut e.xamples with frogs. No. 15. 

Narrow ovoid form body, no projection to spout. Decoration includes degenerate frogs, 
faces, and other motives. No. 16. 

Quite oval form of body, double convex, no projecting spout, no decoration except for 
‘C ’-shaped ridges near nozzle which may be crude attempts to copy volutes. No. 17. 


Third Group 

Usually almond form, handled, groove to nozzle. A late type running up to the seventh 
or eighth century a.d., and connecting with types from Syria, etc. No. 18. 





EEGISTEATION OF A CHIEOGEAPH OF SALE 

(P. HAEE. 143) 

By H. I. BELL 

P. Hahr. 143 is described by the editor of the volume as ‘Portion of the beginning of a 
lease of land’. It is clear, however, from the formulae {e.g. 1. 11 and particularly TreTrpa . [ in 
1. 15) that it is not a lease but a sale. Searching for parallels which might help to complete 
in some degree the very imperfect text, I have noted some obvious emendations or restora- 
tions which it seems worth while to record here. Several points remain very obscure 
ffor me), though it is possible that longer consideration or a more e.xtended search would 
elucidate these also. The following notes may nevertheless be useful, though they make no 
pretence to be a final treatment of a document which is of greater interest than appears at 
first sight. 

The editor does not assign the papyrus to any particular reign, but what is left of the 
dating clause shows that the Emperor was Diocletian. The lines were clearly long, but to 
insert the name of Maximian would make their length unusually great. Probably, therefore, 
the date may be taken as the first year, before Maximian was associated with Diocletian in 
the Empire; and very possibly neither of the titles BperawiKov MeyLarov FeppLaviKov Meylorov 
occurred. To supply the usual formula of date and place in 1. 1 requires 89 letters in the 
final lacuna, exclusive of the month date. Xa/xTrpa, X(XjXTTporaiji, and 'O^vpvyx^Twv may have 
been abbreviated, but it seems unsafe to reckon with less than 80 letters in the final lacuna 
of each line ; more probably the average length is to be taken as from 90 to 100. The letters 
required in 1. 2 number, indeed, only 33, but no doubt this was a short line, ending the 
prescript, while the body of the document began with a new line, 1. 3. 

I have called the document a sale, but strictly speaking it appears to be not this but the 
iKp.apTvpT]ais of a chirograph of sale, like P. Oxy. 1208, 1562. With the former of these two 
papyri it may have a closer kinship than its legal nature. It refers to the same place, and 
there are sufficient resemblances of nomenclature to suggest that the parties to the two 
documents belonged, at least in part, to the same family or families. It must be confessed, 
however, that my hypothesis of an eKpiapTvprjois cannot be regarded as absolutely certain 
while II. 4-7 remain so obscure. The formulae must, apparently, have differed in some 
degree from those in the two parallel documents ; in particular there seems to be insufficient 
room in 1. 5 for the clause p-ovayov avdevriKov ktX., which I have accordingly omitted in my 
specimen transcript below, but which does not seem to be an indifferent part of the formula. 

In an eKpaprvpr]aLs the purchaser's is the first personal name to be looked for. The vendors 
in this case were Thonis and Isidorus (1. 15). The purchaser's name occurs in 1. 3 but is 
obscured in the edition by a failure to divide the name from the patronymic. The editor, 
after Qarpijros, reads StaAA[, which is obscure as it stands. Perhaps the purchaser, though 
not described as a minor, was represented by a proxy, and I would tentativeh' suggest Sd 
’4 AA[outos. The four following fines are obscure to me. Somewhere in them must come the 
beginning of the copy of the chirograph. I would suggest, hesitatingly, that it be looked for 
at the end of 1. 5. In 1. 4 'Harp[!.}ov, read by the editor, is a most unconvincing name. Is it 
possible that it conceals the formula 7r[p]o€[d6VTo ? Or are we to suppose that the doeu- 
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ment was framed on somewhat different lines from the two referred to and that 7i[p]oe[deyTo 
. . . dvTiypa(f)ov vnoKeLrai is to be read '? Further, I have thought of no convincing explana- 
tion (though hypotheses of a kind might be advanced) for the accusative Trarepa "Apcop in 
1. 4; and finally it is unusual to find vl6s (1. 5) or -n-arpo? (1. 7). 

I give below a tentative restoration of so much of the document as seems reasonably 
clear. The wording of such deeds, especially at this period, varies considerably, particular- 
phrases being inserted or omitted at the caprice of the writer, and my supplements must be 
regarded, in most cases, merely as indicating the probable sense, in no way as an attempt 
to reproduce the actual wording. I have indicated by k-tA. passages in which it seems 
hazardous to make any definite suggestion. 


Text 

^lI'Erovs npcoTov AvroK^pdropos Kataapog Patou AvprjXiov OuaA[eptou ALOKXr]rLavov EvaejSovs 
Evtvxovs Ee^aarov (month) ev rij dyvia iv Trj Xapinpa Kal Xajj.T7poTdrrj ’O^upuyytrdii’ rroAet 
“e77t AvprjXlov ’Ayadejivov tov Kai ’ Qpiyevovs dCTyoAou^[Aou mi’tjv dyopavop-eiov Kal pvrjpoi'eLOV. 
^'OpoXoyel AvprjXios] ’Apovvis 'Aplov prf(pd's) OaTprjTog St’ ’AAA[outoj('?) ktX. eKpapru- 
peXadaL rw eavrov TLprjpaTL ktX. *(c. 15 letters) Trjarepa ’Aptov TJavaiptos -^[pjoe [derTo(’? i 

avTW Avpi^XiOL &u)vis ktX. °{c. 13 letters) Aio^walov vld^ 6 Kal 'Ayados daipcov e7Tt/c[e/<rAp- 
pevos dvo Kotprjs UaKepKT] Ihiaypa^ov Tipdaiv (date), dvriypa^ov viroKeLTai,. AuppAtot ©tuctj 
®TOU Setvos prjr{pds) Ta^^rjros d-rro Kidprjs llaKepKrj Trjg To[TTapxlas) tov ’O^vpvyxlrov 

vopov Kal ’laidojpos ktX. ’^(c. 16 letters)] TraTpos Aidvpov Eapa-nLoivos tcaT[ ktX. Si’ ’AXXov- 
Tos(?) ®TOu Setvos prjT^pos) Ta]/iovouTO? dno rfjs avTrj? TrdXecos. pp[oXoyovpep[??) TrerrpaKevai 
(joi Kal TTapaKiX’^P'QK^vai dno tov vvv els tov d-rravTa xpovov rrjV vTrdp\ovaav -qplv ^srepl Kojprjv 
JZatcepj/CTjv lSi.ojTi.KTjs dpovpav plav Tjpi.av [-^s yelroves ktX., Tipfjs T-fjs ^®auTp? dpovpas pids 
Tjjpiaovs Tojv (jvpTre<^ojvrjpevrjV [sic) 7Tp[os dXXiqXovs Spaxpojv X, as avTodi dneaxopev rrapd 
<Jov Sid ^\eip6s eK TxArjpou]?. Kpariv ovv (ae) Kal Kvpievew avv €Ky6[vois Kal tols rrapd aov 
peToXrjpjjjopevois Trjs TrpoKeipe'vrjs dpovpas pids ■qplaovs, Ttape^opeBa aoi Kadapdv drro t€ 
yeojpyias ^^^acnXiKrjs Kal ouCTiaj/CTj? yrjs Kal -rravTos eiSovs Kal diro 6(f)iX[rjs Kal KaToxrjs Trdarjs 
Srjpoalas t€ Kal ISiojTiKrjs Kal d-rro toiv inrep dXXcov reXovpevojv Srjpoalojv Kal emKXaapcov Kal 
ent ^^pepiapdiv TravToiojv ejarj tov evearorros Kal avrov rov eveaTd)To[s rrpujTOv eVouj, -rravTa 
8e TOV KaO’ OLOV SrjrroTe Tponov iveXevaopevov rj epiroiTjcropevov TTjs avTrjs dpovpas pids rjpicjovs 
Tj oiov ^^S-q-rrore pepovs aurr)]? erravayKes d77-[oaT'>)]ao/a€i’ Trapaxprjpa T[atf qpdjv avToiv (or 
eavTOJv) Sa-rravais Kaddirep eK SiKqs- Kvpla rj Trpdais ktX. ^“(c. 16 letters)] Avp[rjXioi) Qojvis 
Kal ’lalSwpos veTTpaKlapev Kal -rrapaKexojprjKapev ktX. 


Notes 

1. If La was written for eVou? jrpcjTov, and AvprjXlov in 1. 2 and AvpqXios in 1. 3 were 
abbreviated, the initial lacunae throughout are smaller, and certain words supplied at the 
beginnings of lines must be moved to the ends of the preceding lines. Again, if iv r-fj dyvia 
was omitted and Xapripj Kal Xapripj 0|’ rroAet was written, room could be found for BpeTav- 
viKOV MeyloTov EeppaviKov MeylaTOV or one of these titles. 

7. Not KarloiKov, since the document is from Oxyrhynchus. 

8. pp[oAoyou/xei': ed. dp[d)6Tepoi. If the latter is right the formulae of sale must be 
shortened. 

11. The parallels suggest ^e^alav Kal Kadapdv, but this would make the line rather long. 

12. imep d'AAojv (see P. Oxy. 1208, 21) is not a necessary supplement. 

14. d7T[oCTr7]]o-opev: this seems certain; ed. a77[o§aj]CTo/r€i'. 
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Translation 

[First year of Impejrator Caesar Gaius Aurelius Val[erius Diocletianus Pius Felix Augustus, 
(month), in the street, in the illustrious and most illustrious city of the Oxyrhynchites, before Aurelius 
Agathjinus also called Horigenes, lessee [of the agoranomeion and mnemoneion. Aurelius] Amounis 
son of Arius, his mother being Thatres, [acknowledges] through All[ous(?) . . . that he deposes 
at his own valuation . . .] father, Arius son of Pausiris, to the [autograph contract of sale, (date)'], 
which [the Aurelii Thonis . . . ] son of Dionysius also called Agathos Daimon [of the village of 
Pakerke] concluded]?) [with him, a copy of which is appended. We, Aurelius Thonis son of A, 
his mother being Tajbes, of the village of Pakerke in the [middle toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome 
and Aurelius Isidorus . . . ] father, Didymus son of Sarapion, [ . . . through Allous(?) son of A', 
his mother being Tajmonous, of the same city. We acknowledge]?) [that we have sold and ceded 
to you from now for all time the] one and a half aroura of private land [belonging to us in the 
village of Paker]ke, [the boundaries of which are . . . , the price of the said one and a] half 
[aroura] being the [r drachmas] mutually agreed be[tween us, which we have received herewith 
from you in full, in hand down.] You shall therefore possess and own [the aforementioned one and 
a half aroura] with your descendants [and successors, and we will warrant it free from the culti- 
vation of royal and usiac] land and every category and from [all] debt [and lien, public and private, 
and from all public dues and requisitions and quotas paid for other purposes] up to and including 
the present [first year. And whosoever shall in any way whatsoever proceed against or lay claim to 
the said one and a half aroura or any part of it whatsoever] we will of necessity and at once repel 
[at our own costs, as if in consequence of a legal decision. The sale is valid . . . ] We Aurelius 
Thonis and Aurelius Isidorus have sold [and ceded . . . 
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THE SCOEPION IN GEAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 

By MAECUS X. TOD 

In the inscriptions and papyri of Graeeo-Eoman Egypt we find repeated references to the 
danger presented to health, and even to life itself, by the scorpions which infested the coun- 
try at that period^ and are by no means negligible at the present day. These references 
seem to me to be worth collecting, all the more so because none of them is mentioned in the 
detailed and interesting article which Steier has recently devoted to the scorpion in the 
ancient world, its diffusion, its varieties, its place in popular belief, and its representations 
in ancient art (PTE, iii a, lSOl-10). 

(1) Among the Greek mummy-labels preserved in the Egyptian Department of the State 
Museums at Berlin is one, edited by F. Krebs (ZAS 32 (UShT). 47, Xo. 3G: cf. G. Lefebvre. 
BCH 27 (1903), 370-1, P. Perdrizet, Bei\ et. anc. 23 (1921), 283) and subsequently by F. 
Preisigke {SB, 1209), recording the death of a certain Apollonius from the sting of a scorpion. 

’MTToAAcijctos' Ev\a€^ovs fJLTfjTfpos) Td/xiTOS | eTeXevTriaev vrro OKopTriov | iv rfj vi]a(p 

' ArroXivapidho? . 

‘ ApoUonius, son of Eusebes and Tamis, died by a scorpion in the island of Apolinarias.’ 

(2) A second, somewhat similar record is engraved on a limestone stela found in the 
Christian necropolis of Tehneh (Acoris). It was published by G. Lefebvre, first in BCH 27 
(1903), 370, Xo. 101, and later in his Recueil des inscrr. gr.-chret. d'Egijptc, 120, and was 
assigned by him to the fifth or sixth century a.d. He states (Eecueil, he. cit.) that it is in the 
Museum at Alexandria, but I can find no trace of it in E. Breccia’s Iscridoni greche e latine. 

Avp. ' Aiip.\djviov M:poa|crTtj vtto crj/ropm'ou I’ttotij. Evipvxi. 

‘Aurelius Ammonius was carried off, struck by a scorpion. Be of good cheer!’ 

The engraver, or his patron, was illiterate and also careless. ^ Ajj.pL(I>vLov must stand for 
’ApLpudvLog and Kpovarig for Kpovaddg, for I cannot accept Lefebvre’s view that Kpovans is 
the name of Ammonius’ father or mother, nor yet the alternative proposal of Kpovang 
{KpowTTjs, crustarius. mosaicist) put forward by P. Perdrizet (Rev. et. anc. 13 (1911), 234; 
23 (1921). 283), who compares the death of a lion-hunter by a scorpion's sting commemo- 
rated by Agathias in Anth. Bal. vii, 578. 'Hprrdrr], too. must represent pp-Traadg, -gp-n-axOrj, 
or ppTrdyri, ‘was carried off. ’Aprrd!^oj is frequently used in metrical epitaphs to describe 
a sudden and tragic death, especially in youth, as in IG v. 1. 733: 

pLOipa yap ovhe yoidpr ovXopLivg Trope p-oi, 
dWd p.e vrjXeidjs rpiauidv rjpTra^ev d^eXrfrojv 
pLTjTpos re yXvKepijg KovpiStgg t’ dXoxou, 

(‘For accursed fate did not even grant me offspring, but cruelly carried me off from my three 
brothers and my sweet mother and my wedded wife ), 

' In his study of the light thrown on Eg\-pt by the astrological literature F. C'umont draws a vivid 
picture of the insecurity of life in the country, and calls attention to the frequency in the relevant texts of 
such words as S'qpLofipujTos. OppioT-^yKror, and O-qptodjjKros {L Epfypte des Astrologues, 61). 
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or ibid. 1186. 1; 

TTevre [aje Kal Se/c’ irwv 6 ^apvg fiiros rjpTraae Moi[pd)]v, 

('Fifteen years old, the Fates' grievous thread of destiny carried thee ofi'), 

or in 11. 11-12 of the same collection of epigrams {cf. also 1. 18): 

"ArraXov aKpid^ovra /<:a[A]di/ Kal ^(pTjaTov €(l)r]^ov 
ripTraaev ij Ta)(Lvr] Molpa Trpos ddavarovs. 

('Swift Fate carried oS to the immortals Attalus in his prime, a fair and good youth.') 

With the use of the word Kpovut to describe the action of the scorpion we may compare 
Aelian s account in Hist. Anim., IX, 4: eivai p.kv to (jjappaKov Kal TLKTeadai, ivravda, dp.a 3e 
rfi Kpovaei -TTpoievai Std tov Kevrpov Kal eKpelv (‘There the poison resides and is produced, 
but when the blow is delivered it proceeds through the sting and is emitted’). 

(3) In his commentary on Xo. 1 Krebs edited (loc. cit.) a sandstone stela with rounded 
top, found at Abydos and mentioned by Letronne {Recueil, i, 112); it also is in the 
Egyptian Department of the State Museums at Berlin (Xo. 2134). The script is ‘careless 
and sloping’. It belongs to a much earlier date than Xo. 2 and gives us a fuller account of 
a death similarly caused.^ 

KAeoTrdrpa? Mevojvog. | UoXvaTearaTr] )(aXpe, | d/cA[eai]? Kal aKpircos | jStaicut dai'drcat 
d-JToll^ XojXula, di'a|’t[a>]? tt )? ^prj^aTOTTjTOS' "Apyetaa yap | vtto oKop-nLov iv toil Trpog 
Twi. I opei. ©pimetoji rrji SeKdrqi | tov &<uvQ tov (eTovs) Xrj' ||^® wpas e', peT-^XXaae 
Trji la'. 

‘ (Tomb) of Cleopatra, daughter of Menon. Farewell, , thou who hast peri.shed ingloriously 

and indiscriminately by a violent death, unworthily of thy goodnes.s ; for stung by a scorpion in 
the sanctuary of Thripis by the hill on the tenth day of Thoth in the 3Sth year at the 5th hour, she 
passed away on the 11th.’ 

Krebs wrote KXeoTraTpdg Mevcovog 7ToAuCTT€<TTd-rj, regarding KAeoTrarpa? as a nominative 
or a vocative ; I prefer with Preisigke, who republished the text without comment in SB, 1267, 
and with Zingerle (see below) to interpret it as a genitive, though I am tempted to write 
KAeo7TdTpa{?}. Cleopatra was stung by a scorpion at the fifth hour on the tenth day of Thoth 
in the 38th year (almost certainly, to judge by the character of the writing, of Augustus' 
reign), i.e. on September 7, a.d. S. and died on the following day.- The rapidity with which 
the poison did its work perhaps intensified the tragedy, for according to Pliny (Xat. Hist., 
XI, 25. 86) scorpions lenta per triduum morte interficiunt, though Aelian reports [Hist. Anim., 
X, 23) that the sting of a particularly large and venomous species found in the neighbourhood 
of Coptos was immediately fatal, ovtcov oKopniMV ivTavOa peyedei p.kv peylcrTcvv TrXrjyfj Se 
o^vTdTwv TTelpa ye prjv o'^aAepairaTtov ( TzalaavTes yap dvaipovai Trapaxprjpa ). Pliny maintains 
(/oc. cit.) that for maidens the sting Avas invariably and for -women generally fatal, but that 
men died only if stung in the early morning, when the poison is at its full strength. 

^ With characteristic promptitude and courtesy Prof. G. Klafienbach has answered my questions about 
this text, himself made a transcript of it, and secured for me a photograph of the stone ; to him and to 
the Museum authorities I tender my warmest thanks. The transcript and photograph show drafi'["]? in 
1. .3 instead of Krebs s ava^Lws, and in 1. 10 instead of /nerTjAAafc, while they confirm the conclu.sion 

I had formed in the light of the evidence collected below, that TrA-q-yelaa, not irXayelcm, was written in 1. 6 ; 
part of the right-hand vertical stroke of the H is still plainly discernible. 

- So Krebs. P. Perdrizet (Rev. tt. anc. 23 (1921), 2S4) holds that rijt la (1. 10) = -iji RSeKaTiji (sc. dipai), 
and that death occurred within six hours: this is attractive, but the change of case is somewhat against it. 
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J. Zingerle has recently discussed this inscription afresh (Jahreshejte 30 (1936-7), Bei- 
blatt, 143-5: cf. Siippl. Epigr. Graec. 8 (1938), 807). He thinks that iroXvareaTaTr] (1. '2), 
of which Krebs offered no explanation and in which Perdrizet (Per. et. anc. 23 (1921), 284) 
saw a corruption of TroXimaOeaTdrrj , is intended to represent TToXvTeXeaTaTrj,^ and he offers 
(note 13) numerous examples of similar errors. In 1. 8 he would substitute 0pi<yy 
for the ©piTTieLcoi^ of Letronne, Krebs, Perdrizet, and van Herwerden {Lex. suppJ.- 675, 
1480), but this imoposal must, I think, be rejected, despite the impressive array of examples 
adduced to illustrate the confusion of EE and El by ancient stonemasons and the insertion 
of a parasitic t. It is true that the word GpiTrietov does not occur elsewhere, but the reading 
is clear and the meaning unmistakable. 'Das Qpnnelov', commented Krebs, ‘ist ein Heilig- 
tum der neben dem Gotte Min in Panopolis verehrten Gbttin Tripe', and this view has been 
accepted without question by Perdrizet and van Herwerden. The formation of the word is 
exactly analogous to that of ’AvovPielov, ’AmeLov, Bov^aarteioi', ’laieZoi', EapaTTLeLov , for 
which I refer to Preisigke's Worterbuch, in, 256 ff. The character of the goddess is, it must 
be admitted, little known. Thus A. Erman wrote: ‘This latest national belief is a sealed 
book to us, and only too often we are ignorant which of the gods it is who is concealed under 
all the new names and forms we meet with. Mho for instance is Thripis'?’ (Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. trans., 224-5). Tlet of her existence and her cult we can have no 
doubt. Preisendanz's brief article in Pioscher's Lexikon. v (1922). 1126, mentions only two 
occurrences of the name — («) Qplfihi dea [pfeylaTj] {CIG, 4711) engraved on the epistyle of 
a temple dedicated in a.d. 21 by one who is described as npoaTaT-gls] ©p[(f>LSos, and (b) 
[TTpodTaTr]] S' '? Tpi<f)i8os Kai /Tacos decZi' pLeyiaTcov (CIG, 4714), also on a temple-epistyle bearing 
the date May 10, .a.d. 109. But two more might have been added, namely, (c) a dedication, 
dated 138-137 b.c., of a temple at Ptolemais (Lefebvre, Ann. Serv. 13 (1914). 216, Bilabel, 
SB, 6184; now in the Cairo i^Iuseum), of which 1. 8 runs thus: ©pimSi KoXdvdg Elavl 9eots 
avvvdois TO lepov, and (d) an entry in the ‘Casati Papyrus’, col. 42, 1. 2, also dating from 
the second century b.c., ^Qpos TraaTo( (f>6pos) &pim8os (Brunet de Presle, IN otices et extraits des 
manuscrits, 18 (1865), 148). Zingerle’s objections to ©pnnelun are, in my judgement, far 
from convincing. That the form ©pfirt? is new, as he asserts (though he admits that this 
argument carries no weight), is disproved by (c) and id) ; that our inscription does not come 
from Panopolis or its vicinity, as do fa) and (b), is quite inconclusive in view of the discovery 
of (c) at Ptolemais ; the plea that ‘ even if one is to allow to this obscure local goddess a cult- 
centre at some other place, this did not require a more precise localization by the addition 
e’v opei’ (ihe stone has, as a matter of fact, npos ran opei) presupposes a knowledge of local 
conditions such as we do not possess; and the claim that ‘we shall surely prefer to picture 
to ourselves the occurrence of the disaster in the open country rather than in a sanctuary, 
so that instead of the name of a temple we must expect a local appellative’ and that ‘we 
have thus won a scene more suitable than a temple to the peculiar nature of the event’ 
leaves me amazed and sceptical. Eor me there is no difficulty in believing that a scorpion 
might lurk even within temple precincts, and the poignancy of the simple narrative is 
heightened if it was in a temple, perhaps in the very act of worship, that the death-blow was 
received. Our minds go back to Aelian's account (Hist. Anim., x. 23) of how at Coptos the 
peculiarly large and virulent scorpions scrupulously refrain from molesting the women who 
gather there for the cult of Isis. Could not Thripis afford a similar protection to her votaries 9^ 

' In a letter Freiherr F. Hiller von Gaertringen suggests UoXvan <^C<rrdTT) as possible. 

^ lingerie's ©pLinTi^Luji is, I think, a t^^-pographical error. 

^ For Thripis see further G. Steindorff, ZAS 28 (ISOO), 52-3; for the view that the name Tpv(f>t6Bwpos 
is a corruption of TpAAbcupos, derived from this goddess, ef. C. C. Charitonides, ’Ad-qvd 15 (1903), 449-51. 
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So to me ©ptTTtet'ajt still seems the true reading. No one would deny the valuable services 
rendered by Zingerle to the restoration and interpretation of many inscriptions : but here, 
and not here alone, ^ he appears to me to have fallen a victim to his own characteristic 
ingenuity and his extraordinary knowledge of the morbid pathology of the ancient engravers. 
That these were capable of gross and frequent errors is incontrovertible," but it is a sound 
principle not to tamper with the text of an inscription which as it stands makes good sense. 

But we must return to our scorpions. The Egyptians devised various precautions 
against them (cf. Aelian, Hist. Anhn., X, 23, firj^avas fivpias is rrjv i^ avrajv <t>v\aKrjV pT^yaccu- 
fiivcnv Twv AlyvTTTLoiv, and the more detailed account of the measures taken by the Libyans 
in VI, 23) and used divers remedies to lessen the effects of the sting once suffered ; these are 
discussed by Steier (PIT, iiia, 1807-S) and I need not here repeat what he has said. But 
in a magic-ridden land it was inevitable that recourse should be had to charms and exor- 
cisms and similar means of averting the danger, and of these the papyri have preserved 
some examples. 


(4) Most important among these is a ‘Christian’ amulet, written in clear uncial script 
on a small sheet of papyrus measuring lOxlG cm. It was liought in Cairo by S. Eitrem, 
who published it in 1922 with a full commentary and an excursus tiy A. Fridrichsen on its 
theological aspects in Forhandlitujer i V idcnshapssehhipet i Kristinnia, 1921. No. 1, 1-81 
(with a photograph). It was re-edited by F. J. Dblger in IXOYE, ii, 510-11, by Eitrem 
in Aeg. 3 (1922), 66-7. by C. IVessely in Patrol. Orient. IS (1924), 422-3. by Eitrem again 
in Papyri Osloenses. i (1925), 21, Xo. 5, by F. Bilahel in SB. 65S4, and by K. Preisendanz 
in Papyri graecae magicae, ii, 190-1, No. 3, and was discussed by E. Peterson in Bijz.-neugr. 
Jahrhb. 4 (1923), 135, by U. Wilcken in Archie 7 (1924), 113, and by K. F. M'. Schmidt in 
GOA 189 (1927), 463. It is now preserved in the University Library at Oslo. I give only 
that portion of the text which is immediately relevant to the present study. 


XMP. I Qpojp(f>iop(f)<t}p 'lad) Xa^adjd ’AScai’at 'EXcoe EaXapavrap^i. | Aivi’ca ere, 
EkopttU 'Apreplaie riP- SiaefnjXaiov tov olkov tovtov | pLerd tcZu imiKowrcov otto Trarro? 
KaKOV, d-TTO ^aaKoam’Tjs 1|’ rraarjS depu’ojv TTvevpaTOJv Kat avdpojTrLvov d(^0aA[poC] | 
Kal TTOvov Sea’pv [Kat] Sriyfiaros oKop-nLov Kat ocfnws Sid to | dvo/ra rov vifjiarov @eov 
ktA. 


■ (Christ was born of Mary.) Ororphorphor lao Sabaoth Adonai Eloii Salamantarchi. I bind thee, 
Scorpion of Artemis .315. Preserve this house with those who dwell therein from all evil, from all 
witchery of aerial spirits and the human eye and dreadful pain and bite of scorpion and of snake 
for the name of God most High, etc.’ 


In two points only does the reading present difficulties. At the end of 1. 2 Eitrem first read 
L.px-, which he took to be the name of Christ reversed. Bilabel read 'IfrjaoJv Xfpiari) 
and AYessely XaXapdvi dpx( dyyeXc ), both of which Eitrem declined to accept ; he regarded 
with greater favour H. Diels's suggestion of Tuyt, which won also AYileken's support. As 
a matter of fact, none of these proposals is acceptable, as is shown by the three charms 
given below as Xos. 6-S. All these contain in a similar position a name EaXaparapyei, 


^ Two other examples wiU be found in Supjjl. Epigr. Graec. 8. 438c, TfiO. 

- I take this opportunity of nientionin<r two Greek inscription.s from Ecwpt in which there mav be 
corruptions due to metathesis, a frequent source of error. The curious name Kvtivos engraved on the 
second pylon at Girgeh in the Great Oasis (Snppl. Epigr. Gmec. 8 (1938), 795a 9) may possibly represent 
KvtvTos, and the puzzling EQAEMA of a metrical epitaph from Cairo [ibid., 502a 9) mav be a corruption of 
oojpa Sc rather than of o6v Upas, as proposed by G. Arvanitakis. 
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(UaXanavrapxx^h [^aXajpLapdaxi.), so that in the Oslo amulet we may confidently read 
UaXapiavTapxi, or possibly, as appears in Eitrem's final edition, ZaXap.av Tapxi.- 

The other problem is raised by the ne of 1. 3. Eitrem first read this as rTe and regarded 
it as an abbreviation of some epithet such as Tfapjrfdpeije or T.^€pd(j)TU]e. Dobschutz 
suggested (ap. Eitrem, Aeg., loc. cit.) that it might he a shortened form of the Coi)tic 
nHoyTC = d ©eo'j. Wilcken, rightly reading rte (with a horizontal bar above the letters], 
dubiously proposed TL{p.i.dtTar)e, while mentioning in a footnote \Yessely's view that in 
Tie we have a number (315), used to represent the total numerical value of the component 
letters of some magical name ; he cites the Paris Magical Papyrus 937-S ; Kparwv i/d)(/)ov’ ^yx^y' 
em piaadovs, where jyx^y (3663) stands for the name j3au'xcouia>x found, for example, in 1. S 
of the Oslo amulet. Better known instances are the frequent use in Christian inscription^ 
of p9' as an alternative for dp-gv, and the cryptic words of the Apocalypse, xiii, IS: 6 eyaiv 
TOC vovv ifig<f)iadTOj rov dpidpdv rov Oppiov dpi6pds yap dvdpo'mov eari, /cat d dpidpog avrpv x^^' 
(6G6). The correctness of Wessely's view has been confirmed h\' the evidence of P. Oxy. 2061 
(Ao. 6 below). 

In 11. 6-7 Wessely prefers Std tou wopa- tos) , hut Eitrem's version is, I think, correct. 

Both Eitrem and Wessely first assigned the amulet to the fourth century a.d.. mainly 
on palaeographical grounds. ^Yilcken and Bilihel. with whom Eitrem’s final edition agrees, 
suggested that it may be as late as the fifth, and Peterson inclines to date it not much 
before P. Oxy. 1060 (Xo. o below), which Hunt attributed to the sixth century. 

I need not here repeat or summarize the ample and learned commentaries of Eitrem, 
Fridrichsen. and \Yessely, or try to analyse the various elements. Christian, J ewi;h. and pagan, 
which compose this strange amalgam. The house and its inhabitants are to be preserved 
from all evil, including the bite of scorpion or snake, and for this purpose the /scorpion- 
demon is ‘bound’. Aevvoj, like the Modern Greek Seem, is a form of Seto, which is found in 
magical texts, though much less frequently than the compound verb Karadio). On two points 
only would I supplement what Eitrem has said. In connexion with ’Apreplaios, the epithet 
of the Scorpion-demon, it is of interest to note the tradition recorded in Xicander's Theriaca, 
13-15: 


Tdv 8e yaAa^jjei’Ta Kopg Tirrp'is dinjKe 

OKOpTrlov, e/c Kevrpoio reOgypevov, gpos irrexpa 
BoLOJTcp revxovaa Ka/coi' popov 'Qapian’i, 

(‘ But the Titanian maid sent forth the scorpion named from hail, with whetted sting, what time 
in her rage she devised an evil doom for Boeotian Orion ,) 

with the Scholiast's comment Tirgvls Se g "Aprepis, g Agrov^ dvydrgp Kal KoLov TOV Tirdi’os. 
Again, Eitrem points out (Forliandlinger, 14) that, strictly speaking, the word hgypa (1. 6) 
applies to the dj>is, but not to the oKop-nLos, whose weapon of attack is his tail ; but he 
calls attention to the use of aKopTrioSgKTos in Dioscor.. i. 4, Geopon.. xii, 13. 6 (to which 
may be added xiii, 9. S, 10), and Schol. Xic., TJier., 653. \Ye may further refer to SchoL, 
Ther., 13 {tovs SeSgypevovs in avTwv) and 785 {Sgypa), and to Geopon., ii, 47. 12, where 
Sgypara is used of all poisonous reptiles, including scorpions. The more correct terms used 
of the scorpion's sting are: 

naioj, Aelian. Hist. Anim., v. 14; vi. 23 ; x. 23. 

TTardacrcOj Arist., An. Hist., viii, 29. 607a 17, /r^. 605 ("Rose). 

-n-Xgaaoj. TlXgyels occurs in Arist., An. Hist., viii, 29, 007a 20. Philum., T’e/n, xiv, 1 (other 
parts of the verb. nXgyg, nXgypa, nXg^is in xiv), Schol. Xic., Ther., 771, 775, 782, 
Procop. Gaz., Epist, 136, Geopon., xiii, 9. 4-7, 11 : c/. enXg^ev, ibid., xiii, 9. 6 ; nXgyg, 
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XII, 22. 10, XIII, 9. 2, 11, Aelian, Hist. Atiim., ix, 4; aKop-moTTXrjKTos, Dioscor., iv, 192, 
Philum., Ten., x, 1. 4, xiv, 7, 8. 

rvTTTO), Xic., Ther., 775, Philum., T’en., xiv, 2 ; cf. Nic., Tlier., 784 tvtttjv Idirrei, 653 -nl/x/ia 
(jKopTTLoev (not, as cited in Eitrem, Alexiph., 145). 

Kpovco. See my comment on No. 2 above. 


(5) Inl910 A. S. Hunt published a gnostic amulet, P. Oxy. 1060, measuring 9-2x 6-3 cm., 
which he assigned to the sixth century. It strikingly resembles the Oslo papyrus, with which 
it was compared by Dolger (loc. cit.), and was re-edited by Eitrem in Aeg. 3 (1922), 67, with 
one or two corrections based on the Oslo text. In 1931 it was republished by K. Preisendanz 
in Papyri graecae magicae, ii, 189-90, No. 2. 


-p Trjv 6vpavTrjv^A<f)po8iTr]v | (jipohirrjv podLrgv ohLriqv | Slttjv LT yvrigvTTgvgv. Qpojp \ cl>a>p(f>wp 
’Jadi Ha^adtO ’Adove. 1 Aevo ae,EKop~l€ ’AprepyaLe- | d—d/\Xa^ov tov oIkov tovtov | dird 
■navros kukov ipirerov | TTpdypaTOs, rayv rayu. | '0 dyios 0a)Kds tSSe iariv. | p® 

0[ajpev(lj9 Ly' LvS(cKTid>yos) rpHyg | t 

‘ -]-The door Aphrodite phrodite rodite odite dite ite te e. Or or phor phor lao Sabaoth Adonai. 
I bind thee, Scorpion of Artemis. Rid this house from every evil creeping thing, quickly 
quickly. Saint Phocas is here. Phamenoth 1.3th, in the third indiction . . . 


Hunt read in 1. 5 Sevoae aKOfmie aprepyaie and regarded the first and last words as 
meaningless ; in the light of the Oslo amulet their significance is clear. I cannot, however, 
agree with Eitrem when he corrects Hunt's cSSe eVriv (1. 9) to cSSe (= dSe) earLv. For cLSe 
eoTLv is only a variant of cSSe KaroiKet (cf. Preisendanz, op. cit, ii, 190, No. 2a ’A^paap <S>Se 
KaT[ot/c€t]), and the phrase is but one instance of a popular apotropaic formula, which seems 
originally to have taken the form 


'0 TOO Aids ■nalg KaXdivmos 'HpaKXrjg 
evOdSe KaroiKei- prjdev ftcjcTco KaKov, 

(‘The son of Zeus, Heracles triumphant, dwells here; let no evil enter’), 


and to have been occasionally shortened to 

'HpaKXfjs ivOdSe /carot/cet' p7]9ev eiWAdoi KaKov, 

(‘Heracles dwells here; may no evil come in’), 

as in an inscription of Kurdistan (see Suppl. Epigr. Grace., 7 (1934), 36) recently rediscovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein, and which w'as later Christianized by the introduction of Christ or some 
saint in place of Heracles (see the examples given and the articles cited in ibid., 7, 812, 
but especially 0. Weinreich, Arch. /. Eel. 18 (1915), 8-18, who quotes the present papyrus 
on pp. 17-18). Phocas, a Syrian saint, was credited with the power, even after death, of 
healing those suffering from snake-bites (Gregory of Tours, De gloria martyrum, 99, in 
Migne’s Bihl. pair. Lat, lxxi, 791). 


I close this survey with a group of three Gnostic charms published in 1924 by Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Bell (P. Oxy. 2061-3) and in 1931 by K. Preisendanz {Papyri graecae magicae, 
II, 154—5, Nos. xxviii a-c). 

(6) P. Oxy. 2061. 5-3 X 5-3 cm. Fifth century. Op op (l)op (j)op Ea^[a](l)9 | 'AScove 
EaXaparaplxei. d^pa<a>d^. Aevro ae, | ZlKopme 'Aprepicriag |p rpiaKoae BeKarrev^Te. Uaxdiv 
TTevreKaL^SeKdrr) 

‘Or or phor phor Sabaoth Adonai Salamatarchi abrasax. I bind thee. Scorpion of Artemis 
three hundred and fifteen. Pachon fifteenth . . . .’ 
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I have already called attention to the light thrown by this charm on the two main 
textual difficulties of the Oslo amulet. Preisendanz writes AaAajua, Tap^t,SeWaj, and rpiaKoaia. 

(7) P. Oxy. 2062. 9'SxlO’2 cm. Sixth century. Qpcop | <f>aip <j>a>p | ’/adi | ’AScpvael ||^ 
2aP[a]u)d I ZaXap.avTap)(xei. | Aevv\f^a) aai, | ZkopttU | ’Aprepiaov. ly'. 

The final ly' (13) indicates, in the editors’ opinion, the day of the month, which is noted 
in the other texts of this group. Preisendanz writes ZaXapav, Tapxxei- 

(8) P. Oxy. 2063. 7-7xo-2 cm. Sixth century. -( — j — h|-f njp | [<f>]cop (f>ojp 

[’AScamt'? \ UaXajfiapOaxL. | \Af\vvo ae, I ttU I 'Aprepriaie. | 0apevdj9 | p® reuffapo j 

(jjwpopopocroa | dddppp 

The first three letters of 1. 12 are inverted rhos. Preisendanz writes [AaAaJpa p^ayt, 
and ’Aprripiaie. 

Since this article was in proof I have found a further reference to a scorpion in 

(9) an ostracon of about the first century a.d. in the Cairo Aluseum (Journal d'entree, 
No. 60329), published by 0. Gueraud in Ann. Serv. 33 (1933), 59-62, and repeated by G. 
Patriarca in Bullettino del Museo delV Imjtero Eomano 6 (1935), 135. A certain Senpikos, 
writing to her son Melas, says ’AaTrd^opai, Tandviv nal ’A-nXcovapiv nal VTrohrjape .... avrrjv Sid 
oKopTriov. The editor, who remarks that ‘the last letters of the word, pale and ill-formed, 
do not forbid the reading inroS-rjapeveTe ^tentatively suggests that Senpikos urges that Apollo- 
narion, perhaps her granddaughter, be provided with shoes to protect her against the 
sting of a scorpion. This explanation seems to me not improbable. The plural imperative 
may be addressed to Melas and his wife, the present tense may refer to the habitual wearing 
of shoes by Apollonarion, and the tj of vTToS-qapevere may be due to the influence of viroSrjpa 
and its compounds. The schohast on Aristoph., Reel., 269, glosses woSetcr^e hy v-noSiop^vaar^, 
as if the latter word were more familiar in his day, and the verb imoSeapeio occurs several 
times in the same sense. 



EECEIPTS FOR <I>0P02 nPOBx\TaX IN THE PAPYRUS 
COLLECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

By SHERMAX LeROY WALLACE 

The receipts here published are, so far as I know, the only ones extant from the second 
century a . d . in which the rent of sheep (<f>6pos TTpofiarcuv'-) is paid by the same individual 
in successive years. The pap^nrus, whose inventory number is P. Wisconsin 30, bears at least 
four receipts for pavments arro (f>6pov Trpo^aTCJV MaiKTqvaTLavi]s ovaias at Euhemeria in the 
Arsinoite nome in a . d . 156/7 or before, in 157/8, 158/9, and 161. The papyrus measures 
23-4>' 8-25 cm. and contains three diagonal creases running through the right-hand third of 
the text on the recto: these creases occasionally interrupted the writing of the scribes. On 
the recto the second column, which contains three receipts, is complete and well preserved. 
The first column, however, is fragmentary. The right-hand ends of four lines of a receipt for 
(f)6pos TTpo^draiv are preserved at the bottom of the first column. Above this receipt there 
are only faint traces of the right ends of three lines of a receipt which may also have recorded 
payments for ^dpo? -rTpo^drcov, but this cannot be proved. There was room for another 
receipt at the top of the first column, but no certain traces of this remain ; the one or two ink- 
marks now visible may have been letters in a heading for the whole document. Hereinafter 
the beginning of col. i will be ignored. The first line of the half-preserved receipt at the bottom 
of col. I is numbered 1 in the transcription below, and this receipt will be called the first 
receipt ; I shall refer to the receipts in col. ii as the second, third, and fourth receipts. The 
second and third receipts are written with a fine pen in a small but precise and legible hand. 
It is probable that the first receipt (at the bottom of col. i) was written by the same hand, 
although the writing is more crowded. The fourth receipt was written by a second hand, 
coarser but quite legible, and with a coarser pen. At the top of the verso are two fines written 
perhaps by a third hand. These two fines contain a memorandum of a payment for pasture- 
land {86ms vop.d)v). About 2 cm. to the right of the end of the second fine is an annotation 
beginning with the letter A, but this is the only letter which can be read with certainty. 
In the badly mutilated upper right corner of the verso are traces of several fines apparently 
belonging to a second column, but of this nothing can be read with certainty. 

This document is especially interesting because the receipts record payments made in the 
years immediately before and after the d-Tro-ypaffn) Trpo^drcov Kal alyaiv from the same village of 
Euhemeria and dated in the 23rd year of Antoninus, a . d . 159/60, which was published by 
Paul H. Meyer as P. Hamburg 31. The Hamburg papjTus is a report made by six elders 
of the shepherds from the village of Euhemeria {TTpecr^vrepoi TTpo^aTOKTrjvoTp6<f>a>v Kcoprjs 
Eirqpcpias) with the statement that it contains an account of the sheep and goats under their 
control ([d)v] eyojpev Iv Siarayfj) together with the appended fist of shepherds, who were 
mutual securities, of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas (ctvv uTToyeypappevois 
[TTpo]^aTOKr7]voTp6cf)Ois dXXrjXeyyvrjs MaiKai[van]avris ovaias.). Meyer assumed that these 

^ Previous publications of receipts and other documents pertaining to the <f,6pos irpo^aTiov are listed in 
my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, Princeton and Oxford (1938), p. 386, n. 10, and to this 
list an important addition is BGU, ix, 1894. 
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latter ^vere recorded at the end of the aTToyparf)!]. perhaps in the unpublished fra<imentary 
col. IV ; but he could not find in the list of ■TTpofiaTOKT-qvoTp6(f>oL any trace of a special designa- 
tion of these shepherds of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas. The receipts in our 
papyrus record payments made by one of the shepherds on the estate formerly owned by 
Maecenas, namely Sabinus son of Menas (Za^a-os M-qvd). whose name may have appeared 
somewhere in the aTroypa(f)rj TTpo^drcav Kal alywv of 159/GO, although his receipt for that 
particular year has not been preserved. 

Eecto 


Col. I 

I^'Etovs . . ’Avtcjvlvov Kaiaapos rod Kvp\iov ’Adijp Ka 
[Sid Tov Selva TTpdK{Topos) Zaj3a'o]s iV/7]c[a d]770 <f)Opov 

[TTpo^{dTan’) MaLK{rjvaTLavT]A ovaL(as) VTrep rov SL€\rj{\v96TOs) . . (erovs) Spa-x^ipag) 6 k]t<jj 
I (Sp.) Tj Op-OLOtS 

[Spaxipds) OKTch I (Sp.) rj opoLws <Papp]py 6 L a [Spaxipds) oktoj / (Sp.) rj opcjiaij 
8pa[;^(/uds)] eiKocn / (Sp.) k. 

Col. II 

5 “Etov[s idx] Avrcovavv KaLaapos tov Kvplov TJaolvi kI Sid 'Qplatvos 7 TpdKT{opos) 

ZajSlvos Mrjvd arro (f}6pov 7rpoli{dTOjr) MaLK{r]vaTcavrjs) ovai{as) vrrep tov SiaiAvXvBcoTOS 

K [eTovs) 

Spaxipds) SeKaSvo / (Sp.) opolcvs SsKae ^ , (Sp.) t? o/iotoj? SeKae$ / (Sp.) ts" {o^j o^(oAous) 
_ 

’Etovs k/3 ’Avtcovlvov KaLaapos tov KvpLov 'A6vp I Std 'QpLcuvos TrpdKT{opos) 

Za^lvos Mrjvd arro (j)6pov 77po^(dTcui') MaiK{ijvaTLavr]s) ovaL{as) vrrep tov SiaiXvXvdwros 
Ka (eTOVs) 

10 oKTcb (Sp.) 7 ] opoLcvs reaaapas (Sp.) S opoLcos oktoj (Sp.) rj opoLcos Se/cae^ / (Sp.) t? d- 
poLws oKTch I (Sp.) rj. _ 

2ndH. ‘Etovs npiOTov ’AvraivLvov Kal Oinjpov rdiv KvpLcvv Se^auToov Uavvi iL, Sieypiaipe) 

‘Apavdpeojs Kal tojv Xoi{7tu>v) 7rpo^aTOK{rrjvoTp6<j)u>v) KcLi(prjs) Evrj(pepLas) Za^elvos 
Mrjvd. drro tjropov rrpo^drujv 

MaiKrjvaT{i.avijs) ovaias Spaxipds) oktoj / (Sp.) rj ^ {erovs) TvfSi d Spaxipds) SeKae^ / 
(Sp.) ts" iee Spaxipds) _ 

15 OKTW I (Sp.) rj Mexelp iO 8pay(pdj) oktoj (Sp.) rj 0appovd{i) Spaxipds) Teaiaa)pas 
ojSoXiovs) SeKa- 
eTTrd / (Sp.) S — 

A'erso 

Aools vopcdv TOV Ka (eTOVs) ’Avtcovlvov KaLaapos tov KvpLov 
la^lvos Mrjvd rrpoa^idXXei) Teaaapas (Sp.) S. 


Translation 

(ii 5 ff.) ‘The 2Mt year of Antoninus Caesar the lord. Paiini 27. Through Horion the collector 
Sabinus son of Menas (paid) from the rent of sheep of the e'tate formerly belonging to Maecenas 
for the past 20th yr. twelve drachmae, total 12 dr., also si.xteen, total IG dr., also sixteen, total 
16 dr., 17 ob. 

The 22nd vear of Antoninus Caesar the lord. Hathur 10. Through Horion the collector Sabinus 
son of Menas" (paid) from the rent of sheep of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas for the 
past 21st yr. eight, total 8 dr., also four, 1 dr., also eight, 8 dr., also sixteen, 16 dr., also eight, 8 dr. 
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The first year of Antoninus and Verus the lords Augusti, Pauni 17. Paid to Arsythmis and the 
rest of the shepherds of the village of Euhemeria by Sabeinus son of Menas from the rent of sheep 
of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas eight drachmae, total 8 dr., 2nd yr. Tubi 1, sixteen 
drachmae, total 16 dr., (on the) 25th, eight drachmae, total 8 dr. ; Mecheir 19, eight drachmae, total 
8 dr. ; Pharmouthi, four drachmae seventeen obols, total 4 dr. 17 ob.’ 

Verso 

‘ Payment for pastures for the 21st yr. of Antoninus Caesar the lord. Sabinus son of Menas pays 
four, (total) 4 dr.’ 


Notes 

LI. 1-4. The introductory formula of the date, etc., so far as it is preserved at the ends of 
11. 1, 2, indicates that these first two lines were shorter than the lines of the receipts in col. ii. 
LI. 3, 4 are very crowded and extend into the right-hand margin between the columns. The 
date is lost. It is possible that the receipt is to be dated in the 20th year of Antoninus (a.d. 
156/7), with the payment made for the 19th year, since the second and third receipts are 
dated in the successive years 157/8 and 1-58/9, and the payment in each is for the previous 
year. But the fourth receipt is dated in 161, and we should like to know why a receipt for 
the intervening year was not included in this document, for it is a natural assumption that 
the ^opos -TTpo^drcjv was paid annually, as it was in the third century ; cf. P. Strassburg 6-8 ; 
28 ; 67 ; 68 ; P. London, m, 851 (p. 49). We cannot be certain that there was not a break in 
the sequence of receipts before a.d. 157/8 as well as between 158/9 and 161.^ The first and 
third receipts are dated in Hathur, i.e. on the 18th and 7th of November respectively; while 
the second and fourth receipts are dated in Pauni (June 22nd and 12th respectively). In the 
first receipt an additional payment in Pharmouthi is recorded, and in the fourth receipt 
additional payments are made in Tubi, Mecheir, and Pharmouthi. In the second and third 
receipts the dates of additional payments are not specified. 

In ch. 6 of my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian I have stated my theory 
that the ivvojMov was a Ucence-tax paid on privately owned sheep, while the fopos TTpo^drcuv 
was a rent paid by the lessee of sheep owned by the government. In this papyrus Sabinus 
son of Menas pays the ^opos Trpo^drcov MaiKgvanaidjs oiialas. I assume that the other 
VTToyeypap.pi€voi TTpo^aTOKrpvoTpofoi, dXXgAeyyvrjs MaiKrjvaTiavrjs ovcrias in P . Hamburg 34 
hkewise paid <l>6pos npo^droiv. BGU, ix, 1894 is a summary account of the entire income from 
taxes of the village of Theadelphia in the Fayyum in a.d. 157 ; in cols, ix and x the entire 
income of the fopos -n-po^droiv at Theadelphia is recorded as proceeding from payments 
credited to the imperial estates.^ The iwopuov, on the contrary, is not included in the receipts 
from the imperial estates (the ovaiand in cols, ix and x of BGU, ix, 1894), but is listed in col. 

^ Prof. A. C. Johnson has suggested that the sheep may have been leased for a period of five years and 
the rent divided into four annual payments, so that in the year 159/60 (when the am-ypaj)^ TrpojSaray koX alyaiv 
was being made) no rent was paid. Thus the receipt at the bottom of col. i would have been dated in 156/7, 
and the receipt above it in 155/6, and these two receipts together with the first two receipts in col. n would 
form a complete series for a cycle of five years ; the last receipt in col. n would be the first payment in a new 
cycle of five years beginning in a.d. 161 after the aTroypa^-^ irpogdruiv in 159/60. The land-tax called yeiupcTpia 
seems to have been assessed but once in five years, and payment could be made in one, two, or four instal- 
ments (cf. my Taxation in Egypt, 48, 50). and payment in four instalments would correspond to Prof. 
Johnson's suggestion for the pajment of ^dpos- vpagdroiv in P. M’isconsin 30. If this suggestion is correct, it 
is necessarj' to assume that the method of collecting ^dpoy irpopdruiv changed in the third century, when the 
rent was paid every year without exception. 

“ The ovotaL OueanauLavov IJdXXavros -nporcpov 'lovKovvhov Kol XpuminTov paid 132 dr. 4 ob. ; the 'Avrctiviavr] 
Olivia 25 dr. ; the Xappuavy ovata 201 dr. 2 ob. ; the Pepfiawictavi) oiiaia 590 dr. 
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VII where, unfortunately, the scribe did not fill in the amounts collected. The iwofiiov 
probably belonged to the classification of taxes called etSTj in contrast with Siolk-^ctls and 
tepariKa, as in P. Eylands, II, 213, a document from the ilendesian nome.^ 

Of the sheep and goats at Euhemeria those on the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas 
were certainly subject to the rent on sheep {(f>6pos TTpo^drcDv). In the second and third re- 
ceipts (and probably in the first receipt) this rent was collected through the official collector 
{-TTpaKTcop). In the fourth receipt the rent was paid by Sabinus to the shepherds of the 
village (’ Apcjvdpeajs Kalrd)v Xoi(TT'd)v) TTpo^aTOK{T7]voTp6(f>a>v ) )." The rest of the sheep under the 
control of the six elders of the shepherds (npecr^vrepoL TTpo^aTOKTrjvoTp6(f>ojv Kwp.~r]s Evrjp.epLas) 
mav have been subject either to the (f)6pos TTpo^druiv or to the licence-tax on sheep (eVcdptoc), 
according as the sheep were leased from the government or were privately owned. It is not 
impossible that (fidpo^ TTpo^drayv was paid at Euhemeria by lessees of government-owned 
sheep not connected with the MaLKTjvariavrj ovala. In PSI, vii, 817, from Euhemeria and 
dated in the second century a.d., a certain ’ Ap(j>ariaLs 'QpeLojvos pays for 8 sheep the sum of 
42 dr. i ob. I have argued that this was a payment of (f>6pos TrpojidTojv,^ and I see no reason 
to change my opinion, although there is no indication in the receipt that this payment from 
Euhemeria was connected with the MaiKrjvaTiai’rj ovala or with any other imperial estate. 
I think that it is a fair assumption from P. Hamburg 34 that no other imperial estate at 
Euhemeria had sheep for which the Trpo^drojv was collected in a.d. 159 60, since 

the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas is the only one mentioned in that document. 
The MaiK-qvaTiavT] ovala at Tlieadelphia, however, according to BGU, ix. 1894, was not 
among the estates which paid <f>6po? irpo^dTOiv. At Socnopaei Xesus a payment of 29 dr. 
4i ob. for (ftopos Ttpo^droji’ FeppavcKiav-qs ovalas was made by one ’Afiovs Eara^ovTos in 
A.D. 208, according to BGU, iii, 810, ii: in other receipts from Socnopaei Xesus the lessees 
of sheep owned by the government seem to have been priests. In receipts for <f> 6 po 5 TTpo^dTCi>v 
from other districts of Egypt there is no indication of the special circumstances which led 
to the payment of a rental on sheep before the third century. In that century the great 
private estates, such as those of Theoninus, Alypius, Antonius Philoxenus. and others, 
collected the 4>6pos TTpo^drcvv : the city of Alexandria also owned and let sheep for which the 
strategus of the city (arpaTrjyds •n-dAetos ’AXe^avSpelas) collected the <fi6pos from the shepherd 
{TTOipLiqv or p.La9u)Tris TTpo^drcuv).'^ 

L. 6, The spelling SLaiXvXvdcvTos, which occurs also in 1. 9, for SteXTjXvdoro;, which was 
usually abbreviated SLeXrjiXvdoTo?), is noteworthy, although the interchanges of e and at, of 
7 ) and V. and of o and m are not uncommon (c/. Mayser, Gmmmatih d. gr. Pap., i, pp. 85 f., 
98, 107). I have restored the correct form in the missing portion of 1. 3 ; but if the first 
receipt was written bv the same hand as were the second and third receipts, it is probable 
that the scribe wrote SiaiXvXvdwros in 1. 3 also, and it should be so restored. 

L. 7. The sum paid by Sabinus son of Alenas in each of the last three receipts is 44 dr. 
(neglecting the 17 ob. discussed below). Presumably that was the sum paid in the first receipt 

^ In BGU, IX, 1894 the heading SwiKijms is not found, but all taxes as far as 1. 51 obviously belong to 
that classification, as is suggested by the editor, Kortenbeutel, who supplied that heading to his table on 
p. 84. The heading UpariKa is found in 1. 59, but it is probable that 11. 53 f., 57 f., and perhaps U. 52 and 55 f. 
also belonged to the UparLKo.. How far the classification UpariKo. extended in the list of taxes is uncertain. 
EtSrj iiLKijs which belong to the classification eiSr) in P. Hylands, n, 213 are found in 1. 69 of BGU, ix, 1894, 
but between that item and Iwopt-ov in 1. 75 items occur which are not known to be cISt;, namely (f^opos 

ipOtV€LKWV Kai aXXwV SvTWV and pipLOpOS 7 Tpip 07 T€lXwV. 

" The correct reading of twv Aoi(™r) TTpoPaTOK{Trivorp6(j>aiv) in 1. 13 was kindly supplied by Mr. C. C. Edgar 
and Dr. H. I. BeU. Mr. Edgar also correctly read the B of BiaiXvXvBwros in U. 6 and 9. 

^ In Taxation in Egypt, 79 and 386, n. 11. ■* Ibid., 79 f., 387, n. 14. 

K 
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also, and I have restored two payments of 8 dr. each in 1. 4 to give that total, although, of 
course, one of the payments might have been 4 dr. and the other 12 dr., as in 11. 7, 10, and 
15, to give the same total ; I assume that payments were made in tetradrachms through- 
out the document. If the payment was for 8 sheep the a verage rate was 54 dr. a head, which 
is but j dr. higher than the average rate paid by ' Ap(f)a7jcns 'Qpeiajvos in PSI, vii, 817, from 
the same village in the same century. The payment of 29| dr. made at Socnopaei Nesus in 
A.D. 208 (in BGU, in, 810, ii) cannot be evenly divided to give either of the rates above, but 
the rate may have been higher early in the third century.’- 

The payment of 17 ob. recorded at the end of the second and of the fourth receipt is 
probably for TTpooSiaypa(f)6p.€va. although it is not usual to have the 7TpoaSiaypa(f>6p.€va 
reckoned in a large number of obols rather than in drachmae plus obols. In PSI, vii, 817, 
the payment for 7Tpo<jhiaypa^6p.eva on (f>6pos Trpo/Sdraie is at the usual rate of although it is 
divided into two items of 1 dr. 44 ob., i.e. 4 percent., and 1 dr., i.e. 2j per cent. A surcharge of ^ 
on 44 dr. would yield exactly 2 dr. 44 ob. or 164 ob. It is possible that here the 7TpoCTStaypa(^d/i€ra 
were collected in a round sum of 17 ob. rather than 164 ob., but that was not the usual pro- 
cedure in reckoning TTpoa?>iaypa(f>6p.eva. It is also possible that 4 ob. for (rup^oAt/cd, the fee 
for receipt, is included in the payment of 17 ob. The rate of TTpouStaypa^dpera on (f)6pos 
irpo^aTcuv found in BGU, ix, 1894, namely 0-065, would have yielded here 17 ob. 2 chalci; 
and if that were the rate here, it would be necessary to account for the neglect of 2 chalci, 
which is, to be sure, a rather insignificant sum. The rate given by an even 17 ob. is ap- 
proximately 0-0644. which is not found in any other receipt from Egypt known to me. 

There seems to have been a dittography of d^(oAou?) in this line, but the is not raised 
above the line in the first example as it is in the second. 

LI. 14 ff. There is a curious variation in the form of the symbols used to designate 
drachmae in the fourth receipt. In 1. 14 the sign for ‘drachmae’ is first 3 and then y, in 
1. 15 it is 3 twice, and in 1. 16 it is ’y. 

Verso. The only parallel use of Sdtrtj known to me comes likewise from Euhemeria. 
0. Fayyum 6 is dated (by its editors) in the second century and is a receipt headed Aoms 
^aX{avevriK(hv'l) rod k (erovs), and the payment is 4 silver drachmae. 

This payment by Sabinus son of Alenas may have been for the cfjopos vop.(Zv. So far as 
I know, no other impost for vop.ol is attested. The SoVt? vopLwv is hardly to be identified 
with the (fiopos TTpopdrcov, since the payments on the recto are complete for the same year 
(a.d. 157/8). Even if my theory of the nature of the <f)6pos TTpo^druv and of the ew6p.iov is 
wrong, and both of these imposts were paid on the same sheep, as has been argued by 
Aliss Avogadro,- it is wholly unlikely that the Scats- vop,d>v here should be identified with 
the ivv6p.i.ov, for the following reason : the ratio of the rate of (j)6pos TTpo^drcov to that of the 
ivvdpiov was approximately 4 ; 1 in both the Ptolemaic and the Roman periods,® whereas 
the ratio here of <f}6pos TTpopdratv to Sdais- vop-wv is 11 : 1. 

’ The rates of taxes on vine- and garden-land -were raised by Septimius Severus at the very beginning of 
the third centurj-; cf. my Taxation in Egypt, 55 f., 58, 348, 379, n. 58. 

^ In Aeg. 14, 293-7 ; c/. my Taxation in Egypt, 385, n. 7. 

® C/. my Taxation in Egypt, 386, n. 11. 
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Howard Carter, Hon. Sc.D. (Yale University) and Hon. Member, Eeal Academia de la 
Historia, Spain, known to all the world as the discoverer of the tomb of Tut'ankhamun, was 
born at Swaffham, Norfolk, in 1873, and died, after a grievous illness, on March 2 last. He 
was the youngest son of Samuel Carter, the animal painter, whose works depicting famous 
racehorses, scenes of deer-stalking, etc., adorn the walls of many of our country houses. 
As a lad Howard was taught painting by his father, and the love and knowledge of animals 
which he retained throughout life was early fostered by his having the care of his father’s 
menagerie in the garden of the family house in the Eichmond Eoad. South Kensington. 
He once told the present writer that in his boyhood he made his pocket-money by painting 
portraits of pet dogs, cats, and parrots for some of his father’s clients. 

It was in the summer of 181*1 that he first became connected with Egyptian studies. 

I was then in need of assistance in inking-in the mass of pencil tracings that had been made 
the previous winter at Beni Hasan, and Lady Amherst of Hackney, Muth whom I was staying 
at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, suggested that Howard Carter, who was at the time living at 
the neighbouring village of Swali'iiam, would be most useful for this purpose. I interviewed 
him at Didlington, and shortly afterwards his father brought the young Howard to London 
to see Mr. Griffith and myself at the British iMuseum, where we arranged to engage him for 
three months on the Beni Hasan tracings. The following October the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund agreed that Carter should accompany me to Egypt and we worked 
together at Beni Hasan and El-Bersheh till the end of the year. Mr. Petrie had just begun 
his excavations at El-Amarna, and as he needed assistance there it was arranged that Carter 
should join him at the beginning of 189-2 and excavate, under Petrie’s supervision, certain 
parts of the site on behalf of Lord Amherst of Hackney. This was Howard’s first experience 
of digging in Egypt, and on the termination of the work at the end of May Petrie and he 
returned to London. 

In the autumn of 1892 Carter was appointed draughtsman to the Archaeological Survey 
of the Fund and joined me at Beni Hasan, where he made the coloured drawings of dogs, 
birds, and other animals depicted in the ancient paintings that are published in Beni Hasan, 
IV. It had been arranged in London that, after completing the survey of El-Bersheh tombs, 
we should begin a survey of those a few miles south at El-'Amarna. Permission to do this 
work was applied for from the Antiquities Department but was refused by the Director- 
General Monsieur J. de Morgan, on the ground that the French Institute proposed to do it 
themselves. On this news reaching London we were instructed to explore the region on the 
eastern bank of the Nile between El-Bersheh and Der el-Gebrawi. Soon after our arrival at 
the latter place Carter was detached from the Survey and ordered by the London Committee 
to proceed to Simbelawin in the Delta, there to join Mr. Guthrie Eogers and help him to 
excavate that site. Carter left Asyfit early in February and remained in the Delta till the 
middle of April, but as no permit was received from the Museum authorities, no work could 
be done; however it was while in northern Egypt that Carter acquired his knowledge of 
colloquial Arabic. 

In the autumn of 1893, when the Egypt Exploration Fund undertook to copy the scenes 
and inscriptions in the temple at Der el-Bahri, Carter was appointed draughtsman on the 
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staff of Professor Xaville, and during the next six years was continuously at work drawing 
in the famous temple ; his pencil drawings are reproduced in collotype in the six volumes on 
Der el'Bahri published by our Society. At the end of 1899, when Professor Maspero entered 
on his second term as Director-General of the Department of Antiquities, the Egyptian 
Government decided to reconstitute the Department, and Carter was appointed Inspector-in- 
Chief of the Monuments of Upper Egypt and Xubia, with headquarters at Thebes. He at 
once threw himself whole-heartedly into his new work, and during the three years that he 
was in Upper Egypt he did much in restoring the temples of Western Thebes, Edfu, and 
Kom Ombo. At Abu Simbel he installed an electric light plant, and afterwards carried out 
the installation of electric light in six of the royal tombs in the Biban el-Muluk. In January 
190'2, at Carter's suggestion, the American, Theodore M. Davis, undertook to finance a 
systematic exploration of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes for the benefit 
of the Department of Antiquities, and this work was carried out under the personal super- 
vision of Carter. Among the discoveries made were the tombs of Tuthmosis IV and Hatshep- 
sut. During the three years that Carter remained at Thebes he also put up the iron doors to 
many of the painted tombs in the Theban necropolis that had been cleared by the present 
writer; these included the tombs of Imisibe (Xo. 65), Hekerenheh (Xo. 64), Sebkhotp (Xo. 
63), Thanuny (Xo. 74), Xespenefrhor (X’o. 68), -■Vmenhotpe-sise (Xo. 75), Haremhab (Xo. 78), 
and several others. 

In 1903 Carter was tranferred to the Inspectorate of Lower and Middle Egypt and made 
his headquarters at SalAarah. Soon after his arrival there an incident occurred which led 
to his resigning the post that he held under the Egyptian Government. One afternoon his 
ms of the guards of the necropolis came to Carter’s office to report that a party of French- 
men, very much the worse for liquor, demanded admittance to the Serapeum although 
they did not possess the necessary tickets. One of the visitors struck a guard, and this led 
to a free fight. Carter, on his arrival at the scene, remonstrated and was answered by insults. 
He then ordered the guards to protect themselves and one of the Frenchmen was knocked 
down. On their return to Cairo the visitors lodged a formal complaint against Carter and the 
French Consul-General demanded an apology. Carter refused to give it, saying that he had 
only done his duty, and as a result of his refusal he had to resign his post. Maspero was greatly 
distressed about this affair and wrote to several of Carter’s friends saying that he did not 
know what the Antiquities Department would do -ftdthout him, and begged us to persuade 
him to return to the Department, Carter, however, was adamant in his refusal to apologize 
and preferred to return to private life. He then gave up archaeological work for a time and 
earned his living by painting the beautiful water-colour pictures of Egyptian scenery which 
are a joy to all those who were fortunate to secure examples. 

In 1906 Carter was employed by Theodore M. Davis to make drawings of the most 
important objects that had been found in the tomb of louiya and Touiyou in the Biban 
el-Muluk ; these are published in colour in the volume The Tomb of louiya and Touiyou by 
Maspero and the present writer. 

In 1907 Lord Carnarvon came out to Egypt and obtained a permit to dig at Thebes. 
When he had completed a short season on his own, Maspero insisted that if another permit 
was granted an expert excavator must be employed, and recommended Carter for the post. 
This was the beginning of Carter’s connexion with Carnarvon; they spent the next four 
seasons digging, and the results were published in Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes. 
Oxford, 1912. Carnarvon then decided to explore a Delta site and was given a permit for 
Sakha (the ancient Xois) some thirteen miles to the east of Sais. As it was only possible to 
excavate here late in the season, Carnarvon, Carter, and the rest of the party did not arrive 
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at Sakha till April when the weather was abnormally hot, and after a fortnight they were 
practically driven from their camp by the extraordinary nnmber of cobras that infested 
the place. 

Shortly before the Great War broke out Carter had persuaded Carnarvon to return 
to Thebes and dig in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. A permit was applied for and 
obtained from the Department of Antiquities and Carter was once again back in his favourite 
haunt. On the outbreak of war all work at Thebes was at once closed down, but Carter 
in his solitary walks over the necropolis succeeded in finding the long-sought-for tomb of 
Amenophis I. For his account of this discovery the reader is referred to the paper printed 
in this Journal, vol. 3, 147 ff. Later he located the tomb of Princess Hat.shepsut which 
the Arabs had recently plundered (JEA 4, 107 ff.). 

The winters of 1919 to 1921 were spent in exploring the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
but without success of any kind. Then, when the systematic digging was almost completed. 
Carter made the most sensational archaeological discovery that has been made in Egypt — 
he found the tomb of Tut'ankhamun with its extraordinary wealth of jewellery and furniture. 
He cabled the news to Lord Carnarvon, who immediately left for Egypt with Lady Evelyn 
Herbert. After inspecting the chambers of the tomb, Carnarvon and his daughter at once 
returned to London, and in a speech on the night of January 11 at the Central Hall. West- 
minster, following a lecture on previous explorations in the Bihan el-Huluk delivered by the 
present writer, he gave an account of the discovery and of what he had seen.^ 

Carter at once realized that only with the help of a large staff of expert workers could he 
attempt to clear the tomb of all the treasures it contained. Fortunately this problem was 
quickly solved through the generosity of the Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New A'ork. In answer to Carter's appeal, Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, the curator 
of the Egyptian Department of the Museum, placed at his disposal Mr. A. C. Mace, one of his 
associate curators, Mr. Harry Burton, their expert photographic recorder, and Messrs. Hall 
and Hauser, draughtsmen to their expedition. At the same time Mr. A. Lucas, director of the 
Chemical Department of the Egyptian Government, offered his aid, and all were soon at 
work. During the years that followed other workers were enrolled, including Dr. Alexander 
Scott, F.E.S., and Dr. Derry of the Egyptian State University, Cairo. Altogether it took 
ten years to record the contents of the tomb and to preserve the objects so that they might 
be safely packed for transport to the Xational Museum at Cairo. Carter and his staff pub- 
lished three popular volumes on the tomb and its contents between the years 1923 and 1933 : 
but much remains still to be jiublished. The Card Catalogue of the contents of the tomb, 
as well as the notes made by Mace. Dr. Alan Gardiner, Lucas, and the present writer, 
have been deposited by Carter's niece. Miss Phyllis Walker, in the Griffith Institute at 
Oxford where they will be kept until provision has been made to print them. 

P. E. Newberry. 

^ Lord Carnarvon's speech wa.s printed in extenso in most of the English daily newpapers of Friday, 
January 12, 1922. 
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PART I: PAPYROLOGY (1938) 


The work is divided as follows: 

§ 1. Literary Texts. E. A. Barber, Exeter College, Oxford. 

§ 2. Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texts). H. J. Rose, St. Andrews University. Fife, Scotland. 

§ 3. Publications of Xon-Literary Texts. T. C. Skeat. Dept, of MSS., British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

§ 4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, and Chronology. E. G. Turxer, 
King's College, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

§ 5. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Xumismatics, and Metrolog}'. J. G. Milne, 
23 BelsjTe Court, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

§ 6. Law. Unavoidably held over. 

§ 7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. T. C. Skeat. 

§ 8. Lexicography and Clrammar. L. R. Palsier, The University, Manchester 13. 

§ 9. General Works, Bibliographies, Reports on Collections of Papyri, etc. T. C. Ske.at. 

§ 10. Miscellaneous. T. C. Skeat. 

The authors wish jointly to express their gratitude to all those scholars who have sent them copies of 
their publications, a kindness which has greatly facilitated the work of compilation. 

The abbreviations of references to periodicals, &c., used in this Bibliography will be found on pp. 258 S. 
of the preceding volume; see also p. 92 of that vol.' 

The date ‘1938’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, &c., published in that year. 

1. Literary Texts 

A. General 

Several new collections have been publd. Papiri della E. Universitd di Milano, Volume primo, Milan, 
1937, ed. by A. Vogliano, contains 22 Gk. literary papp. Nos. 1-5 come from the Iliad, viz. i. 39-55, 
ii. 155-209 (omitting 168, 206), iii. 106-26 (not hitherto found in papp.), vii. 232-49 (omitting 234), xxiii. 
451-63. No. 6 contains Ap. Rhod. i. 699-719 with glosses and marginal nn. ; No. 7 fragmm. of Aeolic Ljcric ; 
No. 8, 14 verj- fragmentary 11. of Menander (?); No. 8 his, literary scraps. Nos. 9 and 10 contain Plato, 
Phaedr. 2676-268c and Rep. 485d, 486c, respectively. After No. 11 (letter of Theon to Herachdes, advising 
him about reading in the Stoics) come two Demosthenes papp., No. 12 = De Cor. 85-6, and No. 13 = De 
F. Leg. 194-5. Nos. 14-16 are medical texts. In No. 17 Vogliano republs. the important comm, on the 
Artemis (according to the plausible suggestion of Maas) and Thebais of Antimachus. also ed. by Wyss in 
Aniimachi Colophonii Reliquiae, Berlin. 1936. and in No. 18 the Diegeseis. His edn. of the latter pap. marks 
a considerable advance on that of the first edd. In particular, he has identified two new fragmm., of which 
Fr. B, from the top of col. I, contains two lemmata and their diegeseis-, Fr. A, from the top of the previous 
col., the beginning of the diegesis of the Cydippe. Note also his demonstration (pp. 73—4) that, as M.aas 
divined, PSI 1216 contains Iambi iv-vi. P. Maas contributes three excursuses and L. Castiglioni an essay 
on the language and stjde of the diegetes. The whole of the pap. is reproduced in two folding pis. No. 19 
consists in the suhscriptio to the ^rp-yyara -ypayyariKd on Iliad xiv of ApoUodorus of Athens. No. 20 contains 
fragmm. of a prose anthology (?), apparently composed in the 2nd cent. .a.d. ; No. 21 (1st cent. B.c.) a prayer 
of Alexander the Great to Sarapis (? from a romance); No. 22 Exod. 29. 21-4 (4th cent.). 

Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, m (Manchester), ed. by C. H. 
Roberts, contains 16 theological and 79 literary texts, with 10 pis. The foil, may be noted. 473: Sallust, 
Hist, i (?), publd. with an Oxy. P. fragm. of Hist, ii, probably from same roU. 477 : Cio. Div. in Caecil. 35-7, 

1 Add Act. V Congr. int. Papyrol. = Acles dii I> Congres international de papyrologie; ed(d). = eclitor(s); 
rdg(s). = reading(s). 
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44r-6, w’ith Gk. and Latin nn. (5 new rdgs.). 478: 3 fragmm. of Aeneid i with word-for-word Gk. trans. ; 
note 646 c[aro] ti/xicu (caro Baehrens). 482: 19 11. of tragedy mentioning Telephus, perhaps from Sophocles’ 
’Axaiwv SMoyos, cf. T. B. L. WEBSTER in Bull. J. Ryl. Lib. 22, .543-9. 483 and 484: 25 and 17 11. from 
comedies. 485: parts of 3 and 7 U. from Call. Iambi iv and v. 486 (late 1st cent, a.d.): 10 11. from epyllion 
on Hero and Leander (some unusual words shared with Musaeus, but no connexions with Ovid). 487 : 37 
hexameters on the Return of Odysseus, cf. perhaps P. O.xy. 1821. 489: Lysias, i-nep tov 'EparoaBtvovi (fiovov 
and i-nkp ’Epv^ipdxov. The pap. is inner half of leaf publd. as P. Lond. Inv. 2852 in JEA 15 (1929), 75-7, 
and republd. here. The fragm. of the new speech proves Eryximachus is not the physician of the Syinposium. 
490 (3rd cent, b.c.): 2 fragmm.. covering 340-337 B.c., from a Philippica. 491 (2nd cent. B.c.): fragm. on 
Second Punic War (? Polybius). 492: historical fragm. mentioning Warathon. 493: 14 Fables of Aesop, 
most very fragmentary; many divergencies from the ihSS. 494-521: miscellaneous fragmm. of verse and 
prose. 532: P. 171-2 of Harpocration's .le'feis Tmv JeVa 'PyTopoiv. .Supports accepted rdg. of Theopompus 
Comicus, Fr. 59, and adds two new rdgs. in H., one conjectured by S.vuppe. the other correcting numeration 
in reference to Ephorus. 533-5: grammatical fragmm. 536: lexicon to Iliad xiii. 537 : word-list to Iliad v. 
539 (late 2nd cent. B.c.): Iliad i. 92-118, and 244—61. Eccentric text. Several unrecorded nigs, and two new 
fragmentary 11. 540: Iliad ii. 251-end. Part of pap. publd. by Milne (P. Lond. Lit. 6). Gives arlxoi in 
archaic Attic notation as not more than 849 (as against 877 in 4ISS.). Xote 657 after 683; 687 omitted. 
541-6: Iliad ii. 400-72; v. 47.3-95; xi. 533-66; xxiv. 169-76; Odyssey ix. 122-50 (first halves of 11. only — 
perhaps school text to mark caesura); xxiv. 459-72. 547: Eur. Phoen. 646-57. From same roll as P. Oxy. 
224 (now P. Lond. Lit. 76). 548: Time. ii. 3. 4. From .same codex and .sheet as P. Geneve 2. ,549: Xen. Cyr. 
vii. 2. From same codex as P. Varsov. 1. 550; [Dem.] Against Theocrines, 15-18. 551; Lycurgus. Against 
Leocrates, 22-3. Two last are the first papp. of these speeches to be discovered. 

In Tebtunis Papyri ni. 2 (London), Xos. 896-901 contain minor literary fragmm. X'd. 899 (prob. later 
than 150 B.c.) is Iliad vi. 2-347. Xote 4 ii[oTapoto ZKap.avBpo]v [/c]ai CTT[ogaAigr7)j = Ar. ed. 

prior, here first in MSS. 

G. A. Geehaed has publd. Griechische Papyri (Heidelberg) = Verdffentlichungen a. d. hadiseben Papyrus- 
Sammlungen, Heft 6. Xo. 174 (Alcaeus) has been publd. by Diehl in ALG-, p. 227. Xo. 175 consists of 12 
fragmentary 11. from Middle or Xew Comedy. Xo. 176 (early 3rd cent, b.c.) contains hexameters and prose, 
perhaps from epic comm, or paraphrase. Xo. 177: fragm. of -A.ttic orator, possibly Lysias or Isaeus. Li 
Xo. 178 Geehaed combines two new lyric fragmm. with those publd. in P. Grenfell ii. 8, cf. P. Lond. Lit. 
49, and assigns them (on doubtful grounds) to Timotheus’ Elpenor and Odysseus (1). Contents certainly 
suit a vcKvia. Xo. 179 contains satirical verses, perhaps from an anthology. Xo. 180 (280-240 B.c.) comes 
from same pap. as P. Hibeh o and P. Rylands i. 16a. P. Petr. l. 4 = P. Lond. 487a contains part of same 
Comedy. Geehaed arranges all the fragmm. 

In Et. de Pap. 4, 1-13, A. Vogliano republs. with additions art. from Mel. Bidez (1934) on Pap. Hero. 
176, re-arguing author is Polv’aenus. Ibid. 121-2, W. G. Waddell prints 9 fragmentary U., app. in Glyconics, 
about birds from an Oxy. pap., and (123-1) republs. P. Fay. 204. identified as Hippocrates, Aphorisms, i. 
1, 2 bv Caldeeini. Ibid. 133-96. H. Oellacher (1) eds. Pap. Grace. Vind. 26740 = Iliad vi. 387-410 
(school-exercise); (2) republs. P. 26008 and 29329 = (a) literary-aesthetic and (6) doxographio work, 
perhaps of Aristotle. Cf. A. Rostagni in Riv. di fil. class. 66, 295-7 ; (3) eds. P. 29800 = work of later 
Platonism concerning Ideas. 

Un livre d'ecolier du IIP siecle avant J.-C., Cairo, ed. by O. Gueraud and P. Jougdet, includes a 
miniature anthology of Gk. verse, viz. Eur. Phoen. 529-34 and Ino. fr. 420 Xauck^; Odyssey v. 116-24; 
two new Hellenistic epigrams ; and three passages from Comedy, the last partly coinciding with the excerpt 
quoted by Athenaeus (ix. 382c) from the ^oiviKlSys of Straton. 

B. Eric, Elegiac, Mlue 

In Chron. d'Eg. 13, 383-7, M. Hombert and C. Preaux publ. three papp. of the Fondation Egypto- 
logique Reine Elisabeth: E. 73.54 (1st cent, a.d.) = Iliad iv. 199-219 and 238-74 (note punctuation system) ; 
Er7160 (1st cent, a.d.) = Iliad i. 535-46 ; E. 7161 (2nd;3rd cent, a.d.) = Iliad xii. 265-92. In J/c7. Boisacq, I 
(Brussels, 1937), 191-3, P. Collabt discusses Pap. von Scherling G 99 verso = glossary to Iliad ix. 454-68 
(omitting 458-61) and suggests that a selected edn. or the like explains the nos. 250 and 260 opposite 11. 454 
and 468°respectively, 1. 205 of the vulgate being a natural start for a selection. In Riv. di fil. 16, 40-9, 
F. Della Coete assitms P. Lond. 734 verso = P. Lond. Lit. 175 to the lost 'OpypiKal MeXPai of Plutarch. 
He republs. the fragmm. in a new order with parallel extracts from Plut. Fit. Horn. ; Stobaeus ; and Scholia 
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Geneviensia. In Mel. Boisacq, i, 493-7, Hombeet and Preaux publ. with a pi. P. Bruxelles Inv. E. 7162 
(lst/2nd cent, a . d .) = tract dealing with oipdnoi roVot in Homer. 

R. Pfeiffer has inspected the papp. of Callimachus. Aetia and Iambi, and in Philologus 93, 61-73, 
makes the following suggestions: (1) P. Oxy. 2080, 53—5. otSa Aeovrlvovs, [o']S’ 'ASpa[voLo / Kal 

Meyapels, ereplot] tou? a[n€^vaaoav CKCt / Ntaaioi Meyapije^. (2) P. OxV. 1011, 23—4, ^ApTepiBos rp -naihi 
yapov ^apits opKOS evLKXa, / AvySapiv ov yap eprj Tijvov eK7]8€ Kams. {AvySapLV — m apposition to yapov — 13 
name of Naxian bridegroom ; ibid. 28 <5 Krjv^ dAA’ -ijv pe BeXjjs avp<f>pdSpova Beadat (Cej’x = Cydippe s father) ; 
ibid. 33 confirms HottSWAX'S [Z7j]vq 5 dufl Upeojv. (3) P. Oxy. 1011, 97. elX-qSov ealpevovatv iL *EKdrq TrXiqdevs; 
ibid. 302 tt) Kjvp^aXoL ijjoBevaiv, ov pd 77a«T[ajAdr . , . (^t K^vp^aXoL Lavagnini). In Eh. Mus. 8i, 2i i— 84, 
K. AIras discusses Diegeseis, col. iv. 23 ff. (= statues of Hera at Samos) and proposes infer alia Kal dpydv 
( Ka-apyov Pap.) in 1. 28. W. Klixgee, in Bidl. uiternat. de I Acad, polon. de-s Sciences ei des Lettres (1937), 
13-25, writes on the text and interpretation of Callimachus. In Listy filologicke 64 (1937), 1-20, 102-9, 
K. Wexig reconstructs the collected edn. of Callimachus on the basis of the Diegeseis ; cf. rev. in Phil. Woch. 
58. 435. In Acta Unir. Latciensis. Filol. un files. Fakultates, sex. rv. 2. 305-476, E. Diehl has piibld. Hypo- 
mnerna de Callimachi librorum fails capita selecta. It includes a word-index to the latest fragmm. H. Schwei- 
ZEE has piibld. a dissertation (Bale, 1937) on Aberglaube und Zauberei bei Theokrit. In Philologus 46 (1937), 
469-70, J. Mesk argues from Plutarch, I'd. Demetr. 22, that x-al Bediv tpdveiv / rj - aclyed ’ in Herondas, iv. 75-6, 
is a reminiscence of Apelles’ own remark. 

C. Lyric 

The most important art. on the new Sappho ostr. is that of W. Schubart in Hermes 73, 297-303, contain- 
ing a fresh transcr. and text, and emendations by Lobel. Ibid. 303-6, Schubart discusses Diehl 25 and 27a. 
The ostr. is also discussed by C. Theaxdee in Philologus 92 (1937). 465-9; by W. Sch.vdewaldt in Die 
Antike 14, 77-8 ; and by V. Baetoletti in St. it.fil. class. 15, 7.5-7. who compares Horace, Od. iii. 18, especially 
7-8 vetus ara multo fumat odore. 

In Mnemosyne 6. 19.5-203. and PI. iv, ,1. M. Edmonds restores the text of the Erinna fragmm. in PSI 1090, 
claiming that c belongs to a and b. C. AI. Bowra in Hermes 73, 213-21, traces Corinna's conception of the 
Daughters of Asopus to Eumelus, who flattered Corinthian pride. In St. it. fil. class. 15, 3-41, G. Pereott.a 
argues that Hipponax is the author of the Strassburg Epodes. Vol. l of Diehl's Anthologia Lyrica Graeca 
(Ed. 2) is revd. by A. Lesky in Phil. Woch. 58, 913-17. 

D. Drama 

In Cl. Phil. 33, 411-13, C. W. Keyes pubis. P. Columb. Inv. Xo. 517a (1st cent. B.c.). which contains in 
two cols. Eur. Or. 204-47 (204-25 ends of longer 11.. 226-47 approx, first third of 11.). Four rdgs. differ from all 
MSS., one (224 voo-Jcoi) being supported by B. In Mnemosyne 6, 335-49, J. C. Kaaierbeek republs. with 
comm, the tragic fragm. ed. by E. Lobel in Greek Poetry and Life. 29,5-8. He identifies the child as Astyanax, 
who in this version survived to found a dynasty on Ida, and assigns the fragm. to a Hellenistic tragedy — 
perhaps by Sositheus or Xicomachus. In Sitzungsb. Miinchen, 1938, 2, 1-64, R. Pfeiffer republs. fragmm. of 
Aesch. AiktvovXkoI and Soph. “Ivaxos and discusses character of latter. On the AlktvovXkoI cf . also A. Oli\teei 
in Dioniso 6, 314-26, with detailed discussion of text. The Euripides Alexandras of B. Snell has been revd. 
by F. Chaelier, Et. Class. 7, 284-5 ; C. Gallavotti, Eiv. di. fil. 16, 60-3 ; and W. Hoemann, Phil. Woch. 58, 
1297-9. In Bull. Soc. arch, d' Alex. 32, 141-57, E. Xoie prints a French transl. of Perik. 77-163 with exegetical 
and textual nn. X. Festa writes on the Epilrepontes in Dioniso 6, 217—30. G. Coppola has publd. Menandro: 
Le Commedie. Tesio criiico e commento (Torino). A. Koekte has publd. the third edn. of his Alenander 
(Leipzig), and in Sitzungsb. Leipzig 89 (1937), 3, 1-27, a popular lecture on Die Menschen Menanders. In 
Phil. Woch. 58, 1101^, H. Lucas retraces the controversy about Menander's two ’AheXfoi, claiming that is 
the original of Terence's Adelphi and a' of Plautus’ Stichus. He compares Men. Fr. 13 with Stich. 523 ff. ; 
Men. Fr. 8 with Stich. 706 ff. ; and the fragm. in Didot Pap. with Stich. 128 ff. W. E. J. Kueper writes on the 
original of the Epidicus in Attische Familiekomedies van omstreeks 300 v. Chr., l (Amsterdam). The Motiv- 
studien zur griechischen Komodie of F. IVehkli has been revd. by A. Koerte in GGA 199 (1937), 215—23, and 
by W. Suss in Gnomon 13 (1937), 598-603. In Dioniso 6, 327-31, V. De Falco writes on Menander’s aepvoTTjs 

Xoyov. 

E. Philosophy, Oratory, History', Roslancb 

In Ann. R. Sc. Pisa, 7, 1 ff., M. Xorsa pubis. 66 11. of Peripatetic work on Klrrjms from a Florence pap. 
(8th cent, a.d.) and argues for Aristotelian authorship. G. Colin nHtes on the Epitaphios of Hyperides 
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in Eev. it. fjr. 51. 209-66 (263-6 critical nn.). SO.V-M, and in V.-E. Ac. Inscr. B.-L.. 253-68. In 
Df.^rousseaii.i- (Paris. I!t37). -129-34. P. KorssEL criticize.', the views cif De Sanctis on the Florence Jiap. 
IJiibld. by A. Perosa in St. it. fit. class. 12 (1935). 95 tf.. particularly the reference to Lachares. The art. bv 
■J. E. Powell in Cl. Quart. 32, 75-9, on The Archetype of Thuci/dides, discusses the papp. 51. Braux has publd. 
History and Eomance in Gracco-Orkntal Literature (Oxford). In Hermathena 51, 135-9. 5V. B. STANFur.n 
prints nn. on Blake s ed. of Chariton. R. 51. R.attenbury .summarizes recent work on Romance in Year's 
11 orlc, 87-94, 95-6. The Griechische Eoniun-Papyri of F. ZiAniERiiANN- has been rovd. by B. A. 5Iuller in 
Phil. II och. 58, 561-8. In St. it. jil. class. 1.5, 121-30. A. 5"ogllaxo pubis, with two photos, a new fraerm. of 
Achilles Tatius (Bk. vi. 14-17). The date {2nd cent, a.d.) and variants from 51S.8. text siiceest to him that tlie 
work may be an earlier version of Achilles’ novel. 

F. 51ls( ELI.ANEOrS 

Koete has issued a new instalment of his Literan^rhe Tc.rte in Archie 13. 78-132. 

In Efc. de Phil. 12. 228-3S. .1. Collaet confirms 51ilne's attribution of P. Bond. Lit. 184 to Palacmon, 
and studies that author. L. Fruechtel in Phd. Woch. 58. 1437-0, identities P. Uxy. 13.56 (Philo) uith Fr. 27 
in H. Lewy, Sitzh. Berlin. 1932. 82 f.. and makes sunuestions for pap. 


2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 

A. Reneral 

A book of 1 onsiderable nnportaiKe. althouL'h it makes little use of papp.. is the excellent treatise of 
.1. Bidez and F. C'emont. Lcs Mayts hellinf''.-. Zaroa-dre. (Mari' et Ih/sta-sjie. 2 vols,. Paris. Les Belles 
Lettres. In the process of L'ivine an account of the zreat fiiiurcs of Persian religion as seen throuLrh Clk. eyes, 
and incidentally by those whom the (-Iks. directly or nidirettly tauciht. it collects a most u~eful amount of 
material and comment bearing on such matters as syncretism, matne. astrolojry. vhich a papyroloLUst cannot 
afford to neclect. I'sefiil uuides for the religion of this period in eeneral are the third vol. of 0. Kern. Hie. 
Eeliijioa d. Griechen. Berlin. 5Veidmann. and. much briefer. A. D. Nock. The Herelop/nent of Paganisni in the 
Eamaa Empire, in Vol. 12 of CAH. The tinal Liefernng (166-7. completin" Vol. 6 and last) of Roschef.'s 
Lexicon contains some relevant arts. (If arts, in pt-riodicals not mentioned below. Kern's brief account of 
Her Gliiiibe Alexanders d. Grossen and \V. \V. Tarn on .-Ik.iiinder. t.'ynic-s and .Stoics (respectively Forsch. nml 
Fortschr. 14. 465 and Am. Joiirn. Phil. 66. 41) may be notd. here. 

B. Celts of the Rp.aeco-Roman Period 

Perhaps the most general in scope is the dissertation of C. E. 5 isser. Gotter u. Kulfe iat ptolemaischen 
Alexandrien. Amsterdam; cf. the appreciative rev. by A. C.alderini. Aeg. 18. 346. A new but unconvincim: 
attack on an old problem is 0. S(.'HI'TZ. Zirei orphische Litiirgien. Eh. Mii.s.. X.l'. 83. 241. He re-examines 
the flurob pap. publd. by Shyly in 1921 and commented on. amongst others, by Tierney in Cl. Quart. 16, 
77. This is so damaged as to have lost a great part of every line : Schetz’s supplements seem arbitrary and 
unlikely, neglecting for instance the indications that some 11. are bexametersor fragmin. thereof. A. Bataille 
has discovered a new god. ZosioPpaals (accent and termination uncertain) at Bacchias in the Faxwum ; in 
Et. de Pap. 4, 197. he anticipates the forthcoming publn. of the Fuad papp. by editing four docs, relating 
to this deity's priesthood and temple. Cii. Kyentz. 266. examines his name. ( '/. U. 5Vilcken. in Archie 

13. 171. for some comment on the discovery. Curiously enouuh, a Suedidi contribution to the same subjw t 
was being written while Bataille was preparing his art.: in Butt, de la Soc. rettj. ties Lettres d Lund. 19o7~o\. 
119. Kr. Hannell gives an account of papp. in the library of Lund Univ.. and most of those he lists and 
describes pertain to the same cull : there are also others of interest for Egn. religion, a purchase of a priest- 
hood (No. 9) and an account of the sacred beasts (No. 16). Bataille also (Ff. de Pap. 4, 125) pubis, a con- 
fusedly written ostr. commemorating the miraculous cure of one Polyarato.s by Amenot(h)es. i.e. Imhotep. 
H. Thoaipson (Act. 1' Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 497) studies self-dedications in the temple of 8obek at Tebte nis ; 
the persons who formally and in Yritiim give themselve.s up to this god apparently become his temple- 
servants, and there are indications of ritual prostitution. F. Zuckee, ibid.. .598 (cf. Ahh. Berlin. 1937, 
Phil-hist. Kl. 6) examines an inscr. from Hermopolis 51agna to ’Apollo' (a Semitic deity identified with A.), 
and compares Pap. Giss. 99 (2nd or 3rd cent, a.d.) -winch apjiears also to mention him. The important 
numismatic study of A, AlfoLDI. A Festiml of Isis at Eomt under the Christian Emperors of the Fourth 

L 
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Century (Budapest. 1937). has been widely revd. One of its most important hypotheses, the shifting of the 
date of the nauigiiun LsiJis to coincide with the Vota (,Jan. 3). is doubted by T. A. Brady in JRS 2.S. 88. 
while CrjiONT {Rei\ arch. 11. 141) is inclined to accept it. Elinor M. Husselwan outlines in TAPA 98. 
xxxii. her researches into a leaf of a pap. codex dealins with hieroseopy (orisinally publd. as P. A»ih. ii. 14). 
which she has re-edited. 


C. Reler-Celt 

K. Scott (CL Phil. 33. 380) deals with mentions of this and related phenomena in Gk. novels. Xeither 
he nor HLarion Altaian (ibid. 198). who treats of Ruler Cult in .Seneca, has much to do directly with either 
Eg. or papp. ; but W. E. Snyder in Aeg. 18. 197. treats of both in his discussion of Tjge'pai Zepaa-ai. Takmc 
as his startins-point the probable hypothesis that these, vith or without dates added to them, are annua! 
commemorations of events connected with the Imperial house, he devotes considerable care and learning to 
discovering what each of them commemorates. Preistek (see G. below) sketches this anions other relevant 
phenomena. A. S. Hoey (Act 1'. Congr. hit. Pnpyrol., 1.39) briefly discusses the Feiiale Duraninn and an- 
nounces its forthcominu publn. 


D. .Jedaism 

The text of the LXX has attracted much attention of late, and although we are still very far from 
knowing its hist, and solving the problem of its relations to the original Hebrew, undoubted proeres> has 
been made. One of the most important contributions is that of A. Allgeier. in Die Chester Bentty-Papp. 
Zina Pentateuch (Paderborn. Schoninsh). After a loner and careful examination of P. 961 and 962 of that 
collection (Fasco. 4 and 5 re.spectively of The Che-Aer Beatty Biblical Papp.). in which their rdgs. are com- 
pared with the previously known texts, especially those of A and B. he comes to the conclusion (p. 134) 
that the UIS. tradition is on the whole fairly sound, the variants being 'ein ganz schmaler Gurtel. tier siili 
um einen festen Kern legt’, although allowance must be made (p. 139) for fairly free handling of the text, 
quite possibly in pre-Christian times, including corrections from the original. He also discusses (Biblica 19. 1 ) 
the Manchester pap. (P. Ryl. 458) of Deut. 28. 1-3. The Scheide Ezekiel (Princeton Univ. Studies in Papyro- 
loejy Xo. 3 ; see JEA 24. 95) loses a little of its value as a preserver of unique readings when two MSS. over- 
looked by the edd. are taken into account, according to A. Vacc.aei, Biblica 19, 205 (the same review is 
laudatory of Kapplee’s edn. of I Macc.). but remains highly important and the best authority for that text. 
H. S. Gehman has di.scussed its relation to other MSS. of Ez. in J. Bibl. Lit. 57. 281. An anonymous revr. 
in Rev. et. juices 2 (102), 1937, 133. is critical of Kappler for not taking into account the influence of the 
(lost) Heb. original. Outside the LXX, Campbell Bonnee’s edn. (London, Christopher. 1937) of The Last 
Chapters of Enoch in Greek is receiving attention and for the most part unmixed praise, although M. Zeeivick 
(Biblica 19, 350) thinks the editor's treatment of the verbal usages too scanty. Discussion of Goodenoegh's 
vieivs continues (JEA 22, 63) ; M. H. Shepherd, Je., in Cl. Phil. 33, 349, joins in the general disagreement 
with his interpretation of PhOon’s references to mysteries. Martin Rist (J. Bibl. Lit. 57, 289) is most 
interesting in his discussion of the formula ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac and .Jacob' in liturg}' and magic, 
Jewish and other. In Harv. Theol. Rev. 31, 191. W. L. Knox deals with Pap. 4 Preisendanz, 3008 sqq. 
(the great Paris mauical pap.), pointing out that although there are Christian and pagan details added, the 
bulk of the passage is a good .Jewish formula, probably of exorcism, a Kypvypa of the wonderful works of 
AMhweh. For the cod. Sinaiticus see G below. 


E. Magic 

There is at least one good monograph, the dissertation of Hans Schweizer, Aherglnuhe ii. Zauberei bei 
Theokrit, Basel. Boehm, 1937, which deals mostly with Id. 2 and makes free use of papp. The present UTiter 
agrees with the estimate given by E. McCartney in his account of this work. Cl. Ph il. 34. 168. H. C. Yoetie 
and C.AMPBELL Bonner (TAPA 68, 43) publ. two defi.riones on lead from Beisan (Bethshan) with formulae 
for the most part similar to those familiar from such monuments elsewhere ; a curious feature, however, i> 
that the person cursed in Xo. 2 is identified by adding his father's and not his mother's name. Beroia 
furnishes (see D. M. Robinson in Class, and Aled. Studies in honor of E. K. Rand. New York. 245) a silver 
tablet, obviously intended as an amulet, with magic names, etc. H. C. Yoetie has made the interesting dis- 
covery that the words in I.G. 3. app. 66, are to be read backwards, but proceed in order from left to right 
in the usual manner. A short phrase is treated as a single word in this elementary cryptogram. His inter- 
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pretation is publd. in Am. Journ. Phi!. 59. 340. I have not seen Th. Hopfxer. Ein neiie-i Thymokntorhon 
(Arch. Orient. 10, 128). -which includes the publn. of two papp. and a discussion of sundry points of Gk. 
sorcery. Delatte's Htrharius (JEA 23. 8()) reached a .second, enlarired edn. in 1938. 

F. Astrology 

Save for numerous revs, of Cujioyt, L'Egypte lies astrulogues. and Guxdel, Eeue astrulogische 2'e.rte 
I JEA 23. 87 ; 24, 90). I have found nothing to note here, and also nothing touching on Hernietism. 

G. Xeav Testament 

Mention may be made here, a little belatedly, ofa new liandbook. Herbert PriesTer's S e ide-stiune ntHche 
Zeitgeschichte, Berlin, Topelmann, 1937, which contains anionust other relevant things < hapters on the 
religion of the times. It is semi-popular and has an appendi.v of tran^ld. tt■xt^. The Chester Beattv papp. 
continue to excite interest and comment; for example. G. T.aeelli discusses the liimuistic aspects of 
those which pertain to the Gospels (J'fS 39, 254) and J. High Michael (it/c/.. 15U)uses them amonc other 
evidence for a textual phenomenon which he believes he has found in Rom. Some new fragram. of an old 
pap. have come to light and are publd. by .J. ^Merell in Pec. hihl. 47. 5; it was first publd. in 1891 and 
contains some scraps of Mt. and Lk. E. C. Colwell (C7. Phil. 33, 112) finds Legg's edn. of Mk. lacking in 
‘ balance, thoroughness and systematic treatment c)f the evidence'. But perhaps the most important publn. 
of this period is not a pap. at all, though closely allied to the study of them, .\fter careful examination 
under the microscope and by ultra-violet ray.?. H. .J. M. Milne and T. C. 8keat have produced a careful 
.study. Scribes and Correctors of the Code.r Sinaiticus. modifving and correcting in the light of their more 
accurate kno-u ledge some of the statements of Tischendorf. Their work i? justly praised by L. Vaganay in 
Pec. des sciences relig. 19. 202. But on the whole, much less than u.sual seems to have been done on the X.T.. 
at lea.st so far as its text and the evidence of the papp. are concerned. 

H. Christianity and Christian Heresies 

("Ine of the most interesting docs, which have appeared for some time is the homily of Melito of Sardis, 
preserved in one of the Beatty-Michigaii code!., that one which contains the portion of Enoch mentioned 
under D. It deals with the Passion, is partly preserved also in Pap. Oxy. lOOO. and besides its literary 
interest (it shows rhetorical elaboration at an earlier date than had hitherto been proved for Chri.stian 
writers) it contains interesting material regarding the rending of the temple veil and the personal beauty 
(despite Is. 53. 2) of Jesus, an idea formerly supposed to be not earlier than Constantine. See C-AAIPBELL 
Bonner in Act. V Congr. Int. Pupyrol., 94; Harr. Theol. Per. 31. 175; and M. Rist. ibid., 249. A. Ali'oldi 
in his studj’ (Kilo 31. 323) of the persecution.s of Christians in the 3rd cent, makes little or no use of papp. 
but discusses the subject well and has some refs, to Eg. I have not seen A. Pocilan. Xoie au sujet de Tire 
des martyrs on de DiocKtien, Bull. Inst, d' Eg. 19, 13.5. <1. Ghedini has written on Echi di eresie cristinne nei 
papiri greet. Act. F Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 1 It) ( = Aeg. 17, 334). Paol.a B.arison deals with the hist., organiza- 
tion. and so forth of Egn. monasteries on the basis of the papp. (scarce for 4th cent., less so in 5th, much 
commoner in 6th and Sth, though for some reason not abundant in 7th). in Aeg. 18. 29. A. Ehkhard's 
monumental I’berlieferung u. Bestand d. hagiographischen u. homiletischen Literolur d. griechischen Kirche 
r. d. Anfangen bis c. Ende d. 10. .Inhrluinderts. 1. Teil. Die Uberliejerung ( = Texte u. Untersuchiingen. 
4. Reihe, 5. Bd.), Leipzig. 1937. include.? a valuable catalogue (pp. 5.5-66) of papcTus fragmm. of Acta 
Sanctorum and similar texts. Xote particularly the identification of P. Oxy. 851 as the Martyrium of 
.8t. Mamas. The Bull. Soc. d'arch. cople is not acce.-sible to me. wherefore I merely mention two title?, 
H. )Ml'NIEE, Le Christinnisme d Philne (4. 37) and He L.acy O'Leary. The Destruction of Temples in Egypt 
(4. 51). A A’ery singular doc. is edited with excellent comm, by G. Bjorck. Der Finch d. Christen Sabinus, 
Fppsala, Almcp'ist and Wicksell. Sabinus. having Ix-en on bad terras with his relatives, apparently took 
to his grave a formal complaint to be handed to the authorities in the next world. But the most important 
novelty is the Manichaean texts which are now- in process of publn. (Manichdische Handschriffen heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage d. Preuss. Akad. d. Tl'i-?.?. iiiiler Leituiig r. Prof. Carl Schmidt. Bd. 1, Kephalaia, 
.8tuttgart. 1935-7), which for the first time permit a direct study of that important sect. The general .sketch 
of the subject by A. Bohlig. Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 85, and the study of Gk. elements in their (Cop.) 
vocabulary by C. R. C. Alleerry, ibid., 20 are but forerunners of the large literature which should appear 
in the next few- years. 
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3. Publications of Xon-Literary Texts 

A. fiEXEEAL 

The Franco-Polish excavations at Edfu (Apollinopolis liagna). while not very fruitful of papp.. have 
yielded a good crop of ostrr., publd. with laudable celerity by G. Maxteuffel in Fouilles Franco-Polonaises. 

Tell Edfou 1937. Ch. v, Les Papyrus et les Ostraca grecs, pp. 141-91, Pis. xlii. xliii, and ibid., il : T ell Ed fou 
1938. Ch. m, pp. 137-65, Pis. xlviii, xlix. Outstanding in the earlier publn. is the group of ostrr. from the 
Jewish quarter, including many receipts for the 'lovSmov reXea/ia or, more explicitly, the nij.Tj Srimplcay Si'o 
’lovSalojv, the temple-tax appropriated to the fiscus by Vespasian after the rebellion of a.d. 66-70. The latest 
receipt bears the significant date of 116 — the eve of the great Jeu ish revolt in Eg. Besides these, a small 
group of Latin ostrr. is an unexpected discovery. Three Byz. papp. are printed, the first (P. Edfu ll) with a 
practically complete protocol in ‘perpendicular evriting". Wilckex. in reviewing the publn. in Archiv 13, 
150-1, has pointed out with his usual acumen that while P. Edfu ill. of 618, dates by Heraclius, P. Edfu n, 
written in the following year, omits the Emperor's name and retains only the Cliristian invocation and the 
Indiction. This change of style he convincingly attributes to the Persian conquest of 618, and points out 
that P. Edfu IV, written in Indict. 1, is likewise to be assigned to the Persian occupation, the date being 627. 
Also revd. by C. Pkeai'X, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 403-5. making some textual corrections. 

The second instalment opens with a nearly complete pap., a cop\' of a letter from Theogenes authorizing 
a delay of 30 days in the collection of certain taxes. Though the ed. has not attempted to identify Theogene.s, 
I have very little doubt that he is the well-known Dioiketes of Philopator.‘ familiar from P. Lille 3-4. etc. 
The date is thus 5 Feb. 208 b.c. P. Teb. 705, written the preceding month, is no doubt from the same minister, 
possibly even on the same subject. The remaining documents, mo.stly ostrr., include a further group from 
the Ghetto. 

The late.st fa.se. of the .Janda papp. is by Joh.axx Hfmjiel. Griec^i-sc^e ]\'irtschafisrechn unyen u. Vericandtes 
(= P. Jand. ITU). Pp. 351-90, Pis. .xxv-xxvi. Private accounts are notoriou-sly difficult, and the 
present, ranging in date from the 2nd cent. b.c. to the 7th cent, a.d., are no exception. Most interesting is 
P. Jand. 1.54. a list of ecclesiastical officials in receipt of wine, niceh" graded from the dpxi-Trpea^vrepos down to 
the humble doorkeeper and muleteer. 

M. Hojibeht and C. Pkeaux continue their publn. of Les Papyrus de la Fondafion Egypioloyiqiie Peine 
Elisabeth. In Xo. Ill, Fragments de contrats ptolemutques. in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 139-51. with pL, two contracts 
of the year 107-106 b.c. are publd., and though the details arc mostly lost, the unusually full protocols, 
giving not only the different priesthoods but (very surprising at this late date) the names of the holders, 
provide much of interest. The priest of Cleopatra II is Helenos s. of Apollodorus, strategus of Cyprus and 
holder of other important posts. His sister Thaubarion (note the Egn. name!) is priestess of Cleopatra III. 
Revd. by 'VVilckex, Archiv 13, 136-7. 

Xo. IV in the same series {Chron. d'Eg. 13, 378-87, with pi.) is a oth-cent. letter from a deacon ordering a 
hanging {p-qXov = velum) for his church, giving the dimensions and specifying that it should be ornamented 
with the oyplov Xpiarov, presumably a cross or Christian monogram. 

Xo. II of the series {JEA 24, 98) has been revd. by Wilckex in A rchiv 13, 145. 

E. P. Wegexer, Some Oxford Papyri, in JEA 23, 204-2.5, pubis. 9 papp., all but one in the Bodleian 
Library. Xo. I is a loan (.a.d. 131, Oxyrhvnchite nome) stated to be additional to an earlier and still out- 
standing loan on mortgage; the details and the juristic position are rather obscure, the pap. not being an 
original doc., but an isolated col. from the Topos avyKoXXympos of the local ypafieXov. which perhaps parth" 
explains its rather disjointed and ungrammatical construction. Xo. II (a.d. 337, Arsinoite nome) is a loan of 
more ordinary character. Xo. Ill, addressed to the logistes. is actually col. ii of the pap. of which cols, iii and 
iv have been publd. as P. Grenf. n. 79; it is a sworn promise to appear before the Prefect in connexion with a 
contract of loan alleged by the declarant to be a forgery; the date is c. .a.d. 324-5. V is a fragm. of a private 
letter (3rd cent. a.d.). 5 I (early 1st cent, b.c.) is an order for pacTnent of ofidiviov. partly in silver and partly 
in copper, to a detachment of 'h-TToBpqKes — a hitherto unknown unit in the Ptolemaic army. ITI, a land- 
survey fragm. (early 2nd cent, .a.d.), VIII, a customs receipt (a.d. 156), and IX, a receipt for wheat (5th-6th 
cent. .A.D.), are of minor interest. An adequate comm, brings out the points of interest, and the more difficult 
texts are fuUy and critically annotated. 

^ He was, in all probability, the amiable individual who compassed the death of the King's brother Magas by 
having boiling water poured over him in his bath (rf. Edgar, Ann. Sere. 20, 98). 
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P. Mich, m (JEA 23, 88-9) has been revd. by H. I. Bell, JRA 27 (1937). 280-2; K. pR. \V. Schjiii>t, 
P/i/7. Woch. 58, 343-9 ; and E. H. Kase, A)n. Hint. Rev. 43, 347-S. 

)\Iost of the revs. I have seen of P. iNIieh. iv. 1 (.JEA 24. 97-8) are ‘inarkini: time' peiidini; tlu' appearance 
of the indispensable second vol. AiirNDSEx's Jlichigtiii O.Arncn (JE.-l 22, 08), which likew ise .still lacks the 
promised comm., has been revd. by \V. Sestoa', Rev. de.pkil. 12, 330-8 (important on the introduction of the 
Indiction and aipitatio). H. I. Bell. ,JEA 24, 137, and D. M. Bobis.sox, C!. Phi!. 33. 231-2 (not seen). 

BGU IX (.JEA 24, 98) has been subjected to an exhaustive and illuminating analysis b\' E. Zi cker in 
Gnomon 14, 377-88. Comment of a very different kind comes from H. C. Youtie, Ckin-s. Phil. 33, 424-8 ; he 
finds, in particular, that ‘the text constantly raises doubts and the commentary is faulty and inadequate', 
and he quotes in support a number of example.s. Coming from such an authority in this branch of studv these 
criticisms must be very seriously considered. On the other hand, Youtie admits that ‘ a careful survey of the 
plates reveals few serious errors of reading’. 

P. Oslo III (JEA 23. 89-90) has been revd. by X. Lewis, ^4i». Joiirn. Phil. .59. 371-3. B. Olssox. DI.Z 
59. 517-18. K. Fr. W. ScronDT, Phil. ^Yorh. 58. 297-303. and C. H. Roberts. JEA 23. 260-7. 

E. H. Ease's P. Princet. n (JEA 23, 89) has received a long rev. from K. Fr. \V. Schmidt. Phil. Wonh. 
58. 4.54-60. with the usual spate of textual suggestions. P. Collart's rev. in REG 51. 202-3. .shoulil be noted. 

Most revs, of P. Harr. (JEA 23, 89) suggest numerous improvement.s of rdi:. and interpretation; one of 
exceptional importance is that by Y. B. Schuviax. Cl. Phil. 33, 313-19. M. S.vx' Xicolo’.s long notice in 
KVGR 29, 245-60, constitutes an invaluable juristic comm, on the texts. See also H. I. Bell in JEA 24, 
141-3. H. C. Youtie has a Xote on P. Rendel Harris I jH in Cl. Phil. 33. 208. in mIucIi he corrects the text. 

P. CoLLART rev.s. very favourably- 0. Wilb.-Brk. (./P.4 22. 67-8) in Rev. d'eijiiptol. 3. 140-1. 


B. Ptolemaic 

The chief publn. of the year is naturally the final vol. of the Tebtunis papp. : The Tebtunis Papyri, vol. iii. 
part ii, by A. S. Hux't, J. G. Smyly. and C. C. Edgar. London, EE.S, xxiii ^ 345 pp.. 4 pL, Price £2. .js. 
Edgar's brief preface gives little indication of the devotion and .self-sacrificing labour which be brought to 
the publn. of what he himself is constrained to call 'these exceedingly dry documents’, and only those who, 
like myself, have had a glimpse of the originals will be able really to appreciate the difficulty of extracting 
any coherent information from these wretchedly preserved fragmm. There are really no doc,^. of outstanding 
interest, but attention may be draivn to the following: 844, 865. accounts of the great oil monopoly, of the 
mid-3rd cent. b.c. The former shows that nearly I metretes of oil was extracted from each 3 artabs of sesame ; 
this was sold by the Government at 48 dr., the cost of the sesame tieing only half that amount, so that even 
after allowing for costs of production a large profit must still have accrued. 845. scraps of corn account, 
notable for their early date (264 b.c.) and provenience (Delta, apparently the neighbourhood of Tanta). 860 
mentions a Soipea of Sosibius, presumably- the famous Dioiketes. 867 (late 3rd cent.), account of the fish 
monopoly’. 874. account of the TSios Aoyos (179 B.C.). apparently its earliest appearance in papp. 880, list (.if 
salt-tax payers (181 b.c.). sheds some light on the obscure history of the aXiny in the 2nd cent. 890, banking 
accounts (2nd cent.), reveals the high state of development reached by the banking system and gives some 
intere.sting details of the silver-copper exchange rate. 894, lengthy accounts of a local club. 895, reprint, y\ ith 
additional fragmm. identified by Edgar, of Xo. 778. a petition to the Epistrategus Hippalos. L'nfortunately 
the neyv fragmm., which show that the doc. ran to at least 4 cols., are too broken to provide much additional 
information. 

The vol. as a yvhole provides much material for the study of Egn. taxation in the 2n(l cent. B.c.. but it is 
not easy to draw reliable conclusions from such enigmatic and discontinuous docs. ; in the meantime Edgar'.s 
nn. ahvays bring out the significant facts, not least in the magnificent index (pp. 248-345) to both parts of 
the vol. 

By a happy coincidence the French excavations at Der el-Bahri have brought to light the upper half of a 
remarkable ostr. publd. by Gueraud in 1927. and containing a much-corrected draft of an inscr. in honour 
of the Egn. healing deity Amenothes, to whom the dedicant (who yve now learn was Polyaratos. a Greek) 
ascribes his recovery from a protracted illness. The text opims with a dating clause, of 260 B.c. The ed. 
reprints the entire doc., yvith transk. and adds a fine pi. of the reconstructed ostr.: A. B.vtaille. Xoiivean 
fragment d'lin ostracon concernant Amenothes fils d Hapoii. in Et. de Pap. 4. 125-31. Revd. by C. Preaux 
Chron. d'Eg. 13, 400-1, who notes its similarity of outlook yyith the famous ‘Prayer of Artemisia’; one 
might also compare P. Cair. Zen. 59034. 59426. 
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Kocgeas, Zr]vcoyeioL ITaTrvpoL (JEA 24, KX)), is revd. by Wilckex, Archiv 13, 134-6, with the usual fertile 
suggestions, and by C. Peeavx, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 399—400. 

P. Col. Zen. (JEA 21, 85) has been revd. by J. Gl. Winter in CL Journ. 33. 491—4, making some textual 
corrections; the most important appeared in an earlier rev., written in conjunction with YorxiE in Am. 
Journ. Phil., 1935, 178. 

R. Seider, in an appendix to his Beitrdge z. ptol. Vericaltungsgeschichte (cf. § 4 D below), pubis, a few 
Zenon and other Ptol. papp. in Heidelberg; all are very fragmentary. 

P. JororET’s article. Quittance de prct en forme de conirat d si.t temoins datant de Tan 7 dt PtuJemee Auliite. 
in J/e7. Desrou-sseaux, 229-38, which I could not see last year, turns out to be an interesting doc. in several 
ways. It is a receipt for 13 artabs of barley in repayment of a loan on which the original debtor, now 
deceased, had defaulted, becoming liable to the regular 50 per cent, penalty. JouorET calculated the amount 
of the earlier loan at the improbable figure of 8j art., but Wilcken, in reviewing the pubbi. (Archie 13, 
137-8). has once again provided the key: the original debt was 8 art., augmented by 4 art. penalty, and 1 art. 
interest. Besides his juristic comments, Jouguet has a useful n. (233—4) on Cleopatra Tre phaena. 

In JEA 23. 261. C. C. Edgar prints a brief n. pointing out, on the evidence of an unpublished fragin. in 
Cairo, that ErparonX-qs 6 ypapparev; is the correct title of the official in the last line of P. Lille i. 4. Edg.ar's gift 
for textual restoration and lucid exposition, and his deep knowledge of the Ptol. period, are alike exemplified 
in the last contribution from his pen. The Stolistae of the Lahi/rinth, in Archie 13. 76-7. In these two pages he 
re-edits and reinterpret.s PSI 8.57. publd. as a Zenon pap., showing that it is a letter of the later Ptol. period 
(I should say 2nd cent.) addressed to the a-oXiarai of the Labyrinth at Hawara, and that the depa-nela Z-qvujvos 
in 1. 5 is the mummification* of the correspondent's deceased father. Another letter to the same uToXtuTai, 
likewise concerned with embalming, is .SB .3216 = Select Papyri, i, Xo. 164. 

C. Roman 

VoGLiANO, Papiri della E. Unii-er.citd di Milano, Volume Prime. Hoepli. Milan, 1937. xxii4'275 pp., 
3 pis., price L. 500. presents the first-fruits of the Italian excavations at Tebtunis. Among the literary papp. 
is included, as Xo. 11, the letter of Theon to Heraclides. respecting a consignment of .Stoic literature, which 
had already appeared in an advance extract from the vol. (cf. JEA 23, 92). Six documentary papp. (Xos. 
23-8), all from the archive of a single family, are publd., with juristic comm, by V. Aeangio-Ruiz. Xo. 23 
(a. I). 108) i.s an unusually elaborate division of property between three brothers, their respective shares 
being equalized by mutual payments in money. Xo. 24 (a.d. 117) is a long and perfect private letter con- 
taining some remarkable expressions, such as the nautical metaphors in 11. 13-15. Xo. 25 (a.d. 126-7) 
consists of lengthy extracts from the viroiivyyaTtayol of the Arsinoite strategus Andromachus and the 
Archidicastes Julius Asclepiades. In the former, repayment of a loan from the estate of the deceased 
borrower is claimed by a freedman who, after a lively cross-examination, admits that the loan was not made 
in his name, but in that of a friend who had transferred it to him. Xo. 26. a cession of catoecic land, cd. by 
P. JouGrET, has. like Xo. 1 1, appeared previously (cf. JEA 23, 92). Xo. 27 (a.d. 128-9) is a collection of docs, 
relating to an action brought before the exegetes of Alexandria ; it transpires that a letter from the exegetes 
to the local strategus, asking for the accused person to be sent to Alexandria for trial, remained undelivered 
for some five months through the procrastination of the appellants, to whom it was entrusted, and who are 
sharply rebuked by the strategus in consequence. Xo. 28 (a.d. 162-3) is a long account of receipts and ex- 
penses of barley, raising some metrological problems, chief of which is a hitherto unattested geVpov icoAo/3(di'?).- 
The system of fractions and the method of their expression are also novel. The whole doc. is excellently 
edited by O. GcER.ArD. Wilcken's rev. of the vol., Archie 13, 138—42, contains as usual many illuminating 
comments. 

C. B. WELLE.S, The Immunitas of the Eoman Legionaries in Egypt, in JRS 28, 41-9, with pi., pubis, from 
the Yale collection (Inv. 1528) a most curious pap. of c. a.d. 63; headed dmypafov eiTvyelas, it is an 
informal, and certainly unofficial, account of a series of interviews in which a group of legionaries appeal to 
the Prefect Caecina Tuscus for protection against the local nome strategi; the Prefect shows a marked 
reluctance to take any action, and the tone of his final admonition to the petitioners, eropAv eaOc CKaoroi els 
ra e'Sia oral /ai) yti ve ode dpyoi is unmistakable. But the doc. as a whole, despite Welles's skilful editing, 
remains something of a puzzle. 

* I may add, from the Corrigenda to Liddell and .Scott, that Bepaneviu = ‘embalm’ also occurs in HorapoUo i. 39. 

^ The alternative form xoXo^ypl ) aho appears; I sugge.st, with diffidence, that this may stand for koAo|8( ) 
rip.((hv). 
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H. .T. Wolff, of Panama University, pni>ls. Ztiei jurisfi^che Pnpiiri Jpr U niversHy of Mirhigan in Apg. 
17 (1937). 463-78. with 4 The former is a petition. 1st cent, a.d., to the exe;;ete.s (?) from an Alexan- 

drian dimrcce asking for a guardian in place of her ex-husband. apparently to eiiabU- her to fulfil the provi'ioiis 
of the divorce contract. Of considerably greater interest is the second doe., a fragmentary Latin contract of 
the lst-2nd cent, by which a Roman give.s his daughter in marriage. It is thus a parallel to P.Sl 730, and the 
two docs, supplement each other in several important points, uell brouglit out liy the cd. WtLC'KEN. in 
reviewing the publn. in Arclin- 13. 143-.J, makes some observations of fundamental importance touching the 
form of the doc., which Wolff had not fully understood: it is in fact a Rom. uith the witnesses' 

signatures, as usual, on the verso. 

A preliminary publn. of a pap. fouinl by VooLi.ixo at Tebtiinis (destined eventually to ajipear in 
P. IMil. R. Univ. n) is undertaken by I. C.iZZ.XNIcA. Torhidi gimhiiri nelV Egitto Botnnno iiel seromlo wrolo di 
Crislo, in A?i/i. In-d. phtl. hist. or. .7 (1937). 1.59-67, with pi. The earlier cols, are poorlv preserved, but the 
conclusion of the doc. is almost perfect, and contains a vigorous denunciation of recent attacks on the Jews 
by the Greeks of Alexandria. It may be contended (so runs the argument) that the.'e disturbances are the 
work of a minority. That is perfectly true ; but the mob gives them moral, and the influential classes material 
support,^ and the whole city must therefore be held responsible. There must be an end to lynch la«'. It 
any one has an accusation to bring." there is the judge deputed for the purpose by Caesar [/.e. the Prefei t , 
Even the Prefect himself has not the power to put men to death without trial. There rau.st bo an end. too. (it 
these complaints of assault ; even if they are not altogether fictitious, those who get involved in scuffles have 
only themselves to blame. Whatever justification may have existed before the war of the Konmns agani't 
the Jews no longer exists now. Dated, the 19th year of (name of Emperor illegible according to e(l.). 

It appears to me improbable that this doc. ha.s any connexion with the so-called Actu Ahxnndrinonitii : 
on the contrary, everything tends to identify it as an edict of the Prefect of Egypt. But the real importance of 
the pap. cannot be assessed until the all-important date is read. The script .sugge.-Nt.s to me the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. If. then, the Emperor Is Trajan, the Prefect is M. Rutilius Lupus and the date 115-16. the very 
year of the great Jewish upri.sing in Egvpt and C'.tTenaica. Alternatively the pap. might be brought down to 
the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 134-5), in which case the 'Pojpamv rrpo; ’loviaiov^ yaxy may refer to Bar-Cochba's 
revolt. The pap. should be edited afresh with revised rdgs. and an adequate comm. 

A. G. Rods. Mnemosyne 6, 172^, has a n. on the meaning of a-' aicDroj in the Actn Appiani (P. Oxy. 
33). comparing the phrase irpaiToj aP aitiroj common in inscrr. for something 'unprecedented'.® The singu- 
larity here lay not in the execution of an Alexandrine gymnasiarch — Isidorus had already suffered — but 
in the spectacle of Appianus haled to execution wearing the insignia of office. In a PS. on p. 17S Roos 
discusses a passage in the new Yale fragm. of the Acta. 

P. CoLLOJiP and his pupils continue the pubhi. of the Papyrus grecs de la bihltothique vationale et uni- 
versitaire de Strasbourg in Bull, de la Fac. des Lettres de Strasbourg 16 (1037-8). 2.50-6. Xo. 143 is a loan 
(3rd cent.), 144 a sale of land (a.d. 245), 145 a fragmentary loan (?) of a.d. 61-2. 146 a mutilated extract 
from the vTropvqpa-rtaiial of a Prefect who may be P. Sempronius Liberalis (e. a.d. 154-8). As usual, only 
the text, with briefest of nn., is publd. in each case, though the papp. arc by no means uninteresting and sonu' 
at least deserve fuller comment. 

G. A. Petkopoclos, Trois papyrus inedils de la collection de la Soriefe arch‘ologique d'Athenes. in Arch, 
hist. dr. or. 2. 315-34. eds. Xos. 27. 25. and 26 (in that order) from thi-, .-mall but interesting collection. 
27 (Karanis, a.d. 1.5U) is a sale of a donkey. 25 (Karanis. a.d. 61) a sale of a hand-mill (gfAei GyfiaiKoi). 
26 (verv fragmentary. Ptolemais Euergetis. temp. Claudius or X'ero) is perhaps a sale of land or hou-e- 
property. Very full juristic comment is a feature of the publn. 

Under the title Un nouveau Dieu a Bacchias. A. B.ataille pubL. in Et. de Pap. 4. 197-205, with p!.. 
four papp. belonging to the Soc. Roy. Eg. de Papyrologic (P. Fouad Inv. 18(>-9). All four docs, are connected 
with the priesthood of a hitherto unknow n Fayj-um deity. EoKvoQpams. Xos. 186-7 (c. a.d. 186 and a.d. 207 ) 
are declarations bv a priest that he has tiled the ypoAij Upioiv koI xc^P‘apov, the annual return of the personnel 
and property of the temple demanded by the Government. 188 (2nd cent.) is a priest's notification to th(> 
Basilicocrammatcus. announcing the dispatch of certain Si/caiaipa-a to the dpxtcpevs. 188 (c. 8-7 B.c.) i- 
a fragmentary account. But the chief interest naturally lies in the god himself, and an appendix b\- Cit. 

^ I read aA[A’] CKcfiCpovaiv avrois [et] vJtlt-] ore;, [icjai Tpethovaw oi KpcLcruoics in pl.ice of tile editor s 6.ieK(hepovGi.r 
avTovs, [6] iSi 6i' e[cTTt]r. rpcfoi'an' ktX. 

- It IS tlcar that in 1. 1.5 (et ri?) a-aT[7;]-/op£a' 9[e]A« Tfilrof. dih-aoTTjt- ktA. i- to be read. 

^ ( f. the more explicit in rov alunos ovk vKovaPy in .John ix. 32. 
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Kuextz (ibid. 20(5-11) explains Soknobrasls as formed from Sok. construct form of Suchos, the crocfidile 
^od. -rnoh = ‘master ', + -ras/A' for which there is a choice of several interpretations. Revd. byU. Wilc'Kex. 
Archil' 13. 146-7. 

In P. Mich. m. as an appendix to Xo. 167, H. A. Sanders took occasion to print his own revision, 
made on the basis of photographs, of two Latin birth-certificates in Cairo most recently ed. by O. GrEKAVD. 
The latter, in an art. A propo.5 des certificate de nnisscrnce du Musee du Caire, in Et. de Pap. 4, 14-32. with 
2 pis., now gives the results of a minute and painstaking re-examination of the original docs. Xot only has 
he shown several of Sanders's rdgs. to be untenable but he has also, in more than one in.stance. establi-,hed 
the true text : a brilliant example is e lege Paplin) Popp(aea) et Aelin Sentia for Sanders’s sept\em] t[e^]f[t]inn 
pratientia. This art. is of the first importance for the study of these difficult docs., which owe so much to 
the long and patient studies of Sanders. In an addendum Gi'ERAru discusses the tedatio published by 
Bell (-JEA 24. l(Jl ), which reveals that the primary object of such docs, w as to safeguard the child's rights 
at a future ejiicrisi.i. 

U. IViLCKEN. Archil' 13, 152-4, revs, in .succession H. A. Sanders. A Birth Certificate of loS A.D. {.JEA 24. 
Kd). H. I. Bell. A Latin Regi'it ration of Birth {ibid.), and GuERArD's art. referred to above. The la^t- 
named author's Vn edit du Prt'fet T. Hateriius Xepo-s au sujet du bas-clerge egijptien. in Mel. Deirouseeatix, 
1037, 199-209. which did not reach me in time for inclusion last year, proves to be a small but interesting 
doc. ordering pastophori and other ''xpeaKoC to attend strictly to their duties and not to wear wool. Tlie 
close parallels with §§ 71-6 of the "Gnomon of the Idios Logos' are quoted and the relationship of the two 
considered. Incidentally, the title (/co^aAaior) of the present doc., which is an extract from a Prefect’s edict, 
leads GueeaL'D to suggest that we have here an actual e.xample of the kind of ueSaXaia which were digested 
by the compiler of the Gnomon (ra cV peau) KcjidXaia aviTcpdiv). The much-discussed phrase eV pdaw he takes 
as = ‘ready at hand', i.e. the compiler did not initiate any special researches, but simply used the mass 
of K-e^dAai(z which had accumulated in his office. The question whether the prohibition to engage in ‘other’ 
occupations constituted a bar to activities outside the temple, or was merely designed to prevent the various 
classes of temple servants from encroaching on each other's duties is also considered. G. decides for the latter 
interpretation. Revd. by 0. AVilcken, Archiv 13. 145-6. 

X. Le'ivis contributes Tiro Papyrus Xotes to Cl. Phil. 33, 96-9. In the first he corrects the address of 
P. Bad. 35; in the second, and much more important, he prints a revised and thoroughly convincing text 
of BGU 475. the arithmetic of which is finally clarified by a new rdg. in 1. 2. H. C. Yol'tie, BGU 475. in 
A//i. Journ. Phil. 59, 475-9, supplements Lewis’s publn., correcting his transln. of certain technical terms. 

D. Roman-Bxzantine 

A. Wifstrand has brought out Aus d. Papyrussammlung d. Universitdtsbibliothek in Lund ; n. Griechische 
Pricaibriefe. K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssurnfundets i Lund Arsberdttehe, 1936-7, vi. 161-72, 2 pis. (Lund. 
1937). The publn. consists of five private letters. Chief interest of Xo. 1 (fragmentary. 2nd cent, a.d.) is 
the phrase in which the writer describes his military promotion (vpiyiciTrapis yiyova dip drovs). 2-3 are not of 
much consequence. 4 (3rd cent.), a letter from a son to his mother, is remarkable for a tenderness of feelmg 
unusual in the papyri; I may quote 11. 6—12, /cat d— af /cat hcvrcpov /cat ttoXXo-kis dypwfd c/ot Std TtoXXdnv dedpuraon' 
ira ap dvajS/ji'e (/. -at) irpog epd /cat TrpooKVvrioio to kuXov aov TrpoatjjTTOV, and especially 11. 19—22, otSas Be nap 
pi] ypdfnn on oi/Se'va ixui cl pi] ac Tr]v yXvKVTcmjv pou pyrdpa. Xo. 5 is an exceedingly illiterate letter assigned to 
.5th-6th cent., though the form of the valediction suggest.s a rather earlier date; an apparent equation of 
i solidus with 8000 (talents, or myriads of denarii?) would be of interest if the sign preceding the figure 
could be read. By the way. Kvpivd on the verso is one of the weU-known nouns of occupation in -a? studied 
by B. Olsson. Aeg. 6 (1925), 247-9, and W. Petersen, The Greek Masculine in circumflexed -as. Cl. Phil. 
32 (1937). 121-30; the word itself is found in an inscr. publd. by Tod in PEQ 68 (1936), 85. The vol. is 
revd. by H. I. Bell in Cl. Rev. 52, 149-50, making suggestions for Xo. 4, and by AA^. Schubaet in Gnomon 14, 
568-9. AATlcken. in noticing the publn. in Archiv 13. 147-8, remarks that Xo. 3, a very fragmentary letter 
of condolence, is the only doe. of its tj'pe save P. Oxy. 115; but I think he overlooks e.g. the Christian letter 
P. Princet. u, 102, not to mention the magnificent epistle in Al. Xoesa's Piipiri greci delle collezioni Itahane. Ii. 
pp. 29-30. 

^ tra ac is Out of place here, and there seems to be a confu-ion between two constructions (the letter was no 
doubt dictated); or else "va TTpoaKvi’yaoj may have been intended. In 1. 14 qu. SyXoypri KaraXafci pc, the sen-e 
being ‘if you wish to come to me, that is, meet me on my way up-river’. But Bell, in his rev. quoted above, 
suggests a different restoration. 
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G. A. Gerhakd, Griechische Papyri: Urhinden ii. literarische Texte a. d. Papyrus-Sammlung d. Universi- 
tatsbibliofhek Heidelberg (Verbffentlichungen a. d. Imdischen Papyru-i-Hammlungen, Heft ti), Heidelberg, 
x + 76 pp., 3 pis., includes six documentary papp. The first (IfiS) is an acknowledgement of indebtedness 
(OxjThynchns, 5th cent.). 169 is the rar’ oiKlav a-!Toypad>y (a.d. 132-3) of a priest in the temple of Soknebtunis 
at Tebtunis. 170 is an application for a lease of hypoma yy at Theadelphia (a.d. 54). The elaborate address 
confirms the usually accepted view that the -nprofiv-epoi Kiopys were distinct from the ■n-peajStbepoi yeojpywv, 
and proves the continued existence of the latter body (a Ptolemaic legacy) well into the 1st cent. 171, a 
3rd-cent. private letter, and 172, lease of a xoproByicri (a.d. 547), are followed by a more unusual doc., 
173 (6th-7th cent.), an order for payment from a hospital, the evayijs tuiu Ei^ov\{wv). to an official of 
the Imperial oikos, of 500 artabs of lentils ; this fragment was apparently to extinguish a loan of 48 solid! + 
interest, but the exact nature of the transaction is rather obscure. .See the sugge.stions of Bell printed by 
Gerhakd at the end of the vol. 


E. Byzantine 

In publishing P. Lond. Inv. 2565 (JEA 21, 225) I remarked that it was by far the longest extant record 
of an Egn. lawsuit. .Such claims are always fatal, and since then its position has been challenged not only 
by the finely-preserved docs, of P. Mil. R. Univ. i, (c/. above, under C), but also by a pap. in the Columbia 
collection, excellently publd. by C. J. Kr.aemer and X. Lewis. A Referee's Hearing on Ownership, in TAPA 
58 (1937), 357-87. This is an account of a trial before the defensor of Arsmoe in A.D. 340, and the case, which 
had been remitted to him by the Prefect, was a.s follows. The plaintiffs, two women owning an estate at 
Karanis which they had inherited from their father, had abandoned their property and fled, being unable 
to pay the taxes assessed upon it. The local praepositus assigned the land.s to the villagers to cultivate, but 
subsequently the owners reappeared and claimed their property. The villagers complied with alacrity, and 
not only handed over the estate but. according to the plaintiffs, other property which did not belong to them, 
and of which they were trying to disembarrass themselves by the present action. The villagers on their 
part claimed that the plaintiffs' father had remained in undisturbed possession of all the lands in question 
for 45 years, and quoted a law of Constantine the Great, laying down that 40 years' possession constituted 
ownership by prescription, without the necessity of proving justum initium possessionis. This virtually 
ended the case, which was only prolonged by the ineffectual efforts of the plaintiffs" counsel to confuse the 
court. In the end their case breaks doini completely, and the defensor gives judgement for the villagers. 

Interest naturally centres in the rescript of Constantine, previously known only from two unsatisfactory 
allusions. X"ow we know for certain the author, the exact wording, and, within certain limits (a.d. 326-333), 
the date. But apart from the legal aspect, the general anxiety to avoid ownership of land, with its con- 
comitant burden of taxation, sheds a lurid light on the economic position of Eg. at this period, while from 
the point of view of human interest the duels of the rival advocates, and the witnes.ses on both sides, make 
excellent reading. In a veri* few places the editors’ text seems to me susceptible of improvement, e.g. 1. 7 
perhaps <1? parem-raTa ; 1. 27, yap eoriv for rrdpeonv ; 11. 46-7 perhaps TrcirriuK-er and /caTaTic-TtuKfVai for (ca-e- 
TTpTjCTev and KaTaTTeTTprjKei’ai ; also in 1. 47 on does not mean "because’, but is simply used, as often, to intro- 
duce direct speech ; can the last word of the pap. be the same as the last word of P. Lond. Inv 2565, AeAurai ? 

A win of Rom. form, dating from either a.d. 335 or 345, in the collection of Xew York Univer.sitv, is 
publd. by Lionel Cohen. Heredis Institutio ex re certa and a new will of Rom. type, in TAPA 58 (1937), 
343-56. In spite of its fragmentary state, it enables the ed. to re-interpret a vexed passage in the only 
complete doc. of this class, P. Oxy. 907. The particular passage is the institution of heirs for specific bequests 
only — a hybrid form of testamentary disposition which is the product of the typical Gk. will leaving specific 
bequests to the heirs and the pure Rom. will instituting either a universal heir, or a number of heirs among 
whom the property is divided fractionally. The mixed form seems to be the peculiar product of Graeco- 
Egyptian law, and was not recognized by the Romans until the time of Papinian. The whole paper contains 
much that is of importance for the hist, of the Rom. will. 

P. M. Meyer, in his J uristische Papyri. Xo. 73. 7, quoted an unpublished pap. which ever since has been 
widely discussed by both papvTologists and numismatists. It is thus a particularly happy event that the 
original doc. should now have reappeared in the Rylands collection, in which it bears the number P. Ryl. 
Gk. Inv. 650. Eventually it will be included in the fourth volume of the Rylands catalogue, but C. H. Roberts 
and H. M.attingly deserve our gratitude for making the full text of this important doc. available as soon 
as possible in their joint article ITAAIKOH NOMIPMA, in Trans. Internal. Xumism. Congr., London, 
1936, 246-51. It is a private letter from a man of some importance to an agent, informing him that the 
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government has ordered to iraXiKov vofitafia cis vovn^ov Kara^i^aaOTjvaL^ and that in consequence he 

is to spend all the iVoAi/cor dpyvpiov at his disposal in the purchase of goods. The interpretation of this 
apparently simple doc. bristles with problems, and the edd. themselves freely admit that these have not yet 
been fully solved. There is not space here to summarize their very ingenious conclusions, so I will confine 
myself to noting (1) that in regard to the date of the pap. the designation of the Emperors as ol Seamrat 
■ppciv is of importance (the first instance quoted by Peeisioke is in a.d. 293, which seems to rule out Carus 
and Xumerian), and (2) in regard to the date of Stud. Pal. xx. 85, where also vovppoi ’IraXiKoi are mentioned, 
the edd. do not seem to have realized how convincingly E. H. Kase has proved that the Indiction reckoning 
did not begin until a.d. 315 (of. A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection, 25-31) ; the pap. cannot therefore 
be earlier than .a.d. 329-1. 

V. Maktix’, Epistula Exactoriae, in Act. I’ Congr. hit. PapyroL, 260-85, suggests a new way out of an 
old difficulty. In P. Lond. 233 the prytanis of the Arsinoite senate asks Abinnaeus to obtain for him at the 
Imperial court an epistula exactoriae. This doc. was not an appointment to the office of exactor, but a diploma 
certifying (in this instance, of course, fraudulently) that the office of exactor had been duly held; such a 
diploma gave the holder entry into the class of ex-exactors, with consequent immunity from further office- 
holding. Step by step Martin' builds up a powerful argument, and the whole art. is a pleasure to read. 

In Archil' 13, 148-50, U. Wilcken revs, successively M. Xor.sa, Elezione del KE0AAAIQTHE di una 
Corporazione del Y secolo D.C. (cf. JEA 24, 102), C. Pre.al'x, L'ne Reconnaissance de Dette du IV^ siecle 
apres J.-C. {JEA, ibid.), in which he makes a few textual corrections, and S. G. Kapsomexos, Zwei hyzan- 
tinische Papyri a. d. Zeit Justinians (JEA, ibid.). 

4 . Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 

A. Gexeral 

Claire Preaux writes on La signification de I'epoque d'Ei-ergete II in .Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 345-54. 
J. Vogt, Aegypten als Reichsprovinz im Wandel der Jahrtausende, in Klio 31, 301-12, describes the difficulties, 
constantly recurring from the 7th cent, on, attending the incorporation of Eg. in an external imperial system. 
With regard to the position of Eg. under the Rom. Empire he repeats the older view ‘Augustus zog das Land 
als Kdnigsland an sich’ (p. 307); considering modern work on the question a more precise formulation would 
have been desirable. The same view is put forward in O. Moxtevecchi's lecture Roma e VEgitto, in Aeg. 18, 
319-32, Tihere, however, the iiTiter is concerned mainly with social and economic questions. H. I. Bell's 
sketch of the same period, Roman Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 347-63 (a lecture given 
at Brussels), is admirably judicious, marked by freshness of outlook and use of the latest material. In 
Byzantion 12 (1937), 71-103, Les Pharaons romains, J. Maurice makes a number of remarks on the influence 
of Egn. institutions on the development of Rom. policy, with particular reference to the concept of the 
Pharaoh as model for the position of Diocletian and Maximian as vice-gerents of Juppiter and Hercules, and 
to the organization of the Egn. pagan ‘clergy’ against the Christian. 

A. Calderixi, Documenti per la storia degli Etiopi e del loro rapporti col mondo romano, in Atti del IV 
Congresso nazionale di studi romani, il. 315-25, collects some of the relex-ant papp. and inscrr., and con- 
cludes that the Ethiopian Kingdoms and peoples had little political, religious, or cultural influence on Eg. 
or Rome. 

B. Political History 

P. G. Elgood’s The Ptolemies of Egypt, Bristol, xvi-i-240 pp., is a lively popular account in a sturdy style. 
E. Bikerjiax, Sur les batailles navales de Cos et d’.Andros in Rev. et. anc. 40, 369-83, argues that Antigonos 
Gonatas's victory over the Egn. squadrons at Cos fell in the year 263-261 B.C., and brought the Chremonidean 
War to an end. In the following decade the Aegean was not dominated by any one power, while the Island 
League broke up because of Egn. neglect, partly due to failure in the Second SjTian War. Bikerm.ax takes 
up an agnostic attitude to the battle of Andros: it was a victory for Antigonos, but neither his opponent nor 
its date can be discovered. 

P. JououET, Eulaeos et Lenaeos: Observations sur la sixieme guerre syrienne in Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19 (1937), 
157-74, is a popular lecture on this disastrous episode in Ptolemaic hist. In the main he accepts Otto's 
reconstruction of events, but inclines to think the war was forced on Egypt. W. L. Westersiaxx, Komanos 
of the First Friends in Archiv 13, 1-12, pubis, a pap. in which is a ref. to Comanus twv -npwTwv ^iAoir and 
strategus of the Arsinoite nome. In a detailed comm. Westermanx identifies him with the Comanus in 
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charge (together with Cineas) of Ptolemaic policy in 169 B.c., and by dating the letters in (probably) 187 b.c. 
wins some new information about Comanus's early career. 

L. E. Lord, The Date of Caesar's Departure from Alexandria in JRS 28, 19^0, examines and presents 
with greater thoroughness the evidence for his thesis, alreadj' propounded in an earlier paper (JEA 24, 103), 
that Caesar left Alexandria not later than 1 May 47. A subsidiary result of his investigation is the conclusion 
that Caesar did not spend a precious two months in a voyage up the Xde with Cleopatra. 

E. R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus, Practice and Theory, XewHaven,xii4-348 pp.,is mainly 
concerned with ideas, but also retells the story of the troubled events in the reign of Caligula and PhUo’s 
part in them. I have not been able to consult H. Leiseg.xxg, Philons Schrift iiber d. Gesandtschaft d. Alexan- 
drinischen Juden an d. Kaiser Gaius Caligula in J. Bibl. Lit. 57, 377—405. 

H. I. Bell, The Economic Crisis in Egypt under Kero in JRS 28, 1-8 (summarized Act. V Congr. Int. 
Papyrol., 71), argues that the edict of Ti.Iulius Alexander is to be ‘treated as a serious historical document, not 
as propaganda ’, and supports this point of view by comparing the complaints there made with the evidence 
of Philo and of contemporary docs., including an unpubld. register from the Rylands papp. C. B. Welles's 
publn. The Immunitas of the Roman Legionaries in Egypt in JRS 28, 41-9 (summarized Act. T’ Congr. Jnt. 
PapyroL, 521), reveals, according to the ed., "corruption among the civil administration and unrest among 
the legionaries in the last years of Nero’ (cf. § 3, C). 

W. Sestos, Achilleus et la revolte de I'Egypte sous Diocletien d'apris les papyrus et V Histoire Auguste, in 
Mel. d'Arch. et d'Hist. publics par FEcole franqaise de Rome 55, 184-200, investigates afresh the causes, nature, 
and chronology of the revolt. He argues that the sources of two passages in the Hisioria Augusta (Vita Probi 
17, Vita Firmi 3-5) were misunderstood by the compilers, and really relate to Achilleus. The rebellion was 
based on a revolt of the peasants against intolerable economic conditions but encouraged by the Sassanid 
Narses as prelude to aggression in Asia Minor. It was put down in the x^pa. in autumn 296, in Alexandria not 
till spring 297. 

C. Biogr.vphy 

V. Eheekberg, Ofella di Cirene in Riv. di.fil. 16, 144-51, gathers together the evidence for the interesting 
career of Ptolemy's first governor of Cyrene, a personality of considerable interest among the minor actors in 
the drama of the Successors. R. Syme, The Origin of Cornelius Gallus in Cl. Quart. 32, 39-44 (reprinted Act. 
T’ Comsrr.2nhPapyrol.,459-70), attractively seeks to place the origin of the first Rom. prefect of Eg. among the 
highly civilized aristocracy of Southern Gaul. A. Stein, Octavius (37), in PIT, XVII, 2, 1826, WTites a short 
note on the prefect of 2/1 b.c.-.v.d. 3. V. -L. Girgis, Prosopografia e Aphroditopolis (Berlin, 175 pp.), is a list 
of persons either born at Aphrodito or resident there and mentioned in papp. doMTi to the year 700. The 
choice of this date automatically excludes e.g. almost the whole of P. Lend, iv, while the curious principle of 
only allowing one reference to each individual deprives the book of much of its value even in its very limited 
field. 

D. Adsilststration 

For the Ptol. period there is httle to report. R. Selder, Beitrdge z. ptol. Verivaltungsgeschichte (Der 
Komarches. Der Dioiketes Apollonios), Heidelberg, deals with the two unconnected subjects forming the sub- 
title. He gives, firstly, a collection of the evidence for the hist., functions, and development of the office 
of mpdpxgs, together with a Ust of holders of the office ; secondly, a short critical discussion of the position 
and work of Apollonios, especially in regard to the contributions to this study of Edgar and Rostovtzeff. 
E. Kiessling's paper Streiflichter z. Katbkenfrage in Act, T’ Congr. Int. PapyroL, 213-29, should be well known 
as it has already been summarized in German {JEA 24, 104), and the summary itself has now been transld. 
into English {Research and Progress 4, 265-7). In PH', XVII/2 E. Ziebarth writes on Oikonornos and 
E. Kiessling on Oinologos. 

Chapter xiof A. H. 51. Jones's The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937, xv+576 pp.) is of 
first importance to the student of Egn. municipal development. .Jones scrutinizes afresh the lists of nomes 
and their territorial delimitation in the Ptol., Rom., and Byz. period, gives an account of the free cities and, 
most valuable of all, traces the intricate process by which the Metropoleis developed into municipalities on a 
level with those elsewhere in the Rom. Empire. In The Election of the Metropolitan Magistrates in Egypt in 
JEA 24, 65-72 (summarized Act. F Congr. Int. PapyroL, 171-3), the same author "attempts to collate what is 
known of the election of city magistrates in the Roman Empire generally, and in particular in the Greek 
East, with the evidence of the papA-ri on this question’, and makes a number of interesting suggestions. 
B. A. Van Groningen, Pap. Oxy. 1416 and the History of the Gymnasiarchy in Act. V Congr. Int. PapyroL, 
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505-11, argues that at the end of the 3rd cent, the office of gvmnasiarch, even when apportioned among 
several holders, was no longer occupied every day, but revived only for special occasions. E. P. Wegener, 
Notes cm the (j>v\al of the metropolis in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 512-20, argues that <f>vXai were introduced 
into metropoleis in a.d. 206, that the normal number of ^uAat was five (^vXri and dyfoSov not being coincident 
terms), and suggests that the phrase ol dno -rijs . . . in P. Oxy. 1413 and 1415 means the (five) repre- 
sentatives of that tribe in the ^ovXrj. 

Another work of capital importance which every papjTologist will need to possess is that of S. L. Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian {Princeton, xii-|-512 pp.). It is revd. appreciatively by Cl. 
Pkeaux, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 421-7 ; W. L. Westermann, Am. Hist. Rev. 44, 79-83; and H. I. Bell, JRS 28, 
241-3. In Census and Poll-Tax in Ptolemaic Egypt in Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 418—42, Wallace enters the lists 
on the side of those who believe that the poll-tax was not a Rom. irmovation. He argues that the 14-year 
census cycle and the institution of poll-tax go back to 220 219 B.C., and were introduced by Philopator's 
finance minister Sosibius. The reason why there are no extant receipts for these payments is that such 
receipts were not given. A great part, of this argument is speculative only. 

A. Stein, 'EnampBmrrjs, Aeg. 18, 234-43, inquires into the meaning of the title, and compares instances 
elsewhere in the Rom. Empire with three known eases in Eg., with special reference to Cl. Firmus mentioned 
in P. Mich, m, p. 292, and P. Merton 26 (unpubld.) as AapirpoTaroy at a time when Eg. had no prefect. 
ProsopographicaUy he sees no objection to identifying Firmus inavopduiTys with the Prefect of the same name 
of ten years earlier. Martin. Epistula exactoriae in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 269-85, examines afresh 
P. Bond, n Xo. 233, p. 273 ( = W., Chr., 44), and shows that the epistula exactoriae there sought by a prytanis 
of Arsinoe was probably an honorary title (codicillus) to the appointment, which would at once gi%'e a 
certain status and exempt its holder from further liturgies. The exactor civitatis of the early 4th cent, did not 
differ either in the conditions of tenure of his office or the method of appointment from the exactor of the 
latter part of the cent. 

X’. Hohlwein, Le Ble d'Egypte in lEt. de Pap. 4, 33-120, is a clearly and attractively presented summary 
of modern work on this subject. The writer includes chapters on the system of land tenure, the cadastre, the 
X'ile and irrigation, agrarian conditions, Lagid policy, the annona and Rome. The limits he has set himself 
do not allow him to discuss difficulties of detail in the evidence. A. Caldeeini conducts a Censirnento topo- 
grafico delle banche dell' Egitto greco-romano in Aeg. 18, 244-78. A. Grohaiann's Congress paper Zum 
Steuencesen im arabiechen Aegypten is printed in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 122-34. 

E. Topography 

A third fascicule has appeared of G. Lcmbroso’s Testi e commenti concementi I’antica Alesssandria (JEA 
23, 95). H. Henne, Sur trois nomes die Delta in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 137-58, discusses some of the 
obscurities in the identification of the 'AXc^avhpemv the nome MevcXalr-qs, and the nome of Berenice. 

H. Kees’s note Oasis in P\V, XVII/2, 1681-6, is hist, and topographical. F. M. Abel, L'lle deJotahe in Rev. 
bibl. 47, 510-38, identifies the island with Tiran at the entrance to the gulf of Akaba, and alludes discursively 
to the organization of commerce with the East via the Red Sea, and the customs stations from the Ptol. 
period onwards. F. W. Oliver and A. de Cosson, Note on the Taenia Ridge; with special Reference to Quarries, 
Sites and an Ancient Road between Alexandria and Abu Sir (with a Postilla by A. AjDRiANlj) Bull. Soc. arch. 
d’Alex. 32, 162-176, is inaccessible to me. 


F. Chronology 

The first place must be given to T. C. Skeat’s work. The Reigns of the Ptolemies; with Tables for Convert- 
ing Egyptian Dates to the Julian System in Alizraim 6 (1937), 7-40, a Hilfsmittel which will prove indispens- 
able. The author gu es the necessary- minimum of refs, and discussion of disputed points, and the tables 
allow of conversion of Egn. dates to the Julian system by an easy operation. 

C. F. XiMS, Notes on Univ. of Michigan Demotic Paypri from Philadelphia in JEA 24, 73-82, alludes to a 
dem. doc. (P. Mich. Inv. 4526, Al, 2) dated in year 6 (Choiak) of Epiphanes. The presence of this date makes 
untenable one of the hj-potheses put forward by F. W. Walbank (JEA 23, 96) to account for the chronology 
of this difficult period. Instead of the theory that year 6 was suppressed we must suppose that a break 
occurred part of the way through one Egn. year, and that the period from then to the next Thoth 1 was 
regarded as a new year. Xdis gives a table of the known documentary dates from the first nine years of 
Epiphanes’ reign. 

F. M. Abel, Here des Seleucides in Rev. bibl. 47, 198-213, outlines the origin and vicissitudes of this era. 
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with sjaecial reference to its use as the chronological basis of Maccabees. W. P. Snyder, 'H/itpai Zt^aaral in 
Aeg. 18, 197-233, lists the occurrences of these dates, and attempts to identify the events of which they are 
anniversaries. A. Pochan, Sote au sujet de I'ere des martyrs on de Diocletien in Bidl. Inst. d'Eg. 19 (1937), 
135-45, 1 have not been able to see. 

5. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History 

A. Social Life 

The tabulation of evidence in regard to domestic life and economy contained in Orsolina Montevecchi’s 
Contributi per nna storia sociale ed economica della famiglia nelU Egitto greco-romano in Aeg. 17. 338-48, 
and Ly'DIA Bandi's 1 conti privati net papiri dell Egitto greco-romano, ibid.. 349—151, is very valuable. 
O. Guer.aud's publn. of Decret d'une association en I'honneur de son President in Bull. Soc. arch, d' Alex. 32, 
21-40, throws light on the position of the farming class in the Delta under Augustus. A. E. R. Boar's 
Organization of Gilds in Graeco-Roman Egypt in TAPA 08, 212-20. luciflly discusses these societies in general. 
For the earliest part of the Gracco-Rom. period W. Peremaxs's Vreemdelingen en Egyptennen in Vroeg- 
Ptolernaeisch Egypte, Louvain, 1937, is useful. 

B. Education 

The publn. bv 0. Guer.aud and P. Jououet of I n hi re d'ecolier du IIP siecle avant J.-C., Cairo, is of 
outstanding importance; the nn. on this handbook are most valuable. 

C. Art 

A. Adeiani continues his nn. on the contents of the Ale.xandria Museum: Contributi all' iconografia dei 
Tolomei, in Bull. Soc. arch. d'Alex. 32. 77-111, makes some identifications, and Osservazioni sulla Stele di 
Helixo {ibid., 112-30) provides a comparison with Pompeian painting. There is an important rev. by 
F. PouLSEN, L'art du portrait duns I'Egypte Romaine in Rev. et. anc. 59, 385, of P. CIr.aindor's Busies et 
statues-portraits d'Egypte romaine. 

D. Economic' History 

The administration of the Ptolemies as regards economics is vindicated by W. L. 'Westermann in The 
Ptolemies and the Welfare of their Subjects (Am. Hist. Rev. 43, 270-87). A. C.alderini's Censimento topografico 
delle banche dell’ Egitto greco-romano in Aeg. 38. 244-78. indexes the material available in a convenient form. 
Information as to trading connexions in the Ciraeco-Rom. period is to be found in F. M. Abel's L'lle de 
Jotabe in Rev. bibl. 47. 510-38. C. H. Roberts and H. M.attingly discuss exchange problems in TtoIukov 
vopiapa in Trans. Int. Xumism. Congr. 1930, 246-51. 


§6 (Law) held over. 

7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 

Henry A. Sanders, The Beginnings of the Modem Book: The Codex of the Classical Era in Univ. of Michi- 
gan Quarterly, Winter, 95-111, is a most stimulating study, even though all his conclusions may not be 
generally accepted. The early use, going back at least to the 1st cent. B.c.. of parchment note-books in 
codex form for memoranda, drafts, accounts, etc., is rightly stressed, but the author is less successful in 
attempting to prove the equally early use of the parchment coclex for copies of literary works. ^ Revised 
statistics of the proportion of vellum to pap., and roll to codex, throughout successive centuries are welcome, 
and that edd. in the past have tended to date all codices late, often in defiance of palaeography, is a sound 
observation (for a clear case see P. Lond. Christ, p. 6). But it should be noted that Sanders’s attempts to 
push back the dates of Latin vellum codices from Eg. sometimes bring him into conflict with E. A. Lowe, 
in whose Codices Latini Antiquiores they naturally find a place; of this publn. a new fasc. (m) has just 
appeared, covering Italian libraries in alphabetical order from Ancona to Novara, and thus including the 
pap. and early vellum fragmni. in Florence. Milan, and Naples. In conclusion, S.anders voices his opinion 
that the orio-inal IMS. of St. Mark's Ctospel ‘would almost certainly have been copied out in a vellum codex' ; 
hence loss of the final leaf would be easy to understand. 

1 In discussing the passage in Suetonius, Julius 56, 6, Sanders might have referred to C. H. Roberts's n. in 
JRS 23 (1933), 139-42. 
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W. ScHUBAET, Das antike Buck {Die Antike 14, 171-95, 10 figs.), is a well-written popular account of the 
books of the Graeco-Rom. world. 

A. SiG-ALAS, 'laropia T-rjs 'E^i]viKij£ {cf. JEA 22, 90) is Very favourably revd. by H. Gregoiee 

in Byzantion 12 (1937), 696-7. 

Gael ScHjnnT’s paper, TJher modeme Papyru-sfalschungen, in Actes V Congr. Int. PapyroL, 370-80, 
4 figs., exposes the ridiculous charges recently made in Germany against the authenticity of early Biblical 
papp. Happy indeed is papyrology that forgeries can be so easilj- and convincingly denounced, and authen- 
ticity so triumphantly vindicated! 

Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, by H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Ske.at, includes discussion 
of some topics bearing on papyrology, such as the use of dictation in copjdng literary MSS. (pp. 51-9), the 
dating of the Bihelstil (pp. 60-2), and the change in the method of WTiting figures for thousands, from the 

9 

superimposed curl (A) to the slanting stroke (.^A), which appears from documentary papp. (p. 63) to have 
taken place, in Eg. at least, about the middle of the 4th cent. I should like to repeat here that the statistics 
quoted are only a hasty collection which makes no claim to be exhaustive ; another late instance of the use 
of the older system is BGU 940, of a.d. 398. 

Henry A. Stein, Les Cliches epistolaires dans les lettres sur papyrus grecs in Classica et Mediaevalia 1, 
119-76, is unfortunately inaccessible to me. 

A catalogue of early Cop. bindings, with technical nn., is included in G. D. Hobson’s art.. Some early 
Bindings and Binders' Tools in The Library 19, 202^9. PL i reproduces the well-preserved binding of 
P. Lond. IV 1419, decorated with an elaborate ink-drawn design. 

A. Mentz, profiting by the publn. of H. J. M. Milne's Greek Shorthand Manuals, renews his attack upon 
the Halle wax tablets, in which he now identifies several Christian texts {Die Entzijferung einiger Texte in 
griechischer Tachygraphie in Archiv 13, 61-75). He further pubis, a stenographic pap. from the Wessely 
coUeotion in Prague (6th cent.), ivhich he likewise finds to be Christian ; a funerary relief from Salona, depict- 
ing a youth holding a diptych inscribed in shorthand, is next tackled, and finally ten shorthand signatures 
of Byz. notaries are reproduced in facsimile. I may notice here the especial importance of P. Harris 51 for 
the origin of Gk. shorthand. A fragm. of the Koyevrdpiov, it is dated by the ed. in the 1st cent, a.d., the very 
period to which Mentz has assigned the inception of the system. It is unfortunate that no facs. of this pap. 
is available. 

The umbilicus on which the pap. book was rolled is so familiar from Latin literature that it is remarkable 
that no examples have turned up in Eg., though there are some from Herculaneum, cf. D. Bassi, Aeg. 7 
(1926), 220-2. It is therefore worth while to note the use of a reed for this purpose in the pap. publd. by 
0. GuERArD and P. Jol'Guet, Un Litre d'ecolier du IIP siecle avant J.-C. {cf. p. xi). The architectural 
columns separating the columns of wxiting in this remarkable doc. are, I believe, without parallel; they 
show a striking, though necessarily fortuitous, resemblance to the Eusebian canon-tables of 500 years later. 


8. Lexicography and Grammar 

Last year saw the posthumous publn. of E. Maysee’s Grammatik d. griechischen Papyri a. d. Ptolemderzeit, 
Bd. I, Tl. 2, 2te Aufl. Berlin-Leipzig. The vol. has all the completeness and accuracy of the previously 
issued parts. It has been revd. by H. I. Bell, Cl. Rev. 52, 149, and F. Bilabel, Phil. Woch. 58, 973-4. 
Bd. I, Tl. 3, 2te Aufl. of the same work has been revd. by A. Debrennee in Indogerm. Forsch. 56, 58-62. 
He points out many instances where itacistic spellings have been falsely regarded as linguistic variants. 
Debrunnee also contributes a n. on eij ‘du bist' in einem Papyrus in Indogerm. Forsch. 56, 177. In P. Goth. 
21, 2, for paedpios els koXuis ool etrrai Kal yaKapla ij 7roA[is aov] he reads p. el K{ai) . ... els ‘thou art’ is impossible 
in a pap. of this period and the above represents the Gk. form (hitherto unattested) of the Cop. formula 
which E. V. Dobschctz (Z. f. uiss. Theol. 43 (1900), 446, translated as ‘Heil dir und gutes werde dir! und 
Heil deiner Stadt’. k as an abbreviation for eal occurs in 11. 3 and 6. The suggestion is confirmed by 
H. Frisk. J. A. Scott, The Superlative as a Comparative in John 1 15 ia Class. Joum. 33, 485-6, quotes a 
parallel for on -npwrds you gv from the hypothesis to Eur. Phoenissae and shows that the phrase in Acts t6v 
Trpdrrov Xoyov may refer to only two books, which disposes of the argument which Sir William Ramsay in 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 23 and 27 f., based on this phrase. C. C. Taeelli, Some Linguistic 
Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels in JTS 39, 354-5, concludes that the new- evidence fur- 
nished by this JIS. does not encourage the behef that deliberate correction played any considerable part in 
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producing textual variations. C. M. Lee, Varronian Koine in Angl. Theol. Rev. 20, 217-20, points out that 
many of the Gk. words in 1'arro's ilenippean Satires are identical with contemporary koine words, e.g. 
SiaB-qKT}, f-napxia, Ico; wore ‘how long’, etc. G. Vergote has contributed an art. on Grec bibligue to the 
Supplement an dictionnaire de la Bible de F. Vigouroux, fasc. 17, 1320-li9. L. Stone has a paper on The 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek in the Act. V Congr. Int. PapyruL, 4.53-8, E. Kiessuno a paper on Fortsrhritte d. 
Arbeiten am Worterbuch d. griechischen Papyrusurkttnden, ibid.. 210-12, andC. R. C. Allbekey a summary of 
a paper on Gk. and Latin It ords in the Cop. 2Ianichaeon Papp.. ibid., 20. The most important grammatical 
contribution of the year is S, G. Kapsomen.4K1s's Voruntersuchungen zii einer Grammatik d. Papyri d. 
nachchristlichen Zeit : Beitrage z. Herstellung u. Deutung einzelner Texte (Munch. Beitr.. dS. Heft). Munchen. 
This book, which I am to review at lensrth elsewhere in JEA. is slightly misleading in its title. It con.sists 
of re-readings of a number of post-Christian papp. in which the author's knowledge of medieval and modern 
Gk. enables him to detect a number of words and expressions which escaped the edd. of these texts. The 
corrections, which are in the main most attractive, are supported by copious footnotes on various grammatical 
points, e.g. masc. of participle instead of fern., A- = dv, confusion of aorist and future, confusion of aorist 
and perfect, distributive expressions, adjectives in -ijs, anacolouthon. adverbs m -a. infinitives in -ec. etc., etc. 
The author's examples of L' for dv (3.5. 70) give point to H. C. Youtie’s rdg. dV B-ev tea (= ^Ka) for 
d7TOT€<T€>v€Ka ct? TTji' ttoXlv ill P. Hams 158 [Cl. Phil. 33, 208). 


9. General Works, Bibliographies, Reports on Collections of Papyri, etc. 

A. CtENER.cL Works 

Thanks to the last-minute intervention of the Brussels Fondation Egyptologique, the papers read at the 
Oxford Papyrological Congress have now appeared in book form (cf. M . Hombert, Chron. d'Eg. 13. 184-5) ; 
Actes du F« Congres international de Papyrologie, Oxford. dO aoi'it—S septenibre 1037. Bruxelles, Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, xxix-rbOo pp. .Although most of the arts, in the vol. will have been notch 
elsewhere m this Bibliography, it may be useful for those to whom it is not accessible to give a list of the 
contents. Since up to the very moment of the Fondation Egyptologique's offer to print the proceedings of 
the Congress no publication of the papers as such had been envisaged, a number of the authors had alreadv 
made arrangements for their papers to appear elsewhere, and these are (in most cases) represented in the 
collected volume by brief summaries (asterisked here); Compte rendu du Congris (pp. xi-xxiii); Sir F. G. 
Kenyon. Fifty Years of Papyrology (pp. 1-11); E. X. .Adler, The Adler Papyri (pp. 12-1!)); C. R. C. .All- 
berry, *Greek and Latin iVords in the Coptic Manichaean Papyri (p. 20); E. B.ylogh, Die richterliche Kom- 
petenz d. Dioiketen Apollonios (pp. 21-70) ; H. I. Bell, *The Economic Crisis under Kero (p. 71) ; F. Bilabel. 
Keue literarische Funde in d. Heidelberger Papyrussammlung {pp. 72-84) ; .A. Bohlio, Die Berliner koptischen 
Manichaika (pp. 85-93); C. Bonner. *The Xew Homily of Melito and its place in Christian Literature 
(pp. 94-7) ; A. C.ALDEKIM. Studi e Studiosi di topografia dell Egitto romano (pp. 98-113) ; S. Eitkem, *.4 few 
remarks on omvSy. doXXos, and other extra payments in Papyri (pp. 114-15); G. Ghedini. Echi di eresie 
cristiane nei papiri greci (pp. 116-21); .A. Grohm.ann. Znm Steuerwesen im arabischen Agyplen (pp. 122-34); 

F. M. Heichelheim. *The Influence of Ptolemaic Administration in Kautilya's Artharastra (pp. 135-6); 
H. Henne, Sur trois nomes du Delta (pp. 137-58) : .A. S. Hoey, *The Feriale Duranum (pp. 159-61) ; 51. Hom- 
bert, Quelques papyrus de Bruxelles (pp. 162-8); A. C. Johnson, *The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri 
(pp. 169-70) ; .A. H. >1. Jones, *The Election of the metropolitan Magistrates in Egypt (pp. 171-3) ; P. .Joeguet 
and O. GueR-aVD, Le Papyrus 63145 du Musee du Caire (pp. 174-91 ) ; K. Kerenyi. Die Papyri u. d. Problem 
d. griechischen Romans (pp. 192-209); E. Kiessling, Fortsekritte d. Arbeiten am Worterbuch d. griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden (pp. 210-12) and Streiflichter z. Katokenfrage (pp. 213-29); H. Kortenbeutel. Bericht 
iiber d. Stand d. Arbeiten an d. Berliner Papyri (pp. 230-6); P. Koschaker, *Die Eheschliessung nach d. 
arabischen Papyrusurkunden (p. 237); C. J. Kk.aemer, The Colt Papyri from Palestine (pp. 238—44); C. J. 
Keaemer and X. Lewis. * Constantine's Law on 'Longissimi temporis Praesrriptio' (pp. 245-8) ; T. L.arsen, 
*Ueber einen Demosthenes-Papyrus mit eingeschalteten Urkiinden in d. Kopenhagener Sammlung (p. 249); 

G. VON M-ANTEUFEEL, Mitteilnng uber d. Ausgrabungen in Tell Edfu (1937) (pp. 250-9) ; V. Martin, Epistula 
exactoriue (pp. 260-85); J. G. ARlne, *Egyplian Currency under the Ptolemies (pp. 286-90); T. B. 5Iitfobd, 
An unpublished Act of Amnesty from Ptolemaic Cyprus (pp. 291-9); O. JIontevecchi. Contributi per una 
storia sociale ed economica della farniglia nell’ Egitto greco-romano (pp. 300-13); W. Otto, Die zukUnftige 
Gestaltung d. nichtliterarischen Papyrus- u. Ostrakapublikationen (pp, 314-36); G. A. Peteopoulos, Greek 
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Papyri in the Library of the Archaeological Society at Athens (pp. 337—43); J. E. Powell, *The Papyri and 
the Text of Thucydides {p. 344) ; C. Peeaux, La Signification de I'epoque d'Evergete II (pp. 345-54) ; F. Phixgs- 
HEIM, Zum ptolemdischen Kaufrecht (pp. 355-66); H. A. Saxdeks, *A fragment of the Acta Pauli in the 
Michigan Collection (pp. 367-8); M. Sax Xicolo, *Zur Nachhiirgschaft in d. Keilschrifturkunden u. in d. 
grako-agyptischen Papyri (p. 369); C. Schmidt, Ueber moderne Papyrusfalschungen (pp. 370-80); A. B. 
ScHWAEZ, Zum gegenicartigen Stand d. Katagraphe-Lehre (pp. 381—450); E. Seidl, *Demotische Urkunden- 
lehre nach d. friihptolenidischen Texten (p. 451); B. Sxell, *Xeues aus d. Pindar -Papyri (p. 452) ; D. Stone, 
The Lexicon of Patristic Greek (pp. 453-8) ; R. Svme. The Origin of Cornelius Callus (pp. 459-70) ; R. Tauben- 
.SCHL.AG. The ancient-Greek-city laics in Ptolemaic Egypt (pp. 471-89) ; X. Teez.iohi, In memoria di Girolamo 
Yitelli (pp. 490-6); SiE Herbeet Thompson, Self-Dedications (pp. 497-504); B. A. van Geoningen, Pap. 
Oxy. 1116 and the History of the Gymnasiarchy (pp. 505-11); E. P. Wegener, Xotes on the <j>vXal of the Metro- 
poleis (pp. 512-20) ; C. B. Welles, *The ‘Immunitas' of the Roman Legionaries in Egypt (p. 521) ; L. Wenger, 
Rechtstheoretische Fragen in d. Juristischen Papyrusforschung (pp. 522-64); W. L. Westeemann, The 
Ptolemies and the Welfare of their Subjects (pp. 565—79); F. Zimmerm.ann, Der hellenistische Mensch im 
Spiegel griechischer Papyrusbriefe (pp. 580-98) ; F. Zucker, Bericht iiber eine Inschrift aus HermopoUs Magna. 
Fortsetzung zu S.B. 4206 (pp. 599-607); F. de Zulueta, A Fourth-Century Latin Juristic Fragment: P. Ryl. 
III. 474 (pp. 608-14); J. X. Coroi, La papyrologie et V organisation judiciuire de I'Egypte sous le principal 
(pp. 615-62). 

Among the arts, of general interest to which attention should be drawn here, first place is naturally taken 
by SiH Feedeeic Kenyon’s Presidential address, with its delightful reminiscences of the early days of the 
science with which his life has been so intimately bound up. Prof. Otto’s contribution, though on a very 
diSerent theme, shares with that of Kenyon the distinction of being among the very few papers written with 
direct reference to the Congress. His proposals for regulating future edns. of papp. are drastic and far- 
reaching; no more miscellaneous vols. with literary and documentary texts of different periods and pro- 
venances ; re-union of scattered archives of papp. and ostr. by joint publns. ; erection of an international 
Vermittlungsstelle to co-ordinate such enterprises and to direct research. Although entirely in sympathy 
with Otto, I fear that the practical difficulties — which Otto himself certainly does not underestimate — 
are insuperable. 

E. Seidl’s Demotische U rkundenlehre (JEA 24, 115) has been generally welcomed; M. S.an Xicol 6 in 
Z. Sav. 58. 244-8, while thoroughly appreciative, considers Seidl’s classification of docs, by the number 
of witnesses too rigid. 

I have not yet seen A. Caldeeini’s Manuale di Papirologia antica greca e romana ad uso delle scuole . . . 
■universitarie e delle persone colte, Milan, 196 pp.. 4 pis., 20 Lire. From M. Hojibeet’s rev. in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 
414, 1 gather that it is an excellent popular introduction. Another general work which is a model of its kind 
is the guide to the Pap. Exhibition in the Berlin State Museum, a new edn. of which has just appeared: 
Die Papyri als Zeugen antiker Kultur [by W. Schvb.aet and H. KOETENBErTEL], Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 
76 pp., 4 pis. The exhibition illustrates papyrology in its w idest sense, without limitation of speech or script. 

Finally, F. Zimmeemann in his art. quoted above, analyses the moral virtues and qualities exemplified 
in private letters on pap\Tus. 

B. Bibliographies 

The following bibliographical works are continued: 

A. C.\LDEEINI, Bibliografia metodica, Aeg. 17 (1937), 495-529; 18, 163-94, 359-4(X); Testi recentemente 
pubblicati, Aeg. 17 (1937), 479-82; 18, 149-55, 333-40; Aggiunte, correziuni, riedizioni di papiri e di ostraca, 
Aeg. 17 (1937), 485—6; 18, 156—7. 

P. CoLL.AET, Bull. Papyrologique XVI (19-36), Rev. et. gr. 50 (1937), 405—42. 

H. Henne, Chronique papyrologique. Rev. et, anc. 39 (1937), 337—46. 

M. Hombert, C. Prealx, and others. Bibliographic papyrologique, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 152-78, 388-441. 

U. WiLCKEN, Urkunden-Referat, Archie 13, 132-55. 

There is also a section Papyri u. Ostraka in the Bibliotheca philologica classica (Beiblatt of the Jahres- 
bericht iiber d. Forstchritte d. Mass. Altertumsirissenschaft), Bd. 63 (for 1936), pp. 133-8. 

C. Reports on Collections of Papyri, etc. 

Some useful reports of work in progress or contemplated were made to the Oxford PapiTological Commess, 
viz.: M. Hombebt, Quelques Papyrus de Bruxelles, Act. F Congr. hit. Papyrol., 162-8 (on the collection of 
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sy 

the Fondation Egyptolouiqiic. now being pnbld. serinlim in Chron. d'Eij.). Report -i on the Adler Pupyri by 
E. X. Adler (ibid., 12-19) and The John H.Srheide Bihlkal Pdpyrihy A. C. JmtxsoN- (ihiiL. Ib9) can now 
be disregarded, as the publns. they foreshadowed have since appeared; F. Bilabel. Xene litenirkche Fnnde 
in d. Heidelberger Pn 2 )>/niSf,ii)»niliiiig (ibid.. 72-84): H. Kortexbei’TEL. Bericht aber d. Stand d. Arbeifen an 
d. Berliner Papyri ( ibid.. 230-ti) : and C. J. Kraemer. The Colt Papyri front Ptilettine ( ibi'l.. 2.38-44). W. Till 
contributes Tdtigkeitsbericht 1937 d. Papyrutsaiutnlung d. Xatioindbibliothek- in Wien to the newly founded 
Archil' f. agyptische Archaologie 1, 71-3 (not seen). 

Among other works of general papyrological interest, readers of this bibliography m ill be ulad to learn that 
L. R. Paljier's Graintiiar of PnM-Pioletnaic Papyri is ready for publication. The first volume of The Merton 
Pagjyri is in the press, and vol. ii is in active preparation. On the publn. of the final volume of The Tebtiin it 
Pagiyri (cf. above § 3 B) the vhole of the papp. found during the excavations, both publd. and unpubld., 
have been transferred to the University of Oalifornia. 


10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 

Reports on the Fifth International ('onmvss of Papyrology at Oxford come from M. Hujibert. (liron. 
d' Eg. 13, 179-84, and P. Koschaker. Z. Sar. 58, 44fi-8. 

The first report on the Franco-Polish excavations at Edfu has appeared; B. Brcyere. J. Mantelffel. 
K. Michalowski, .T. S.-F. Uarxot. FoniJlet Fianm-Pohaiaite^. I; Tell Edjon 1937. Cairo, Institut frangais, 
1937, vni-L-ld PP-, Th illusts., 44 pis. Apparently the second report i.s already on the way (cf, § 3, A above). 
The finds of papp. and ostrr. made in the cour.se of the first season's work are brietly described by G. 
ilAXTEUFFEL. Act. V Coiigr. hit. Papyrol.y 2.70-9. 

E. Breccia and S. Doxado.xi. Le prime ricerche italiane ad Antinoe. Aeg. IS. 2S.7-31S describes the 
Senvi dell' Lstitnto Pupirohgko Fiorentino during 1936-7 and 1938. Practically all the finds belong to the 
Cop. period; they include a funerarv chapel ivith fine frescoes of saints, etc., and some interesting textiles. 
Nothing Gk. 

I liave not yet seen A. Voc;liano's Sicondo Bapporto degli scavi condotti della Misnone archenlogica 
d'Egiito della E. Unicersltd de Milano nella zona di Mudinet Madi (1033). Milan. vi-r88 pp.. 48 pis. 

X. Teez.aghi's paper. In tneinoriu dt Girolamo Vitelli. appears in .4f/. F Congr. ltd. Papyrol., 490-6. 

M. XOESA WTites of Erwin May.ser in .4ej. 17 (1937). 49.3-4. 

C-AEL ScHJiiDT. the great Coptic scholar, died in Cairo on Easter Day. 1938. There are obituaries of him 
by W. ScHUBAHT, Forach. v. Fortachr. 14. 180; J. Vergote. Chron. d.Eg. 13, 33.7-9; H. .Jl'xker. Ball. Soc. 
d'arch. copte 4. 195; A. Bohlig. Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1. 126-9. 


PART II: GREEK INSGRIPTIOXS (1937-1938) 

By MARCUS X. TOD 

The present Bibliography, which folloivs the same tines as that for 1935-6 publd. in this Journal 23, lOti-9, 
contains a brief account of the books and arts, issued in 1937 and 19,38 dealing with Greek inserr. from Eg. 
and Xubia or with questions relating to these lands for which the relevant evidence is largely epigraphical, 
together with some remarks on inserr. which, though not of Egn. provenance, throv light upon the uitluem e. 
political or religious, exercised by Eg. over other parts of the Gk. worM. For the abbreviations here used see 
JEA 24, 258-61; 213, n, 1. 

I 

Xo further instalment of A. Calderixi's Diziotiutio dei ttomi geografki e topografici dell' Egitto grern- 
rotnano has appeared, but the first fasc. has been revd. by P. O illart ( /.'er. de phd. 11, 172-3), M. Hombert 
(Rev. Beige 16. 347-9). F. Zivdierjiaxx (Phd. Woch. ,78. 1321-3). and especially fully by .J. SiJiox (Orkntalia 
6. 132-42). 

Shortly before his death hi May 1937, E. Mayser completed the revision of the second part of vol. i of 
his invaluable Gramtnatik d. griechiecheti Papyri a. d. Ploletaatrzed m. Ein.-yMnaa d. glekkzeitigen Oatraka u. d. 
in Agypten verfaaaten Inachriften. l’. 2. Berlin, 1938; this section, devoted to accidence, has been seen 
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tliroiigb the press by H. A\'iDiLisx. W. ScmnD, and E. Staigeb. and has been revd. by H. I. Bell (JHiS 58. 
114-15) and by F.Bil.\bel {Phil. Woch. 5S. 973-4). while a short biography of the author has been contributed 
by AI. XoBSA to Aeg. 17. 493-4. 

The appearance of O. W. Reinail'Th's work on The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (see JEA 
23. 106; revd. by P. Coll.ast in Piec. de phil. 11, 173-4, and by AV. F. Edgerton in Cl. Phil. 32, 182-3) has 
been followed by the same .scholar's detailed examination, based on papp. and inscrr.. of the praescripitio of 
the prefectiiral edict (Aeg. 18, 3-28). In view of the publn. in 1935 of H. Hexxe's Liste de-s strateges des 
noriies egyptiens d I'epoque greco-roinaine (see JEA 23. lOfi), T. C. Skeat has decided to postpone, pending the 
accumulation of new material, the issue of his projected catalogue of nome-strategi of Graeco-Rom. Ecf. 
( Mizraiiii 2, 30-5) ; to him we owe a valuable series of tables for the conversion of Egn. dates into the Julian 
system during the Ptol. period (Mizraim 6, 7-40). 

Gther noteworthy studies relating to Eg. as a whole and based on evidence both pap\Tological and epi- 
graphical are C. E. Holm's Oriechisch-Agyptische Xanien.Audien. Goteborg, 1936 (revd. by A. C-ILDEKm in 
Aeg. 17, 115-16, by E. Schwyzee in Gnomon 14, 522-3, and by AI. Hombeet in L'antiquite classique 7, 112-13), 
a detailed inquiry into the cults of Geb and of Kronos, the personal names derived from these deities, and the 
Jiationality and social status of those who bore them, and T. A. Brady's discussion of The Gymnasium in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (Univ. of Missouri .Stiedies. xi, 3 (1936), 9-20), the title of which sufficiently indicates its scope. 

A'ol. VIII of the Svpplementum Epigraphicuni Graecurn. Leyden, 1937, comprises, in addition to the 
inscrr. of Palestine, those of Eg. and Asubia which have been pubkb, or of which new rclgs. or restorations 
liave been proposed, since the appearance in 1925 of A’ol. ii of the series; many of the texts have been cor- 
rected or further restored by the ed.. J. J. E. HoxDirs, and his collaborators. Eg. claims 472 items, among 
which we may specially note AA'. H. Bi'CKLEr's restoration of an edict from Alexandria (355). issued probably 
under Justinian and relating to conditions of labour, a group of Alexandrian metrical epitaphs (367-78), the 
remarkable Graeco-Demotic abacus-inscr. from Xois (464), containing a series of votive epigrams engraved 
on a stela part of which is in Berlin and another part in Cairo, three puzzhng grave-poems from Hermupolis 
Alagna (473-5), a long and perfectly pre.served honorary decree of a formers’ association (529), a group of four 
long hymns in honour of Isis-Hermuthis (548-51). discovered by A. A'ogliano at Madinat Alacli in the 
Fayyum, a new edn., resting mainly on a revision by AA'. Peek, of the poems of Julia BalbUla and others 
engraved on the statue of Alemnon (715-28), and a revised version by P. Jougdex of the Edict of Cn. 
A’ergilius Capito, prefect of Egypt (794). The 68 Nubian items are of only subordinate interest. 

The excavation of the necropolis of Alustafa Pasha at Alexandria has unearthed an illegible inscr., a list 
of names, and 31 stamped amphora-handles (SEG 8. 365, 442-3), publd. by A. Adriaxi (Aimuaire du Mus. 
yreco-romain 1933!4-193ji5, Alexandria. 1936. 18-19, 43-4, 161-2), who has also discussed in detail the 
painted stele of Helixo, publd. a new epitaph from Hadra. and illustrated an inscribed loculus-door from 
Shatbi (Bull. Soc. arch. d'Alex. 10, 112-25). A fragment of another door of a loculus of the Rom. period, 
recently brought to light at Gabbary, is described by B. H.ab.xchi (op. cit. 9, 285). Al. Segre has edited two 
votives from .Alexandria, one of them now near Trieste (see below), the other an unpubld. dedication to 
Commodus dated .a.d. 187 8. now in the Alexandria Alus. (op. cit. 10, 138—40). Of Alexandrian inscrr. 
previously known, a dedication now in Turin has been further examined by G. Pesce (see below) and a Iona 
epitaph in choliambics (SEG 8, 372) by B. Lavagxixi, who sees in it an anonymous piece of Hellenistic 
moralizing on death, a school-lesson repeated on a tombstone (Riv. difil. 65, 374—6). C. E. A'is.see's Gutter 
und Kulte im ptol. Alexandrien (.Amsterdam. 1938; revd. by AI. Hojibert in Chron. d'Eg. 14, 193^, and by 
-A. Calderlxi in Aeg. 18, 346-7) is an admirably thorough survey of the evidence, derived from literature, 
inscrr., papp.. and art, bearing on the cults of the city. Egn., Gk., and Asiatic ; it contains a fuU collection of 
the sources, including theophoric names, and useful lists of .Alexandrian citizens, tribes, and demes. 

An interesting and well-preserved decree of 5 B.C.. in which an association of /6o5;^oi honours its Upev; 
#<aL Trpocrrd-rqs nal KuipLapyps for accepting the life-ag^firpajaiAij and the annual tenure of the other npxo.1 and for 
undertaking the heavy expense of the restoration of an ofoo; and its appurtenances which had been de.stroved 
by flood, was found in 1935 at Kom Truga. S.E. of -Alexandria, and is well edited by O. GrERAl'D (Bull. Soc. 
arch. d'Alex. 10. 21—40). A long-known and much discussed dedication of the late 4th or earlv 3rd cent. B.c. 
(E. Breccia, Iscr. greche e latine. 107) found at .Abu Alandur, S. of Rosetta, which scholars have assigned to 
Rhodes, Cxwene, or .Alexandria, is finally proved to be Rhodian by AI. Segre (Bull. Soc. arch. d'Alex. 10. 
131-5), who thinks that the stone may have been carried to Eg. in antiquitv; he denies, however, the 
Rhodian provenance of a fragmentary decree (Breccia, op. cit.. 164). now in the .Alexandria Alus., which 
shows that about that same period -Alexandria possessed a flovXy (Bull. Soc. arch. d’Alex. 10, 135-6). 
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O. Gueeauu has examined the origin and history of the curious Craeco-Deinotii- memorial from Xois 
(Sakha), to which reference has already been made (SE(f 8, 464), commeinorating the healiii'a of Mosehinn : 
he publishes a new fragment recently added to the Cairo iMus,, recoiistruets and translates the extant portion^ 
of the Greek text with a full commentary, analyses it.- metre, and com hides that its author was probably an 
Egyptian who had acquired a correct use of Greek (Bull. Siir. nreh. il'Ale.r. 0, llil-S!)). 

A. Wilhelm re-examines and interprets (Mfin. In-it. fr. 67, 278-81) a metrical epitaph of Hermupoh.- 
Parva (Damanhur), now' in the Ale.xandria Mus., .showing that it contains an unintelligent adaptation of an 
epigram by Gregory of Xazianzus (.-littli. Pal. vni, 108|, He also discii-ses and restore- (op. rlt.. 26.7-76) w ith 
characteristic felicity a metrical epitaph (BEO 8. 484) from Leontopolis (Tell el-Yehudlyah) commemorating 
a girl of twenty who died on the eve of her marriage. 

Among the busts and portrait-.statues deseribeil by P. Gk.vixdor (Bnstt-i el .^loliif^i-poitriiili d'Eg'ipl-' 
romaine. Cairo, n.d. ; cf. Poulsen. Rev. ft. one. .311. 38.5-90) is a bust of Herodotus from Benha. now in X'e’..- 
York (see below), and a ba.salt statuette of unknown provenance, acquired bj' the Cairo 51us., bearing a 
votive inscr. (op.eit., 132-3. PL Ixiu). Two inscribed .statues from .Socnopaei Xesiis (Dime in the Payyum). 
both in the Alexandria Mus. (Breccia, np. cit.. 123. 124?i). are de-rribed and liliistrated by the same .scholar 
(op. cit.. 127-32. Pis. Iviii, lx), whose recent death i.s a .severe blow to Graeco-Egn. stiidie.s (see the obituary 
not. by H. G[EEGorEE] in Bijzaniion 13, 393-4). 

J. Zingeele suggests (Cotiitnetitolionei V iiiituhonen-^ei 3, 163-6) .a new restoration of the dedicatory 
inscr. of a Xvxva~-n.ov from the Serapeiim of (Memphis, ba.scd upon that of Wilckex (T'rlumhn il. Ptolein'ierzeii 
I. 37, 643) and rejecting the alternative proposals made by W. Croexeet (Rnccolia L<nnhro<o. 476). 

A. \'oGLiANo's account of the excavations of the Milanese Archaeological Mi-sion to Tebtunis (Atti <IA 
IV Congresso Intern, di Papirulogin. Milan, 1936. 487-96) contains the text- of. and a brief commentary on. 
tlie four hymns to Isis-Hermuthis {SEO 8, .548-71 ) of which I wrote in my preceding Bibliography (JEA 23. 
107). and these also form the subject of short communications by P. Roussel (C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. 1938. 
23-4) and C. Preaux (Chron. d'Eg. 13. 169-72). A further discovery made on the same site. Madinat Mad;, 
in 1937 is that of a stela inscribed ['I'rrcjp Kalaapos .4v[ro]KpdTopo; deov Jio; EepaoTo[v eVl] ZKdrrXou 

[fiye]p6vos ; its interest is well brought out b}- G. De Sanctis, who .sees in the .8capula here first mentioned as 
prefect of Eg}'pt that Q. Ostorius Scapula who became prefect of the praetorians in or about 2 b.c. (Riv. ill 
fil. 65, 337-42). 

F. ZucKER has edited with meticulous care an important inscr. of 78 b.c.. unearthed in 1932 at Hermu- 
polis Magna (Ashmunen), closely resembling one found on the same site in 1896 by P. .Jouovet and assignable 
to 80-69 B.c. (SB 4206); it records the dedication to Apollo and toU awearloi^ Beols of a sanctuary and 
precinct and all their appurtenances on the part of ot 77ap[«]<4«8/)ccorrcs «V 'EppoO noAei ’.4CTo,\Aai[rii7cii] 
(probably Semites from Apollonia in the territory of .ScTian Apamea) nal of oivToXeirevopem [((Jn'crrai in the 
name of Ptolemy XIII Auletes and his consort (Abk. Berlin. 1937, 6. Act. P Congr. hit. PopgtoL, 599-667. 
Aeg. 18, 279-84; ct Sitziingsh. Berlin. 1937. 191). To the appended li.-t of names, nearly 460 in number, 
some of which have titles added. Zucker devote,- a valuable study, throwing new light on the organization 
and orio-in of the mercenary force which served under the later Ptolemies. (Jther inserr. also from Hermu- 
polis have received special attention. 8. Eitrem ha.s discussed the two poems (SEO 8. 473—1) commemorating 
Isidora, who met her death by drowning, w ith special ref. to the religious ideas they express (Arch. f. Ret. 34, 
313-22), and has also given a revised edn. of one of them and notes on the other, based on a re-examination 
of the stones bv P. Jouguet (Sytnb. Oslo. IS. 127-8). Another interesting metrical epitaph (SEG 8, 621) has 
been corrected and explained by A. M'ilhelm (Anzeiger d. Wien. Ak.. 1936. 56-6.5) and R. Goossens has 
returned to the question of the 'second funeral’ there mentioned (Chron. d'Eg. 13, 373-7). A newly discovered 
architrave-fragment containing a mutilated inscr., probably dedicatory, of the 2nd or 3rd cent. a.d.. is 
edited by H. Kortenbeutel (Mitt, deiitsch. Inst. Kniro 7. 5.5-6). 

E. Beeccia’s report on the Italian excavations at Antinoe in 1936-7 contains photos, of four Cop. inserr. 
from the X. CemeterA’, wall-paintings, ivith names of the persons represented, from the tomb-chapel of 
Theodosia, and a late Greek epitaph from the S. Cemetery (Aeg. IS, 28.5-310). The sculptor’s signature on a 
statue, found at Lycopolis (.Siut) and now pre.servcd in the Alexandria Mus. (SB 2060, 3470). is discussed hy 
P. Gbaindor (op. cit. 122-4). H. Henne’- art. on the gyninasiarchy of .Sarapis Polieus and the Alexan- 
drian Ohwnpiads (Mem. Inst. fr. 67. 297-307) deals with two inserr. of the third century a.d. from Coptos 
(SB 1555, 7473). maintaining that .Sarapis Polieus is the Sarapis of Alexandria and connecting his yvpmaiapxla 
with the Olympia celebrated there. A. Wilhelm shows (Mem. Insf.fr. 6i, 2j6— 8) that the 0er6o? and EdXXa 
named in an epigram (SEG 8, 728) engraA'ed on tile Memnon-statue at Thebes are .Julius Fidus Aquila, 
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{TriuTpdrrjyos 0Tj)3ai8oj {0GI8 700), and his wife Asidonia Galla, who visited ilemnon on 22 May, a.d. 134 
{CIL ni, 45). A. Bataille pubis. {Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 164-74) the inscrr. on five sarcophagi from Der el- 
Madinah, dating from the late 2nd or early 3rd cent. a.d. ; two of the persons commemorated bear the title 
of icwKopos ToC /xcydAou BapdmSos. He also adds a further fragm., found at Ed-Der el-Bahri, to the inscr. 
{SEG 8, 729), written in ink on limestone, almost completing the text, which testifies to the miraculous 
healing powers of Amenotes {El. de Pap. 4, 125-31 ; cf. Chron. d’Eg. 13, 400-1). 

T. C. Skeat pubis, a dedication, probably dating from a.d. 322, discovered at Hermonthis (Armant), 
together with nineteen ostraea, of which the most interesting is an account, dating from the third cent, a.d., 
in which the Bucheum is mentioned (R. Mond and O. H. Myers, Cemeteries of Armani, 264, 279-80). Of an 
inscr. from Syene (Aswan) or Elephantine, now in Elorence, I speak below. Greek inscrr. supply part of the 
evidence on which H. Muxier bases his art. on Christianity at Philae {Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 37—49). 

To P. JouGUET we owe a series of valuable nn. on the Greek inscrr. of the Oasis of Khargeh {Atti IV 
Congr. Intern. Papirologia, 1-22; cf. SEG 8, 794-95u), including copies made by J. Vaxdier of the texts 
engraved on the S. tower, a new copy of the epigram on the second pylon, and a revised version of the edict of 
the prefect Cn. Vergilius Capito {OGIS 665). H. A. Winkler's art. on rock-pictures and inscrr. from the 
eastern desert of Upper Eg. contains no epigraphical texts {Forsch. u. Fortschr. 12. 237-8). 

R. C-AEPEXTER examines palaeographically the graffiti of Abu Simbel, scratched by the mercenaries 
serving under Psammetichus II in 589 B.c. (cf. SEG 8, 870), and also the vase-fragments from Xaucratis, 
which he dates between 560 and 525 b.c. {Am. Journ. Phil. 56, 294-9). 

II 

We now turn to those inscrr. of Egn. provenance which are preserved in museums abroad. P. Bilabel 
discusses the bilingual dedication of Vespasian {SB 4009), doubtless from Elephantine or Syene, now in the 
Museo Egizio at Florence, gi'ing a corrected version of the text {Xeue Heidelberger Jahrbucher. 1936, 20-3). 
G. Pesce deals {Bull. Soc. arch. d'Alex. 10, 60-76) with a statue of Imouthes, found in 1819 at Alexandria 
and added to the Drovetti collection accpiired by the R. Museo di Antichita at Turin, on the base of which is a 
votive inscr. {OGIS 699). 31. Segee republs. {Bull. Soc. arch. d'Alex. 10, 136-8) from P. Sticotti {Arclieografo 
Triestino 21, 249-50) a 4th-oent. honorary inscr. on a statue-base from Alexandria, now at 3Iiramare near 
Trieste, in which oi raparndpioi 'PoipaXoi oi ’AXc^avSpeis, Roman citizens resident in Alexandria, honour a 
successful athlete. 

J. ZiXGERLE emends {Jahreshefte 30, Beiblatt, 143-5 ; cf. SEG 8, 807) an Egn. epitaph in the Berlin State 
3Ius. {SB 1267), correcting (mistakenly, I think) the dpimdaii of the stone into 6pi.<yy>{i]elcM. 

Among the large and varied collection of Greek inscrr. left by W. Feoehxee to the Departement des 
MedaOles et des Antiques of the Bibliotheque Xat. in Paris, of which L. Robert has given us a masterh- edn. 
{Collection Froehner, I, Inscriptions grecques, Paris, 1936; revd. by R. 3IorTEEDE in Jlel. Beyrouth 21, 257-8, 
G. Klaefexeach in DLZ 1937, 1680-3, C. Picard in Bev.arch. 12, 289-91, B. D. 3Iekitt in Am. Journ. Phil. 
59, 497-502) are ten inscrr., nine of which were previously unpubld., from Eg. and one from Xubia. Of the 
Egn. texts three dedications (Xos. 71-2, 76), one of them that of a Kd-nyXos Bov^aartT-qs, and two epitaphs 
(Xos. 79, 80) are of uncertain provenance; Alexandria provides a short date-formida (Xo. 75) from the neck 
of a bronze vase, which reveals the name and date of a hitherto unknown prefect of Eg\-pt, C. Liternius 
Fronto, and two epitaphs (Xos. 77, 78), one of which is a long and interesting metrical composition well 
meriting study from Leontopolis comes a dedication to Ptolenw VI Philometor, Cleopatra II, and Ptolemv 
Euergetes II, made between 172 and 169 B.c. by a 3Iilesian qyepduv eV’ arSpM[i'] 6 re-aygeVos m roO eV ^Uovrwv 
TToAei x^paKos, and from Tanta a dedication of 86 B.c. ’'Imbi Fovovdei 0ea peyiarrj nal rois av^Tdols dcols. The 
one Xubian inscr. (Xo. 81), a Christian epitaph of the characteristic Xubian type, has been frequently edited 
previously, e.g. in G. Lefebire, Recueil des inscr. grecques-chret. d’Egypte. 664. Robert also pubis, (op. 
cit., Xo. 97) an Egn. votive stela dedicated between 247 and 221 B.c. FapamSi "laiSi KeiXcoi nal PamXei 
riroXepalwi sal ^aaiXlaaqi BcpevLKqe dfois cvepyerais. A. Bl.AXCHET discusses {Mem. Inst. fr. 67, 283—7) a 
circular milk-chalcedony, also in the Departement des 3Iedailles, bearing a puzzling inscr.,- which he 
associates with the ‘Pistis Sophia 

C. Alexander describes {Bidl. MMA 32, 176-7) a faience icosahedron from Eg. recently acquired bv the 

1 The word -uapplCovs (1. 18), which puzzles the ed., is derived from irdppilos, a new form of TrdvpiL,os, found in 
IG lui, 2545, 8. 

^ For ScuSfna ifivrXov we should, 1 think, read SoiSeKd^n-Aoi’. 
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JIMA in Xew York, each face of w hich bears a letter of the alphabet, and P. Or.mN-DOR {op. nt. PI. .x.xiii) 

deals with a bust from Benha in the same mus., bearing the legend 'Hp6io-os. 

Ill 

Finally, ref. may be made to some inscrr. which, though not belonging to Eg., illustrate the spread of Egn. 
influence over the Gk. world. 

In Harv. Theol. Sev. 3U, 183-232, S. Dow gives a full account of the hist, and organization of the Eun. 
cults at Athens, based on a detailed examination of all the relevant evidence, literary, archaeological, 
numismatic and, above all, epigTaphical. Xew rdgs., restorations, and interpretations are offered of Attic 
inscrr., including a valuable decree (IG ii", 1292). now in the Brit. l\lus., pas.sed by the Attic society- of 
iSarapiastae, and the record {IG li', 4092) of the otficial adoption of the cult about 200 B.C., while another 
doc., throwing light on the position of the Egn. cults in Athens a century later, is claimed by Dow, agreeing 
with Rors.sEL against Kiechxek's attribution of it to Delos, as originating from Athens. That these cults 
spread to remoter parts of Greece is anew attested by the evidence recently discovered by G. Kl.cffenb.ic ir, 
who shows that in the 2nd cent. B.c. emancipation at Xaiipactus might take the form of the transfer of the 
slave to Serapis {Sit:^ung5i. Berlin 1935, 694), as well as by a stela bearing a dedication to Sarapis, Lsis, and 
Anubis, apparently dating from the same cent., which has come to light in the ilacedonian village of Akrini 
and has been added to the archaeological collection of Kozani (Ch. I. TI.vK.-iROX.vs. ’Apx- 'E6. 1936, App. 9). 

In his discussion of the w orship of Arsinoe PhUadelphns in the Gk. cities, M, Segre pubis, two fragmm. 
of a stela found at Cos. bearing an inscr. relative to the dedication of a precinct to Bei. ’Apau-oa ^>iAa[3eA<;4os] 
at the bidding of an oracle (Bull. Buc. arch. d'Alex. 9. 286-98), and F, Miltxer's valualile publn. of recent 
epigraphical discoveries at Ankara contains (■luhre.^hefle 30. BelUntt. 30-33) a white marble altar dedii ated 
[Jil] 'HAi'o) peydXu) Za[pdTttSc Kai -oi]j cvvvdoLs deots, probably on the occasion of the safe return of Alurcus 
Aurelius and Cominodus to Rome in Xovember, .4.D. 176. erected by Apollonius 'AXe^avSpevs ttJs pcydlXrjs 
’.4],\ffar8/)eias, d Kal ’.47KL{paidf], veaiKopos roC pc/dXov [AapaiiJiSos (c/. IGE III, 155). 
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BIBLIOGEAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1938)' 

By DE lacy O'LEARY 

1. Biblical 

A. Allgier. Dt. 25, 1-3 im Mancheder Pap<jrus in Bihlica 19. 1-18. refers to a variant Gk. text. The 
same wxiter has publd. Die Chester Bentttj Papijri ziun Pentateuch. Paderborn. 142. which is revd. by J. 
Hejipel in DLZ 59. 940-3. 

L. Cekvaux, iS'i'mples remarques ii propos du texte grec du Xoureau Testament en Egypte aux deux premiers 
siicles. in AA Congr. Int. Or. Progr.. 78*. is the outline of a paper offered to tlie Oriental Congress. 

W. Grossouw. The Coptic Versions of the llinor Prophets {Jlonumenta Bihlica et Ecclesiastica. 3). 
Rome, ix + 126 pp., is a very careful critical analysis of the versions in all dialects of Cop. It is revd. by 
W. Till in Orientalia 7, 407-8. and by L. Th. Lefort in Mu.seon 51. 3.50-1. 

■J. Merell. Xoui-eaux fragments du Papyrus 1. containing what appears to be a Lucan passage, is publd. 
in Rev. bibl. 47. 5-22. 

C. H. Robert.s, Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the .John Hylands IVihrary. Manchester, m 
(Theol. and Literary Texts. AYs. 457-551), xvii + 217 pp., 10 pis., contains several Bible portions; No. 457, 
John 18 of earlier 2nd cent. : No. 458, Dent. 23-8 of 2nd cent. b.c. : Xo. 459, Isa. 21-2 of 5th (3th cent. .t.D. : 
Xo. 461, Ps. 3 and 62, perhaps from amulet, 6th cent. ; 462, Ps. 148-50 perhaps 6th 7th cent. The work has 
been revd. by W. G. Waddell in Cl. Rev. 52, 229. 

H. A. Sanders. Manuscript Xo. 16 of the Michigan Collection, in Philological Studies in honour of Walter 
Miller ( Univ. of Missouri Studies, xi). Univ. of Missouri. 1936. 141-89. deals with a X'.T. MS. of the 12th cent. 

W. Till, Ein Fayyumisches Acta-Fragment. in Museon 42, 1929 {JEA 16. 250) is the subject of further 
notes in the same WTiter's Bemerkungen . . . (cf. § 6 below). The same writer's Ein Achmittiisches Jakobus- 
hrieffragment. in Museon 51. 69-71, deals with James 5. 17-18. and 20 in Wien K. 8650. The same author's 
Faijumische Bruchstiicke d. Xeuen Testamente-s is published in Museon 51, 227-38. It gives passages of the 
Fayyumic version of John 4. 3-14, Mark 15. 43-16. 7, and Matt. 1. 15-20 from three I’ienna M.S.S. (Wien K. 
10112. 10113. 26.54). 

2. Apocryphal. Gnostic, etc. 

(a) Apocryphal. 

0. H. E. Bcrmester, Mythology in the Coptic Apocrypha, in Orientalia 7. 355-67, is mainly based on 
remarks made by the late Sir Ernest Budge. 

E. Fascher. Petrusapokryphen appears as an article in PW, XVII, 2, 1373-81. 

C. ScroiiDT, /Tpdfeis- riavXov {.JEA 23. Ill), is revd. by P. Thojisen in Phil. Woch. 58. 706-12. 

H. A. Sanders, A Fragment of the Acta Pauli in the Michigan Collection appears in Act. F Congr. Int. 
Papyrol., 367-8. 

(h) Gnostic. 

T. B. Allworthy, Gnostic Theology: a correction appears in JTS 39. 248. 

In C. H. Roberts, Catalogue . . . John Rylands Library (cf. 1 above). X'o. 468 contains a scrap of Cop. 
of the early 3rd cent, which may be Gnostic; it is akin to Berk 8502. 

(c) Manichaean. 

C. R. C. Allberry, Manichaean Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Collection. 11: A Manichaean Psalm- 
Book, Stuttgart. xxiLi-i-238 —48 pp.^ introd. by Ibscher, 2 pis. Text and transln. facing. Brief textual notes. 
The material shows Manichaeism adapted to Christian use. I'ol. i is still in preparation. The same writer 
has publd. Manichaean Studies in JTS 39, 337-41, dealing with both Cop. and Asiatic material. Also Greek- 
* The date ‘ 1938’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, etc., published in that vear. 

Bull. Soc. arch, copte = Bulletin de la tjociete d'arckiologie copte. AA Congr. int. Or. Progr. = A'A^e Congres 
international des Orientalisles. Programme: Recited des Communications. For other new abbreviations see p. 70 
above. 



APOCRYPHAL, C4X0^T1C, ETC. 1.5 

Litni u'ords m Copt'C Jliinii-luitiiR Pdpi/ri (ri-sume only) in Art. V Cutigr. hit. Pdjii/niL. 2(i. The first of these 
works is reviewed by P. P(eeters) in An. Boll. 56. 3!t7-401. Thi.s review points out the obvious imitations 
of Christian usage, e.g. the introduction of a kind of doxology after each p.salin. ;te\eral Kun. names oeeur. 
There are some biblical citations. P. P. proposes an explanation of the title irxyixuen laii. suagestiiiL' that 
it denotes ‘gleaning’ from the t^yriae Also revd. by L. Tit. Lefokt in Marion 51. 352-3. 

A. Bohlig, Die Berliner kopti^rhen ilnnkhiilkn, in Art. V Congr. hit. PupyroL, h5-93. is descriptive of 
the Kephalaia he is at present editing. 

W. Hexxixg. Eiu nmnirhuifche^ Bet- innl Beirhthnrh (Ahh. Beilin. 1036. Phil.-HiA. KL. No. lO). Perliii 
1037. 143 pp.. is revd. by 0. iMEsstXA in Orientnlm 7. 177-0. 

('. H. Eobep.t.s. Critulogiie . . . .John Byhnnh Lihianj. in \rf. §1 above) contains (Xo. 460) an epistle of end 
of 3rd cent. a.d. against the iManichaeans. 

SrmiiiiT-BoHLio. Mum-- Krjihilnii,' (.JE.A 23. Ill) fasc. 7 S, 140-04. is revd. bv .T. Simox in OritntnUn 7. 
302-3. 


3. Lixrp.c.icAL 

0. H. E. Buejiesteh. The TurohCd of the EuinU [Tut. Biibnh. Hntrn ). m Bull. Bor. urrh. cojile 4. 141-04, 
deals with hymns of late composition based on the medieval Coptic liturgy. The writer ha.s ahead v contri- 
buted arts, on these hymns to Or. Chr. Per. 3, 78-100, 505-40. The Bulhliu mentioned above is the .same as 
that formerly known as Bull. -4s'\ arn. rut copte. the society having changed its name, and the fir.st is.suo 
under the new title appears as vol. 4. The same author has contributed an art. On the iliite iiinl authneship 
of the Arabic Ei/nu.vahiun of the Coptic Church in JTS 30. 240-.53. in whkh he attributc.s the authorship to 
I’eter bishop of Malig. between the last Cjuarter of the 12th cent, and the first cpiarter of the 13th. 

H. \V. CoDBiXGTox. The He'ivenly Altar ruul the Epiclesiu in Egypt, in JTA 30. 14U-5U. 

Pi. H. CoxxoLLY. The EuchariAic Prayer in Uippolytui appears in JTS 30. 350-0, but is not directlv 
concerned with the Church of Eg. 

1Mari.\ CE.AMER, Jlonasti-sche Liturgie in kopt. KloAern in .Jahrb. f. Liturg. 14, 230-42, is largely based 
on material in H. C4. Evelyn White's JIonaAenes of the Wadi 'n-Xatnhi. 

The Cop.-Arabic Euchologion of the Cairo Abna T-Kanisah (JEA 23, 112; 24. 110) is revd. by J. Simox 
in Orienfalia 7, 112-17. 

Y.vss.a Abd al-Masih. Doxologies in the Coptic Church, in Bull. Soc. arch, copte 4, 07-113, deals with 
Bohairic hj-mns attached to the Cop. Daily CHHce. in the nature of ‘memorials’. On p. Iti2 ‘Incense of Eve’ 
presumably means ‘Incense of Evening'. 

In C. H. Roberts. Catalogue . . . (cf. §1 above) there are five papp. which are of a liturgical character; 
X'o. 465, fragm. of anaphora of St. Mark, of the 6th cent. ; X’o. 466, two Byz. hymns ; X'os. 467, 468, various 
liturgical fragmm. of the 6th cent. ; and Xo. 470. a Christian prayer, pi-rhaps of the 4th cent. 

■I. D. Stef.axescu, Bites paiens conserris dans les liturgies chretiennes. appears in Byzantion 13. 1U7-2U0. 
It is concerned rather with folk-lore than with liturgical sulijects in the ordinary sense. Pp. 100-200 deal 
with Egn. survivals. 

Otto Stegmeller. Christliche Te.cte a. d. Berluur Papyrussrunmluug, in Aeg. 17 (1937). 452-62, gives 
three fragmm. of which the third. P. Berl. Inv. 12683, from Elephantine, perhaps of the 5th cent., gives a 
Christian doxology. The whole art. has been revd. (briefly) by M. Hombert in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 397. 

4. Litee.vture 

E. Eilabel. Xeue literarische Fiinde in d. Heidelberger Papiyrussrinunhoig. in .4c?. T Congr. hit. Papgrol., 
72-84, 1 fig., deals mainly with Gk. material. Coptic occurs in P. 414 (p. 79) and in Held. 375. 63 (p. S3) is 
a portion of a .Shenoute MS. 

.An interesting contribution to the purely Gk. literature of the .Alexandrian Church appears in L. Feuchtel. 
Isidorus von Pelusion als Benutzer d. Clemens Ale.xandriaus u. anderer Quellen, in Phil. Worh. 58. 61-4 — the 
portion dealing with Isidore on pp. 61-2. 

H. Grapow, Untersuchungea iiber Stil u. Sjiracht d. kopt. Kiunbyses-Roinnns. in Z.4.S' 74. 55-68. The writer 
thinks that there is evidence of a rhetorical style, and cites parallel pa.ssdges of Hebrew in support of his 
thesis: the whole remains, however, rather vague. Review by L. Th. Lefort in Musion 51, 350-1. 

L. Th. Lefcirt. Le Pasteur d' Hernias cn copte. suhidiepie. in Musion 51. 239-76. deals with a very interesting 
text of the Pastor Hermae. excluding the first four visions and differing from the usual text in arrangement. 
The text is chiefly drawn from Paris MSS. 
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M. Richard, Les fragments exegetiques de Theophile d’Alexandrie et de Theophile d’Antioche, in Ser . bill. 47, 
387-97, refers to Gk. fragmra. in various collections. 

J. Sraox, Les nouveaux textes de la litteratiire copte fayoumique (1928-3S), is an outline in XX Congr. 
hit. Or. Progr.. 82*-83*. 

J. Veegote, Zivei leapt. Fragmente einer unhekannten patristiscJien Schrift. in Or. Chr. Per. 4, 47-04. 
gives a text from P. 13P, 144, and P. 130“, 66. V. suggests that the text is part of the lost portion of Hippo- 
lytus Ilepl Trjs TTavTos ovalas, which is imperfect in the extant Gk. He ascribes the first suggestion of this 
identification to d’Ales. 


5. History 

(a) Church History. 

D. Attwatee, The Dksident Eastern Churches . . . {-JEA 24. 120) is revd. by J. Siiiox in Orientalui 7, 
303-4. 

P. G. Basetti-S.axi. L'apostolato francesenno fra i Copti dell’ Egitto. in L'Oriente Cristinno e rUnltd 
della Chiesn 3 (1936), 3-8, is a brief historical summary w ith bibliography-. 

F. Bilabel u. A. GEomiANX, Zicei Vrkunden a. d. bischoflichen Archie r. Panopolis in Agypten. in Qudlen 
u. Studien z. Gesch. v. Kultur d. Altertums v. d. Mittelalters, i. Heidelberg. 1925. is the subject of comment 
in W. Till, Bemerkungen . . . (c/. § 1 above), Xo. 6 (p. 111). 

H. F. Kettlee, Der melitianische Streit in Agypten appeared in Z. f. neut. H'Gs’, 35 (1937). 155-93. 
The same author contributes to the new vol. of PIF, 19, 2, 1282-2560, arts, on Petros Bischof r. Ale-mnd. 
(1282-8) and Petros II (1288-94). 

H. Leclercq, Patriarcat. in Diet. arch, chret. 13. 2456-87, contaims a very careful treatment of the 
patriarchate of Alexandria (2456-66). 

H.MrxiER. Le Christianisme d Philae is publd. in Bull. Sac. arch, copte 4. 37—19. In the same periodical 

G. iSoBHi Bey, The Survical of Ancient Egyjit, pp. 59-70, on survivals in every-day customs, vernacular 
e.xpressions, and topographical names. Also D. O’Leary. The Destruction of Temples in Egypt (pp. 51-7). 

H. G. Opitz. Petros Mongos is an art. in PIT, 19, 2, 1294-5. 

E. Schwartz, Acta Concil. Oecumen., II. Hi: Concil. L'niv. Chalcedonense (1937), xxiv-f 162 pp., is revd. 
by G. SoYER in Phil. Woch. 58, 1012-13, by P. P(eeters) in An. Boll. 56. 157-63, by K. Bihlmeyer in Theol. 
Qurirtal-Schrift 118 (1937), 498-500, and by V. Grcmel in BZ 38, 439-51. This work is completed by the 
issue of an additional vol. of indices, etc., vi-f-I60pp., which is reviewed by P. P(eeters) in Ah. Boll. 56, 
396-7, 

W. Till, Griechlsche Philosophen bei d. Kopten. in MH. Maspero (1934), 165-75, is the subject of 
comments by the author in his Bemerkungen (cf. infra) in Orientalia 7, 101-3. 

G. WiET, L’Bgypte arabe de la conqulte arabe d la conquete ottomane, 642-1617 (Hanotaux, Hist, de la nation 
Egyptienne. iv, cf. JEA 18, 184), Paris (1937). vii+647 pp., illustrated (though dated 1937 the work did 
not appear until 1938), gives an ample and interesting hist, summary in which the author develops the 
theme of his ‘ L'Egy-pte de la conquete arabe . . .’ in vol. n of the Precis de I'h ist. d'Egypte . . . {.IE A 20, 209). 

A fasc. of the Lyons monthly review. ./e>?(i7e.s J/issioHHai>€-s(tom.in, Xo. 6, pp. 133-90) is devoted almost 
entirely to the Copts. It contains different arts, of popular character and numerous hitherto unpubld. 
illusts. The principal art. is by JIgr Marc KnorzAii, and is entitled Chez les Copies, pp. 168-75 (cf. JEA 
24, 120). 

.'^.AL.AVILLE, Armeni. Siri. Copti ed Etiopici nella luce del ConcHio Fiorentino. in L'Oriente Cristiano e 
rUnitd della Chiesa 3, 12.5-7. 139-45. Popular art. 

L'. Moxxeret DE Tillard, Storia della Xubia Cristiana, in Or. Chr. Anal., Rome, 250 pp.. 10 pis. 
X hi.st. of Christianity in Xubia from the first preaching of the faith to the beginning of the 14th cent, 
when Islam definitely triumphed there. 

(i) Hagiography. 

Groterjahx Bela. SuLdiseke Bruch.stiicke. in Museon 61, 33-67, has the sub-title. Die Vita des Apa 
Kyros (cf. Budge, Martyrdoms, 128 ff., from B.M. Or. 6783). It deals with the texts in Wien K. 946'’ 9461 
9460. Paris 129i3, 29, Wien K. 8678, Paris 129,3_ 28. 26. I3I3. 3; 

St. Binon, Essai sur le cycle . . . (JEA 24, 121) is revd. by W. Deeol'aux in An. Boll 56 146-8 bv 

H. Helehaye in Bull. Acad. roy. de Beige 28 (1937). 460-1, and by S. Ecstraliades in 'Erreryfii; ’EraipLas 
Bv^amvwi' uTToudwe, Athens, 13 (1937). 446-52. 
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D. O'Leary, The Saints of Efjupt . . . (JEA 24. 121) is revd. by W. Telfer in JTS 39, 312-14, b\- Don 
RoilAxrs Rios in Eastern Churches Quart. 3, 272-3, and by D. Th. B. in Irimkon, 203. 

C. CoxTl Rossini, Let passtoue del tnetriire Arsenojis e del suoi cotnpttgni nella cersiOiie etiopicet appears 
in Onentalm 7, 193-214 (to be continued). These martyrs were of the Christian .soldiers of Diospolis who 
suffered at Lycopolis. Their passions are known only in the Ethiopic version, preserved in three 
which the editor has used. Transl. to follow. The contents, perhaps transld. directly from the Gk. without 
intermediary Cop. or Arabic, are interesting. 

P. Saistyves, Saint Christophe, successeur d'Ainihis, d' Hermes, et d' Heracles. Paris. 1939. .7.5 pp., pi., 
is an application of theories already stated b^- the author in his Lei Saints successeur.-. des dieu.c, Essai de 
rnythologie ckretienne, the problem already touched upon by H. Delehliye in Cinq lerous sur la mitlioile 
hagiogruphique. 1934. 

J. Simon, S. Htrodd (Htrode) martyr d'Eejypte. in Atti del XIX C'ongr. Intcm. degli Orientalisti, Eoma 
193.5, Rome, pp. b26-S, treats the history and eult of the Egn. mart vr. The only known fraam. of his passion 
in Ethiopic has been piibld. by the same ed. {.JEA 22. 97 ; 23, 114). 

Togo JIina, Le inartyre d’Aqja Eqnma . . . ( JEA 24, 121) is revd. by E. Drioton in Ball. Soc. arch, cojite 4, 
198-9. 

Y. Abd alAIasih, a Saddle Fragment of the Martyrdom of St. Philothevs, in Or. Chr. Fee. 4, 584-90, gives 
a text found in leaves discovered in the library of El-Baramus. 

(c) Monasticism. 

Hei'SSI. Der Ursprung d. Munchtums . . . (.JEA 2.3, 114; 24, 121) is revd. by H. v. CAMrENH.irsEN in 
OLZ 41, 302-5. 

H. Lecleecq, Paul de Thebes appears in Did. arch, chret. 13, 27tK)-0. 

Rose Gr.aham, A picture book of the lijc of Saint Anthony the Abbot, reproduced frotn a Manuscript of the 
Year 1126 in the Malta Public Library at Valetta. Oxford (1937), 144 pp., 07 pis., is an edition de luxe. It is 
revd. by F. Halkin in An. Boll. 56. 1.54-6. 

L. JIaillet-Guy, Les reliques de S. Antoine en Dauphine el non en Provence, Voitens (.Jura) chez I'Auteur 
(1937), 75 pp., is also revd. by F. Halkin in A/i. Boll. 56, 1.56-7. 

J. Sdion, Les premiers disciples de S. Atniin au Wadi 'n-Xatrun (JEA 24, 121) is continued in A-s-Saldh 8, 
444—6. 

J. SvENNt'NG, Untersuchungen zu Palladius u. z. lateinischen Fach- wid Volkssprache (Arbeten utgiona 
nied understod nv Vilhelm Elcmans Uniier^itetL'ond, Fppisala). US. Leipzig (1936), xxxv— 698 pp.. is revd. 
by J. Komi in Phil. Woch. 58, 182-94. 

J. Simon, S. Macaire le Grand (in Arabic) in ApSaldh (Cairo), 9, 441-5. A brief sketch of the life of St. 
ilacarius of Egi-pt. 

6. Kon-Literary 

F. CoiONT, L’Egypte des astrologues . . . {.JEA 24, 120) is revd. by W. W. Tarn in Cl. Bev. 52, 34-5; 
the reviewer points out that the work throws new light on the much debated problem of the /oVoxot (sect. 11), 
they are here described as undesirables consecrated in the sanctuary- and not allowed to leave. Revs, also 
by P. CoLL.AET in JRev. et. gr. 51, 297-8, and by H. J. R. in JHS 58, 120. 

F. \V. Gp.-AVit, Peiresc et les etudes copies en France au xvH siede. in Bull. Soc. arch. coqAe 4, 1-22, gives a 
bistory of Cop. studies and of some 5LSS. brought to Europe in the 17th cent., some of which are now in the 
Bibl. Xationale, others in the Vatican Library. 

A. Hebbelynck, Projet d' edition du ms. hohairique B.M. Or. 3S12, which was edited b\- Lagarde, Catenae, 
1886, 244 tf., appears in XX Congr. Jnt.Or. Progr., 80*. Hebbelynck-V.an Lantschoot, Codices coptici 
Vaticani . . . {-JEA 24, 121) is revd. by L. Th. Lefort in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 122-3. 

C. Kuentz, Plancheite copte. in Fouilles Franco-Polonaises. Bapports, I: Tell Edfou, 1937, Cairo 
(1937), 139-201, deals with two fragments of board with lists, chiefly proper names in Cop, (Ko. 1, 193-9; 
Ko. 2, 200-1). 

D. O'Leary, Some Coptic Manuscnjil...-. in Mond and IMyees. Cemeteries of Armant, i, 1937, 281-3, 
gives a catalogue of Bohairic MSS. now in the Wellcome Hist. 5Iedical 5Iuseum. The same author has publd. 
A Primary Guide to Coptic Literary Material, 8 pp. 

V. Stegemann, Xeue Zauber- u. Gthetsie.de apjxjurs in Mn-Fon 51, 73-87, and deals with material in 
Heidelberg Inv. 1030 and eight Vienna papp. 

J. Simon, Bepertoire des bibliotheques pulhques et priites d' Europe contenant des munascrits arahes chretiens 

O 
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in Orientalia 7, 239-63, continues the author’s valuable guides to libraries containing Christian material 
in Cop. (JEA 18, 186) and Ethiopie (ibid. 19, 183). 

Otto Stegmullee, Christliche Texte a. d. Berliner Papyrussammlung (see § 3 above) gives three 
fragmm.: (1) P. Berl. Inv. 3602, a parchment fragm. of the 7th cent, from the Fayyum, a Christian diptych 
of the Church of Alexandria, perhaps the earliest known ; (2) P. Berl. Inv. 13272, parchment of 4th cent, 
from Ashmunen, with a passage from the Pastor Hermae ; (3) P. Berl. Inv. 12683, from Elephantine, per- 
haps of 5th cent., with Christian doxology. 

W. Till and H. Liebesny, Koptische Schutzbriefe . . . Hit e. recbtsgeschicbtUchen Beitrag v. H. Liehesny, 
in Hitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 71-146. This deals with safe-conduets chiefly from publd. sources, with 
translns. and nn. (71-127). Liebesny's essay is on the forms used in the safe-conduct tiv’pe, and other legal 
formularies. W. Till, Eine koptische Alimentenforderung appears in Bull. Soc. arch, copte 4, 71-8, and 
deals with Pap. lYien K. 950, a Cop. text. The same writer’s Bemerkungen zit koptischen T extnv sgnhen (Xos. 
1-6) is publd. in Orientalia 7, 100-11. Several of these valuable nn. are mentioned above under their appro- 
priate headings. To these can be added a criticism (Xo. 3, pp. 104-6) of R. Exgelb.vch, -4 Coptic Hemorial 
Tablet to a young Girl, in Griffith Studies (JEA 19. 182). 

H. J. Wolff, Zuei juristische Papyri d. Unirersity of Michigan appeared in Aeg. 17 (1937), 463-78, 
and was revd. by W. Hombert in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 406-7. 

\y. H. WoEEELL, An Early Bohuiric Letter . . . {.JEA 22, 113) is the subject of examination in W. Till 
Benierkungen, Xo. 5 (pp, 109-11). 

In works dealing with papp. which may illustrate the hist, of church life in Eg. may be noted Eitreii 
and Ajiuxdsex, Papyri Osloense-s, in (JEA 24, 121) which is revd. by K. Fe. W. Scidiidt, in Phil. Woch. 
58, 297-9, and by X. Lewis in .4 /h. Journ. Phil. 59, 371. F. Zucker, Zu Pap. Osl. Ill, in Symb. Oslo. 17 
(1937), 64-6, gives nn. on papp. which are Gk., not Cop. G. Ghedini, Echi di eresie cristiane nei papiri 
greci, in -let. F Congr. hit. Papyrol., 116-21. E. H. Kase, Papyri in the Princeton Univ. Colleciicms . . , 
(JEA 24. 122) is revd. by K. Fr. W. Schmidt, in Phil. Woch. 58, 454-9, and by J. G. il., in JHS 58, 114. 
H. Koetenbeutel. Bericht iiber d. Stand d. Arbeiten an d. Berliner Papyri, in Act. V Congr. hit. Papyrol., 
230-6. J. G. WiXTEE, Papyri in the Univ. of Michigan Collection . . . (JEA 24, 122) is revd. by K. Fe. W. 
Schjeldt in Phil. Woch. 58, 343-9, in TLZ 63, 31, by J. G. W. in JHS 58, 113-14, and by W. Schubaet in 
DLZ 59, 698-701. This last includes several Old and New Testament passages. 

Two summaries of passing interest and value should here be noted. One of these is the Actes du Congres 
Internal, de Papyrologie, Oxford, 19Z7, publd. at Brussels, xxix-b665 pp. It is revd. by W. Schtbaet in 
Gnomon 14,609-11. The other is XX"‘^ Congres International des Orientalistes. Programme. Eecueil des com- 
munications, Brussels, 47 t- 87* -f- 15** pp. Various arts, in these are cited in this Bibliography. 

A. AETHrE Schiller, Prolegomena to the Study of Coptic Laic, in Arch. hist. dr. or. 2, 341-65. 

7. Phtlology 

F. Bil.abel, Zur Vorgeschichte d. koptischen Schrift is summarized in XX Congr. hit. Or. Progr., 78*. 

G. Steixdoeff, in ZAS 74, 69, deals with the etymologj’ of oooy : owoy ‘to be bad’. 

W. H. WoEEELL, Bohairic versus Sahidic Pointing, in Bull. Soc. arch, copte 4, 91-5, remark^ that ‘at 
present the tendency is to give to Bohairic more of the attention which it deserves’ (p. 91). In recent times 
there has been more recognition of the differences between dialects in Cop. 

J. Siiiox, L’aire et la duree des dialectes copies, in Actes du Quatrieme Congres International de Linguistes 
tenu a Copenhague du 27 aoiit au ler seplembre 19-30, Copenhagen, 1938, 182-6. 


8. Archaeology 

(a) Topography, Exploration, etc. 

A. S. Atiya, Some Egyptian monasteries according to the unpublished MS. of al-Schdluschtis K. al-Diyarat 
is outlined in XX Congr. Int. Or. Progr., 77*. 

P. Baeison, Ricerche sui mona-steri del! Egitto bizantino ed arabo secondo i documenti dei papiri greci 
appears in Aeg. 18, 29-148. It gives names of monasteries, the localities in which found, names of superiors, 
categories of monks, economy of the monasteries, etc. 

A. Caldeeini, Dizionario de stomi . . . (JEA 22, 99; 24, 123) is revd. by Fe. Zimmeemaxn in Phil. Woch. 
58, 1321-3. The same writer's Studi e studiosi di topografia dell’ Egitto greco-romano appears in Act. P Congr. 
Int. Papyrol., 98-113. 
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A. Kuidieeer, La mer rouge . . . {JEA 24, 123) is revd. by J. Simon in Orientalia 7, 188-92, but no 
part of this -work deals directly -vvith Eg. 

H. Mtjniee, Le monastere de Saint Abraham d Farshout . . . (JEA 24, 123) is the subject of an art. (Xo. 4) 
in W. Till’s Bemerkungen, 106-8. 

(6) Art and Antiquities. 

E. Kuhnel, La tradition copte dans les tissue musuhnans appears in Bull. Soc. arch, copte 4. 79-8.5, S pis. 
The author suggests that these tissues were probably the products of Tiilunid ivorkshops in the Fayyuin 
and Delta and that the use of Cop. motives ivas encouraged. 

V. Monneeet de Villaed, Monumenti delV arte musulmana in Italia, I: La cassettn incrosiata della 
cappella Palatina di Palermo (= Collezione Meridionale, diretta de U. Zauotti -Bianco. Ser. III. II Mezzo- 
giorno Artistico), Rome, 26 pp., 97 pis. In .studying the source of this coffer the author passes under review 
certain pieces of encrusted work of Cop. origin, notably some artistic works in the iS\Tian monastery in the 
Wadi en-Xatrun. 

G. Geae, Ein alter Kelchthron in der Kirche Ahu Sefen, in Bull. Soc. arch, cojite 4. 29-36, 2 illusts., 
1 fig. 

H. Lecleecq, art. Peigne in Diet. arch, chret., dealing with liturgical combs, gives special attention to 
those coming from Aklimhn (2939-41) and Antinoe (2941-2). 

E. Kitzingee read a paper before the Soc. of Antiquaries at Burlington House on 20 .January 1938 on 
the development of Cop. sculpture. This paper was reported in The Times of 21 Jan. 

A guide has been published to the A rc/i«eo?o^(«c/iJ/«.seM»i</ert’H/rer.M7£(7ra«J[»i*'Ar(/u;/(( 1937), ix + 239 pp., 
which includes a collection of Cop. art. It is revd. by O. Beogan in Cl. Rev. 52, 87-8. Also by M. W(eebrouck) 
in Chron. d'£g. 13, 124. 

Maecxjs H. Sulalka Pasha, A Brief Guide to the Coptic Museum and to the principal Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Cairo, transld. from the French by G. H. Costigan, Cairo, 91 pp., 2 plans, 07 pis., is rendered 
(some of the pis. different) from the French edn. of 1937 (JEA 24, 123), which was based on the Arabic 
ed. of 1932 (JEA 18, 187). 
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A Note on Sinuhe B, 71-72 

This passage reads 1 ^ ~ — i i i i. and the usual trans- 

lations may be exemplified by that of Gardiner in his Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 170; ‘He ivill 
conquer the southern lands, but he heeds not the northern lands’, and that of Erman, Lit., 45: 
‘Er wird die siidlichen Landschaften erobern und (noch) denkt er nicht an die nordlichen Lander.’ 
In this interpretation a contrast is found between the first and the second clause, on which e.g. 
Gardiner comments as follows, op. cit., 39; ‘Here there is an obvious reason why Sinuhe should say 
that the king has no plans of aggression against Syria ; he is no longer engaged in describing the 
prowess of Sesostris, but is forecasting the king’s probable foreign policy ; this he does in a manner 
reassuring to Amuienshi.’ However, Gardiner himself points out that the sentence immediately 
following; ‘He was made to smite the Setiu, and to crush the Sandfarers’, stands ‘in a quite 
intolerable contradiction to what precedes ’ — an undeniable truth if the second clause is thus trans- 
lated. Nor can the sentence ‘He was made, etc.’ be explained away by means of emendation as 
Gardiner tried to do; see his own retraction, op. cit., 157. 

But even apart from this difidculty, I have always felt that a phrase limiting the king’s imperial- 
istic schemes to the South was an extremely weak spot in the otherwise brilliantly coloured picture 
of his overwhelming power. Even if it were a forecast of his policy, a truly Pharaonic policy would 
not be expressed in the cautious words of a modern diplomat with a maximum of self-restraint. 
On the contrary, from all we know of Egyptian stylistic predilections its phraseology would be 
practically identical with that of a eulogy. Moreover, Sinuhe’s real aim is surely not to reassure 
Enshi, but to inspire the Palestinian sheikh with a wholesome awe of the all-embracing power of 
the Egyptian king. The only translation, then, which would suit our context would be a rendering 
which does not create a contrast between the two clauses, but which makes them express sub- 
stantially the same thought — the latter the negative counterpart of the former. 

Now there exists in Late Egyptian an idiom which also consists of the negation followed by a 
word meaning ‘ to think ’, and which yields exactly the sense required in our passage. It is by no means 
rare in descriptions of the king's bravery. A good example is found in the Poem on the Battle of 
Kadesh (ed. Selim Hassan, 7 a); ‘ The king is sturdy like a bull ready (to fight) in the arena, Jj 

think (seriously) about any land at all (he thinks lightly of, he disregards 
all lands), a thousand men cannot hold out before him.’ For other examples see e.g. Bibliotheca 
Aegyptiaca, iv, 6, 3 ; 11, 14. In the light of this parallel I have for some years past been inclined 
to translate our passage as follows ; 'He will conquer the southern lands, and he will despise the 
northern lands.’ 

However, hitherto I have not been able to produce another example of hi used in this way. 
This coping-stone of my new interpretation I found recently by chance while looking over Schafer’s 
article on Kbnig Amenophis II als Meisterschiitz in OLZ 32 (1929). 2-33 ff. There it is said (Abb. 5) 
in a description of the king’s wonderful skill in shooting; ‘He shoots at bricks of copper, he 
splits them like paptuus, 

mind any wood at aU because he is so strong.’ This passage confirms both the meaning attributed 

by me to the passage in Sinuhe and the division of words. The latter perhaps superfluously to 

my mind, at all events, the division hif has always seemed far superior to the nhf 
advocated by Gardiner, since Gunn’s discovery of the future and past meanings of the constructions 

Aim-/ and idm-f. 


A. DE Buck. 
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P. Oslo. 1, 105-9 and Metternich Stela, 85-6 

P. Oslo. 1, 105-0 is apparently addressoil to Setli-Typhon : KXvOL fxoi, d ktI^cuv Kal epyj/iAv koI 
yei'dfiei'O? lG)(Vp6s Oeos, ov eyevvrjaev XevKrj ... 6 avaifyavls ev UrjXovOLOj, ev ' HXLOvrroXeL 

Karexcov pd^Sov GiBrjpav iv fj dve<f>pa^a<s r-r)v 6dXaaaa.v Kal BierTepacra? ' Hearken to mo. thou who 
dost establish and make desolate, and ha-^t become a iiiiglitv god. to whom a white sow gave 
birth . . . who didst appear in Pelousion, who dost hold in Heliopolis an iron staff witli which tliou 
didst barricade the sea and cause (them) to pa^^s.’ 

As Eitrem points out in his comment on the pa.ssage (Papyri Orlonise.t. i, pp. 5.3-G), although 
some of these epithets are used of Seth-Typhon elsewhere in the papyri, others are clearly borroweil 
from the Septuagint, where they apply to Yahweh. With regard to the ‘white si,w', ho very aptly 
fpiotes from the Metternich Stela, where there is mention (1. 8G) of ‘the .son of the white sow that 
is in Heliopolis'. The sun-god is there described as coming to the help of Horus. ‘ I have come at 
the voice of the son of Isis. Lo, the bull bites the blind serpent, the poi^ju goe^ from every limb 
of the sick one.’ It seems that the poison is then addressed: 1 f _SL 1 igl - 

*Come on to the ground. It is not the sick one whom 
thou hast bitten. 0 Min, lord of Coptos, he who is bitten is the son of the white sow that is in 
Heliopolis.’ 

Both Eitrem (loc. eit.) and Preisendanz {PdM. ii, IGG) have used a tran-Iation according to 
which Min is himself the son of the white sow. (Preisendanz quotes Golcnischeff. Die Metteni idistch’, 
p. 11.) Thus, too, did Moret tramslate (Rev. hid. rel. 72, 2bb), and ir6., iv. 105 (11) seems to agree, 
since it explains ^ designation of Isis. \Vhile there is no grammatical objection to 

the translation, ‘He who is bitten is Min, lord of Coptos, the son of the white sow', it does not make 
good sense. ‘He who is bitten’ cannot here be Min or Min-Horus, since Horus, as often, i- identified 
with the sick person, to whom deliverance has come, with the result that it is not the sick person ■«'ho 
is bitten. Eather is it a case of ‘the biter bit', i.e. Seth in some form; and Seth, unlike Min, i-. 
associated with the pig, although the family colour has strangely changed from that given in Dk. 
Dead, 112. In P. Oslo 1, 105-6 a reference to Seth i.s likewise more fitting, since Seth is clearly 
addressed. On the other hand, the facile syncretism of the magical papyri would remove anv 
objectionto the assimilation of Min by Seth-Typhon. Is the ‘iron staff’ of 1. lOS a form of Min's 
‘flagellum’ ? Eitrem points out that it is probably taken from Psalws ii. 9 (‘ Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron’), and what follows is clearly Biblical in its reminiscence of the Hraelites crossing 
the Eed Sea. There is therefore no allusion to Min in 11. lOS-9. It should be noted that the trans- 
lations of the Metternich Stela by Eoeder (Urkunden z. Religion d. alten Agypten, 90) and Lexa (La 
Magie dans I'Egypte antique, n, TI) both treat Mnic nb Gblgw in 1. 86 as vocative. 

J. Gwyx CIriffiths. 


P. Chester Beatty I, 6, 6 

Ix The Contendiiigs of Horus and Seth Isis contrived, by a magical strategem, to get hcT=elf ferried 
across to the ‘Islaiid-in-the-midst’, where the Ennead were sitting at a meal with the Master of the 
Universe in his arbour. From this point I -will quote Dr, Gardiner'.s tran-lation (The Library of 
A. Chester Beatty . . . The Chester Beatty Papyri, So. 1, p. IS): "And Seth looked and he .saw her. 
as she was coming afar off. Thereupon she uttered an incantation with her magic, and she 
changed herself into a maiden fair of her limbs, and there was not the like of her in the entire 
land. And he loved her right sore. Thereupon Seth ro^e up, and he sat down and ate bread with 
the Great Ennead, and he went to overtake her, and no one had seen her except him.’ 

Two things strike one as odd in thi.s pa.ssage. First, Seth was of course a member of the Ennead. 
and might therefore be expected to be already eating with them vhen Isis arrived. Second, it 
seems strange behaviour on his part, first to fall violently in love with the maiden at first ^ight, 
and then to sit down and have a meal, and only after that to go to overtake her — time would 
be too precious, for the maiden might wander anywhere, might even leave the island, while he 
was eating with his companions. The passage which is translated ‘thereupon Seth rose up, and he 
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sat down and ate bread’ runs (?, , ,■ The 

difficulties mentioned disappear if we take the verb hns not as infinitive after iu-f (Jiry, but as Old 
Perfective after iw-f only. (I need not point out that in Late-Egvptian texts which omit hr before 
the infinitive, often only the context shows which of the two constructions is meant, when the 
sentence or clause is in the 3rd pers. masc. sing., masc. or fern, pi.) We may then take iw-f hins as 
circumstantial to ivn-in Sth hr dicnf, and translate ‘thereupon Seth rose up, while he was sitting 
eating bread ’, i.e. Seth arose from eating bread. I am unable to adduce a similar example from 
Late Egyptian. In Coptic, however, we have not only the well-known use of verbs meaning ‘ cease ’ 
(oYii), “Xo, KHii) with circumstantial clauses, e.g., &i‘\o eio ju.juioii& 5 (^oc ‘I ceased, I being a monk’, 
i.e. ‘I stopped being a monk’ (cf. Stern, Kopt. Gramm., p. 2.52, top), but also the more striking 
example 'i.e equjioiie ‘and when he got well, he being sick’, i.e. ‘when he recovered 

from sickness’, Zoega, Catologus, 327= Steindorff, Kopt. Gramm., 26*. 

Battiscombe Gunx. 


Note on the Treatment of a Bronze Weight. 

The weight in question, found by Air-Commodore Walser and in the finder's possession, is in 
shape a segment of a sphere, with a flat top. This type is familiar in the Roman period, and a 
number of coins of that age were found at the same site. 

The weight was extremely thickly corroded and the decay had split the metal. It was treated 
in the following manner: 

It was first dried in an oven and then weighed. After that it was cleaned by alternate sub- 
mersions in sulphuric acid (25')o, cold) and a solution of 20% caustic soda and 15° o Rochelle salts 
in water. Between each change of immersion it was scrubbed and well washed in running water. 
When apparently clean it was washed for 48 hours in running water and then dried. During the 
drying, it was accidentally overheated and the object threw out a series of worm-like protuberances, 
evidently products of corrosion from the interior. A small globule of lead also melted out and this 
was unfortunately not recovered. It was then found necessary to repeat the cleaning process; 
when this was complete and the weight dried in an oven it was again weighed. It was then boiled 
in beeswax (impure with some paraffin wax added) until it ceased to bubble, when it was presumed 
that the cavities left by the products of corrosion had been filled with the wax. It was then weighed 
again. The weights were : 

Grammes 
Dirty 8-91 
Clean 7-47 
Waxed 7-55 


Petrie states {Measures and Weights, 12) ‘. . . it should be observed whether [the corrosion is] 
of red oxide or green carbonate. The carbonate contains 3/7th gain of weight, the red oxide 
l/9th gain, so allowances can be made according to the compound removed.’ However, the cor- 
rosion frequently contains other compounds, such as those of chlorine, due to common salt in the 
soil, and more than one kind are found on the same object. For the purposes of calculation we 


assumed a mean gain of weight of I in the corrosion dealt with. The weight lost in cleaning was 
1-44 gr. To obtain the original weight we therefore added f of 1-44 to 7-47, giving 8-55 gr. as the 
original weight. 

A second method was used as a check on this. The gain of weight in wax was -08. The specific 
gravity of the wax mixture was roughly obtained at 0-9. The sp. gr. of the cleaned metal was 
unfortunately not taken, but that of copper is 8'6-8'9, of tin 7-29, and of lead 11-35. A mean of 
9-5 was taken, as it was known that lead had been lost. Then the weight of the metal replaced by 
,, , 0'08x9'5 . . 

wax would be — — = 0-84, giving an original weight of 8-31 gr. 


The mean of the two figures for the original weight obtained by the different methods is 
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8-43 + -07 gr. The low probable error suggests that the calculation may be accepted. The 
weight may be a Daric. 

This double method could usefully be applied to any metal weights, but the sp. gr. of the metal 
should be taken in each case. 

0. H. Myers. 


A Postal Register of the Ramesside Age 

The text commonly known as ' The Journal of a Border Official which forms part of P. Ana-tasi 
III, has often been discussed by scholars.^ I should now like to put forward a reinterpretation 
of the text in the light of a closely analogous Greek papyrus. Tlii^ i^ the fragment of a "Postal 
Register’ known as P. Hibeh 110, of early Ptolemaic ilate." In order to 'how the close similarity 
between these two documents, I giye below extracts from each, showing typical entries. 

From P. Ax.iSXASi III 

(Ys. 6, 6) "Year three, ^ first jioxth of .summer, day 22. . . . 

(5, 1) GOixc; UP {to Syria) by Makhtamun .son of Tjer, a retainer of the fortress of Merncjitah- 
hetepherma'at, (5, 2) which is near Djererem. What he carried to Syria: 2 dispatche.s. In detail: 

(5, 3) (For) Penamun, commander of troops: 1 dispatch. 

(For) Ra'messenakhte, steward of this town: 1 dispatch. 

(.5, 4) COMIXG IX (to Egypt) by Pamerklietem son of Any, master of the stable of iMerneptah- 
hetepherma'at, a town (5, 5) which is in the district of Irem. What he carried to the place where the 
King is: 2 dispatches. In detail; 

(5, 6) (For) Pre^emhab, commander of troops: 1 dispatch. 

(5, 7) (For) Pre'emhab, lieutenant; 1 dispatch.’ 

From P. Hibeh 110 

(65) ‘The 18th, 1st hour. Theochrestus deliyercd to Dinias from up-country, 3 dispatches. 

For King Ptolemy: 2 dispatches. 

For Apollonius the dioecetes : 1 dispatch. 

Dinias deliyered them to Hippoly.sus. . . . 

(75) The 19th, 11th hour. Nicodemus delivered to Ale.xander from down-country, [....] 
dispatches. 

From King Ptolemy for Antiochu.s in the Heracleopolite nome: 1 dispatch. 

For Demetrius, the officer in the Thebaid in charge of the supply of elephants: 1 dispatch. . . .’ 

There are some minor differences, but the general resemblance is .sufficiently striking to prove 
that we are in each case dealing with the same type of document — a postal register. It must be 
pointed out that one entry in the Anastasi Papyrus does not conform to the above type. Ys. 6. 4 
notes the arrival of the chiefs of bowmen in order to be c[uestioned (?) in the fortress at Sile. and 
no dispatches are mentioned. It should be remembered, however, that in P. Anast. Ill we are not 
dealing with the origitud day-book, but with extracts therefrom copied into a .student's mi'cellany. 
Xevertheles.s, these extracts are sufficient to show that postal registers similar to that of P. Hib. 110 
were in use in Pharaonic times, at least as early as the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Paul C. Smither. 

^ Lastly by Wolf. ZAS 69, 39 ff.. who gives a full bibliography. The best hierogh-phic transcription 
is that of Gardiner, in Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 31 f. 

- Grenfell and Hunt. Hibeh Papyri, I, p. 286 f. A revised text and translation arc given in Hunt and 
Edgar, Select Papyri, n, pp. 510-1.5. 

® Of King Memeptah. 
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The Transcription of the wjhy-hall in P. Westcar 

Erman, in his original edition of P. Westcar, transcribed the word wilnj (PI. 8, 11. 9. 19. 20) 
as The same transcription was adopted by Sethe {Lesest., pp. 30-1), although 

Moller had already rightly shown that the sign read by Erman as ffl ''"as, in fact, } It is worth 
pointing out that the Worterhucli (i, 259) gives -f\ ^ f 01 ^ as the chief writing of the word, 
although none of the Belegstellen gives any support to this. It would seem, therefore, to be based 
entirely upon Erman’s misreading of the examples in P. Westcar. 

Paul C. Smithee. 


Seshat’s ns-shrine 

The accompanving scene appears at Xeweserre^’s se(f-festival, von Bissing and Kees, Das Re- 
Heiligtum des Konigs Ne-icoser-re (Rathuies), ii, PL 7, Xo. 17. It represents the Seshat-symbol with 
a shrine on a sledge which is labelled nL This must be the shrine referred to 
in the rare Old-Kingdom title f ^ , Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old 
Kingdom, PI. 43, col. 3, where the sign | is clearly to be read ns and not merely 
the generic <li. Strangely enough von Bissing and Kees have not noticed this title 
in their discussion of the scene in Vntersuchungen zu den Reliefs aus dern Re- 
Heiligtum des Rathures, 50. They only refer to a somewhat similar shrine on 
a sledge shown on a First-Dynasty tablet, though there is no mention of Seshat in 
the accompanying inscription. On account of its rarity Gardiner would question the reading of the 
title I ^ f , JEA 24, 83. But the existence of the tjs-shrine shows that the usual reading is correct. 
Seshat's symbol, but not her /G'-shrine, was brought again at Osorkon's sei-festival, Xaville, 
Festival-Hall, Pis. 2, 7; 9, 2; 14, 2, and she herself was present on that occasion, PL 17, 14. 15. 

G. A. Wainweight. 



1 Hierat. Pat., i. Xo. 278. A comparison with No. 352 in the Sinuhe B MS. for example, will show 

that the two signs are really different. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. H. W. Fairman, our Field Director in Nubia, writes as follows on last winter's campaign at 
‘Amarab West : 

‘The Nubian Expedition arrived at 'Amarab on November 9th, 193S and continued working 
until March dth, 1939. The whole sea.son was devoted alnio-'t exclusivelv to the excavation of the 
Temple and its magazines. The Temple, which is now entered from the true north, consisted of .i 
Forecourt with trees and columns in front of the gate, a Peristyle with 11 columns, a Hvpostvle 
Hall with 12 columns, a small Vestibule, and the Sanctuary which contained the large basis for the 
boat shrine and which was flanked by two small rooms and a stairway to the roof. At present the 
earliest royal name preserved in the Temple is that of Ramesse.s II. who. h.iving once commenced 
the building, completely altered its ground plan and orientation, for the original entrance was on the 
south. Repairs to the Hypostyle were carried out by Amenmeses and the decoration of the building 
was completed in the 6th year of Raniesse.s IX. It is certain, however, that there was an earlier 
settlement here going back at least to the reign of t^ethos I. and future work may establish that a 
town existed in the reign.s of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III. 

'The temple magazines were well preserved and were once vaulted, one of them, .somewhat later 
than all the others, even having a true arch with a rudimentary .stone key-stone. 

‘The town .site is the centre of a large area tilled with ancient remains, and in a brief examination 
and testing of the concession four or five ancient cemeteries were found and a very large settle- 
ment (?), probably X-group or slightly later. There are signs that further e.xcavation may 
reveal a culture of which little, if anything, has as yet received the attention of scholars. The 
expedition also found a number of “Saharan" sherds, but no evidence was forthcoming to jflace them 
at a period earlier than the Nineteenth Dyna.sty, and the probability is that they are much later — 
a most unexpected and interesting result. 

‘The season has yielded a sathfactory number of objects, including 7 large stelae, many smaller 
ones, two .statuettes and many scarab.s, amulets and small objects. Inscriptions of Amenophis II, 
Sethos I, Rame.sses II, Merneptah, Amenmeses, Setnakht, Ramesse.s III, Ramesses VI, Ramesses IX, 
and Ramesses XI have been found either on stelae or on the walls of the Temple, and among the 
results of the expedition's work must be included the discovery of two or three new vicerovs of 
Ethiopia, much new information concerning the dating and family relation.ships of the known 
viceroys, and two new and long lists of Svrian and Sudanese citie.s and peoples. 

'The work has proved that the site is beyond all que.stion a big and rich one; it is far more 
deeply buried and in much better condition than wa.s ever expected, and may well prove to be the 
most complete and best-preserved town of Pharaonic Egypt .so far discovered.’ 

An unusually well-attended Exhibition of objects from the Societv's excavations at ‘Amarah 
West last winter was held at Eniversity College, London, from June 20th to July 1.5th. The exhibits 
included a number of important .stelae of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties, manv scarab.s 
and amulets, implements, hieratic ostraca and dockets, specimens of the important 'Saharan’ 
sherds, and a quantity of miscellaneou.s objects. They were shown in cases kindlv lent bv the 
Wellcome Museum of Medicine. On July 6th Mr. H. W. Fairman gave a lantern lecture, at the 
Royal Society's rooms in Burlington House, on the excavation-.; the attendance was the largest 
for some years. 


We learn that the sales of the third volume of The Temple of King Sethos I at Abijdos. published 
last year, have so far proved disappointing. It may be remembered that this large folio volume. 
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which contains 65 plates of which 13 are in colour and and 24 photographic, deals with the rooms 
devoted to the cult of Osiris, and is sold at £6 to the public but £5 to Members and Associates, 
prices which bear no relation to the cost of production. It is by far the best publication of its kind, 
and Members are urged to do their best to make it better known. 

On January 18th, at the Eoyal Society’s rooms in Burlington House, Dr. H. A. Winkler gave a 
lantern lecture on ‘The Predynastic Peoples of the Upper Egyptian Mountains and their Bock 
Drawings’. In June appeared, as a new publication of our Society, the second volume of Dr. 
IVinkler's remarkable work Rock Drcndngs of Southern Upper Egypt, with 48 pages of text and 62 
collotype plates, one in colour, at the prices of 17s. 6J. to Members and Associates of the Society 
who order direct, 25s. to others. This pubhcation has been made possible by the generosity of 
Lady Mond. The material contained therein, from three regions in the Western Desert, is at least 
equal in interest and value to that of vol. i; it not only shows many new aspects of early civiliza- 
tions, but throws fresh light on the problem of Egyptian origins. 

On January 21st the Griffith Institute at Oxford, of which some details were given in our last issue 
(pp. 248-9), was ceremonially opened; a numerous gathering of representatives of Egyptology, 
Assyriology, papyrology and classical archaeology of Oxford and many other parts of the country 
joined with University dignitaries in both celebrating the inauguration and paying honour to the 
principal founders. The Vice-Chancellor, opening the formal proceedings in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Ashmolean Museum, paid eloquent tribute to the devotion to science and generosity of Professor 
and Mrs. Griffith. He was followed by the Keeper of the Ashmolean, who described the genesis of 
the Institute and its partition among the various interests it was to serve ; he also stressed the fact 
that this was but the first step in a far-reaching scheme under which certain branches of archaeology 
and art as yet not fully organized or housed in this University will eventually find a home beside 
the Museum. Sir Frederic Kenyon, the principal guest and a friend of Griffith’s from early clays in 
the British Museum, added his testimony to the chief founder’s character as scholar and man, and 
touched on the great changes in the attitude of the learned world to archaeology in the last 
fifty years. Out of his great experience he gave his views as to the functions which the Institute 
might profitably exercise, including not only academic teaching and the use of the libraries, but 
also the pro'cdsion of training for field work, collaboration with similar institutions elsewhere, 
financial support of expeditions and of the publications which should result from these, and the 
office of intermediary between aspirants to archaeological posts and those who seek to fill such posts. 
He then declared the Institute open. After an address of thanks by Professor John L. Myers the 
company inspected the new building designed by Mr. Stanley Hall. It was felt by those who were 
present that the completion of the Griffith Institute constituted a notable advance in the promotion 
of Near-Eastern studies not only in 0-xford but in the country generally and perhaps beyond it. 

We offer our congratulations to Professor Steindorff, who has found a home in the United States 
where one congenial task awaiting him is the cataloguing of the Egyptian objects in the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore; to Sir Herbert Thomp.son, who attained his eightieth birthday last April; 
Adriaan de Buck, who in May was made Professor Extraordinarius of Leiden University; 
Walter B. Emery, who received the honorary degree of M.A. of Liverpool University in June, and 
Paul C. Smither, who in the same month took a First in Eg}-ptology at Oxford. 

We have been asked to publish the following announcement: 

Professor Thomas A. Brady, University of Missouri. Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A., has recently 
published privately a repertory of statuary and figured monuments relating to the cult of the 
Egyptian Gods. He desires to make his collection as complete as possible before eventual publi- 
cation of the photographs. Copies of the repertory are available free of charge. Those intere.‘-ted 
in the subject are requested to send any information bearing upon the materials, as well as 
photographs of pieces. Prompt payment will be made for pffiotographs and any other expen.se 
involved. 
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The 2Io7ia/>teries of the Fciyyum. By Xabia Abbott. (Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, Xo. 10.) Chicago. The University Press, 1937. Svo. 00 pp., 
3 pis., 1 map. Published in Great Britain and Ireland by the Cambridge University Press. Sl-oO. 

In this studj' pp. 1-21 deal with three Arabic contracts of the Fourth Century a.h. now in the Oriental 
Institute at Chicago. These are given in facsimile, in transcription, and annotated translation. Sci eral of 
the notes contain interesting observations on projier names for which Coptic forms may be proposed, and 
on the forms of Muslim law as used in pious donations by Christians. Only one monastery is mentioned by 
name, that of XaUun in document III. Pp. 22-60 contain ‘ A Historical .Sketch of the Fayyura Monasteries ’. 
In this the author uses such historical evidence as is avail.rble and adils some traditional items from the 
pious romances which pass as passions of the niartcTs. Referring to the martyrdom of Abba Xahraw the 
WTiter states, ‘His bode’ was brought back to his home city in the Fayyum by a certain Juhus who was then 
in Antioch’ (p. 2o). At first sight it is not easy to recognize this ‘certain Julius’ as the well-knovin Julius 
of Aqfahs. In identifying these martcTs (pp. 24-6) the writer draws more freely from the Ethiopio Synaxa. 
rium than from the Egyptian (Arabic) text, and m this he is no doubt correct, as the Ethiopio compilation 
seems to be often the better guide. The account of the monasteries begins with Xaklun on p. 24. Its founda- 
tion is traditionally associated with a certain Aur. Hor, or H6r who, it is suggested, was of Iranian origin. 
The essay then endeavours to find a place for this Aur in the series of bishops of the Fayyum, The list 
given may be outlined thus : 

3rd cent, Xepos, 

Apollonius, 
gap i, 

c. 325, Maximianus, 

327, Melas. 

before 347, Calosiris I, 

c. 347. Andrew. 

gap ii. 362^44. 
c. 444. Calosiris II. 

gap iii. 475-6.50. 

Baudrillart, Diet, d'hist. et de geogr. eccUs., iv. 761 ff., inserts Aur in gap hi. ‘But’, says X. Abbott, ‘no reason 
at aU is given for this position.’ He then sugge.sts that Aur and a certain Abba Isaac, stated to have been 
Aur’s predecessor, may have occupied the see during the intervals i or ii. in the earlv or late Fourth Century. 
This, of course, is simple conjecture. To note that means no lack of appreciation of an extremely interesting 
and valuable monograph; it merely emphasizes the great ditiiculty of formhig any reliable list of the early 
bishops of the remoter provincial sees. 

De L.ACY O'Leary. 

Mostagedda and the Tasinn Culture. By CIrY Bruxtos. With a Chapter by G. M. Mor.ixt. D.Sc. London, 

Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 1937. 4to. 120 pp., 88 pl.~. oO-s. 

For two seasons, 1927-9, Mr. and Mrs. Brunton, with an oild Mudent or two, carried out excavations in 
the neighbourhood of ilostagedda in the Bad.iri district of Asyut Province. Settlements of almost everv 
period of ancient Egyptian history were encountered. Of these, the Badarian and Tasian discoverie.s are. 
perhaps, of the greatest interest, while an important t emetery of the so-c.alled P.in--.'rave people is a valuable 
addition to the rather scanty material representing this intrusive culture. 

The outstanding object of Badarian date is undoubtedly the delightful model of a hippopotamus, a 
dehcate piece of carving in ivory, exhibiting the highest craftsmanship. (Jther fcature.s of interest from the 
Badarian graves were a number of clay ear-studs of Sudanese tyjie — Rci-uer's discussion, in Kenua. iv-v, 
256-7, on the distribution of these objects might have been referred to with adi antage — and the evidence 
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for the roofing of some Badarian graves with wooden beams and matting. On the whole, these latest Badarian 
discoveries only serve to confirm the author's own conclusions as set forth in The Badarian Civilisation. 
The section, for instance, on PI. 71 B, seems to settle, once and for all, the question of the precedence of 
the Badarian and Early Predynastic cultures. 

The Tasian finds are of the first importance and. as a whole, leave little doubt that the Tasian culture, 
certainly more ancient than the Old Kingdom, is probably an earlier phase of the Badarianr Both celts and 
pottery, like several features of the Badarian civilization, point strongly to a southern connexion. Here the 
matter is likely to rest until further excavation takes place in the Sudan, south of the Second Cataract. 
There, the southernmost cemetery, earlier in date than the Old Kingdom, so far excavated, lies no farther 
south than Ctammai. about fifteen miles above Wadi Haifa. 

An interesting discovery in a grave well dated to D\n. (i was a black incised-ware vase, with a conical 
lid, imitating basket-work (c/. the modern *3^). There is no doubt, as the author says, of its Xubian 
origin, and it should be compared with one very similar from a Lower Kubian srave assigned by the excava- 
tors (c/. i'irth. Hep. Arch. Siirv. iXubia. lOOSAJ. PI. 4bc, Ko. 5) to the Early Dynastic period, though one 
of the three burials contained therein is intrusive and probably of later date. Incised ware of this kind, all 
of it probably of southern origin, is somewhat rare in Lower Xubia before the C'-group period. Possibly its 
origins should be sought farther to the south, where such wares flourished as late as ileroitio times. The whole 
question of the origin of this incised pottery, found in Egypt from the Tasian period onwards, is linked with 
that of the homeland of the Xegroes and Xegroids v ho made their way into Egypt from time to time through- 
out her history. An answer may be found when the archaeology of the Gezirah, between the Blue and White 
Xiles, and of Kordofan is more fully investigated. Analogies with Lower Xubia. so amply documented by 
the excavations of the Xubian Survey, are apt to be misleading, largely owing to a misconception of the 
cultural distinctions differentiating' the ancient Sudan north and south of the Fifth Cataract. 

We come, then, to the so-called Pan-grave culture, upon which a monograph might well be wTitten. Here 
the attention of the reader will be drawn to three objects of special interest. The first, a bronze axe-head, 
is inscribed with the name presumably of the Thirteenth-Dynastj’ king listed in the Turin Papy- 

rus, though the reading there is uncertain. In view of the importance of this inscribed axe. it is a pity that 
no better illustration of it is given than that on PI. 74, where the name itself is all but invisible, even with 
the aid of a magnifying-glass. 

The clearance of the Pan-grave cemetery brought to light more than one deposit of animal horns and 
frontal bones, many of them painted, such as are found in the later C-group cemeteries of Lower Xubia. 
Among the painted specimens was one — serving, perhaps, as a funerary stela — with the figure of an axe- 
bearer; his name, Keskant. inscribed in front of him. The painting of sacred eyes on some of these frontal 
plates lends colour to the suggestion made by the author that there may be some connexion here with the 
painting of eyes on Middle-Kingdom stelae. One of the Pan-graves contained a bracer of tooled leather 
(PL 7.7) like one from Balabish (IN'ainwright, Balahish, PL 12). Those bracers seem characteristically Xubian ; 
one of silver from a royal Xubian tomb of the sixth century .\.d. at Balaiia, though far removed in date, is 
exactly similar in form. 

So far, five Pan-grave cemeteries have been found: at Hu, Klfah, BalabLh, Kaw, and, quite recently, 
at Armant. IMr. Wainwright, in hi.s excellent analysis of the Balabish material, drew attention to the close 
resemblance between the Pan-grave culture and the latest phase of the C-group civilization in Lower Xubia, 
and touched on the sharp distinction to be made between the earlier and later phases of the C-group. The 
identification of the Pan-grave with the latest C-group culture is, however, by no means certain. There is 
good reason to believe that the population of the latest cemeteries at Kcrma (c. Dyns. 14-17) was strongly 
affected by a Xegroid migTation from the south. One of these cemeteries, moreover, K. Cem. X., — as 3'et 
unpublished — produced potteyv related both in form and ware to that of the latest C-groiip graves in Lower 
Xubia. The advance of this Xegroid wave from the south mas', in fact, have some connexion with the 
appearance of the Pan-grave people in Egj’pt and with the changes that distinguish the earlier from the 
later cultural phases both at Kerma and in Lower Xubia during the C-group period. 

The C-group and the Kcrma cultures are, as Rcisner pointed out, fundamentallj- different in origin, and 
recent discoveries in the Libvan desert tend to confirm Bates's view that the main connexions of the Earh’ 
and Middle C-group are with the west rather than with the south. 

The solution of the problem of 'Pan-grave' origins probable- lies with the plyvsical anthropologist. But 
at Mostagedda, as elsewhere, the measurable skulls are too few to serve as a reliable basis for a definition 
of racial relationship. The Pan-grave skulls, it is true, appear strikinglj- negroid by comparison with those 
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of the earlier C-group and Kerma tombs. One might suspect here also some po.ssibilities of relationship 
bet^veen the Pan-grave and the later Kerma scries. A not unimportant point in favour of a more southern 
origin for the Pan-grave people than Lower Xubia lies in the fact that the C-aroup people, to judge from 
the contents of their graves, were not notably warlike, any more than are their descendants, the Barabra, 
at the present day: Dongola and not Lower Xubia is the region tihicli supplie.s the majoritv ol recniit.s to 
the Eg;vptian and Sudanese police. 

Kothing of .special interest was met with in the excavation of Xew Kingdom and later sites. A few extra 
details were, however, added to the published accoiuit ol the tomb of .Siiti, a high oliicial under Setlius I, 
which had not been reopened since its original excavation by ilohammcd Effeiidi .''liabaii for the Eg_\ ptian 
Government in 1S99. 

Of the drawings of objects in this volume, it need only be said that they are by Mrs. Bruntoii. which 
means that they arc as good as it is humanly possible to make liiem. While the cemeterv pl.iiis. thcjugh 
not especially elegant, are perfectly adequate, the sectional drawings of tombs are not. on the whole. ,is 
immediately informative as they should be to the uninitiated eye. There are, for in.stance. some strangelv 
pendant masses on PI. (id vhicli call for further support, while the surface-line in the pit-sei tioiis i.s rarely 
indicated. But perhaps this is carping rather than criticism. 

As in former volume.s by Wr. Brunton. the .summaries covering the various periods encciuntered in the 
excavations are of exceptional value. When, in the future, some attempt is maile to organize Ege ptian 
archaeological research, as distinct from e.xea ration, and to jirodueo .specialized works on subjects drawn 
from the excavation reports, such summaries as these will be a boon to the scholar. Excavation continues 
unabated, excavation reports become larger and larger, and none are ever out of date. Any historian collect- 
ing information on a special jieriud must therefore jiloiigli through them all. or nearly all. This, it shoulil 
be rememhered. was pointed out by the late Professor Peet who, iii his memorable inaugural lecture to the 
University of Cixford. aptly declared. ’We cannot go on for ever thinking in terms of single cemeteries, we 
must think in terms of periods. ... It is in pure archaeology that the need is greatest.’ 

Mr. Brunton’s work, of which this volume is the latent product, is a model for all excavators, his standard 
a mode.st scientific integrity not infrequently lost sight of in an exhibitionist world. And special jirnisc 
is due to him for having found time, despite the arduous nature of his official duties — and those who know 
the Cairo Museum w ill understand what this means — to write this most valuable and important work. 

L. P. Kirnvax. 

A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum. Parts n : eiine — ito-j-'sc (pp. 89-2.52) ; m : iioy^'c — 71111!. 
(pp. 253-404) ; rv: Ti.KO — upoiiT (pp. 4».t5-572) ; v: iiji.uTe — (pp. 573-7-t4). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1930, ’32, ’34, ’37. 4to. 42.s. each part. 

Since Part i of the Coptic Dictionary was reviewed in tYnsJonrwd nine years ago by Sir Herbert Thompson 
(15, 277-9) the work has been making steady progre.--.s. The last fasoiele but one is now before us, and the 
final instalment, to contain indexes and supplementary matter besides the two last letters of the alphabet, 
will probably be read}- in 1939. Surely an average rate of one fascicle every two years is aU that could 
reasonably have been expected. The mere printing of about KiO quarto pages of over UtO lines each in multi- 
farious t}-pe and heavily packed w ith references, would hardl\- have required much less time, if the necessarv 
degree of correctness was to be attained. But in point of fact considerable additions had constantlv to be 
made in the course of printing. Xo sooner did Part ii leave the press than the Manichaean texts and the 
Early Eay\-umic fragments of the Solomonic books made their appearance, the former placing Siib-Akhmimic 
in the rank of the most plentifully attested among the 'lesser dialects', and the latter showing w hat literary 
Coptic was apt to be hke before the conventional orthography to which we are accustomed came into use. 
(It is earnestly to be hoped that Prof. Schmidt's lamenti'd death will not still further jeopardize the eagerly 
awaited publication of these invaluable texts.) These new materials eertainly by far exceeded such margin 
as the original plan may have allowed for unforeseen additions ; a glance at the references from Part m 
onwards shows to what extent they have been drawn upon. 

"While a comprehensive appreciation of the work as a whole will more appositely be attempted in con- 
nexion with the final part, a few w ords will not be amiss to describe the obligation under w hicli Dr. Crum 
has laid the users of his hiugnvin opus. It will almost be taken for granted that the vocabulary proper is as 
complete as available materials go ; that the meanings are given with care ; and that they are illustrated with 
abundant and well-chosen examples. But the di.stinctive features of the CojAic Dictionary begin precisely 
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where most dictionaries of Oriental languages consider their task as done ; it is mainly in two qualities that 
it excels, viz. the minute care bestowed throughout upon phraseology and idiom, and the fullness with 
which the external evidence for the meaning of each word and phrase is laid before the reader. In both 
respects it is, for aught I can think of, unequalled, and certainly unsurpassed, in the whole field of Oriental 
lexicographv. Besides their immediate usefulness the.se equalities cannot fail to produce a wholesome 
influence of an educational nature: the daily handling of such a dictionary teaches ‘how to observe in 
philology'. 

Dr. Crum can be assured of the admiration and thankfulness of all those who are to derive benefit from 
his achievement ; we hope to be able soon to congratulate him on the completion of the work. 


In spite of the triviality to which they are naturally doomed, I should like to offer a few remarks on some 
points of detail. 

P. 92 a 6. In Juine nice p Jiti,'.] Judges xi. 17 S, nne does not belong to the verb (which would make 
rather poor sense) but must be the subject, which otherwise would be wanting. Even then a slight emenda- 
tion can hardly be avoided: read n i', kc. 

P. 104 a 7 from below and G42 h 16 from below. Al’hy ’ ? In Middle and Modern Arabic is 

the current form for the classical (in the passage from the Life of Maximus and Dometius is aLo 
attested by Paris ar. 258, 157 a and 4793, 131 h); for some references v. .S. Reich. Etudes sur les villages 
arai/if'ens de T Anti-Lihnn (1937), 73, n. 6; 192. 

P. 151 h 10. 'Xi.g'e is found in S outside the Pistis Sophia: (imp., as in Jo. xi. 39 M_,) euficcoiir 

Tnpoy eycxujT ‘let aU these created things cease being kept back’. Budge, Horn., 85. 

P. 155 b 5. Add scTioncmious oe exx&. Guidi, Framai. copti, m, 66 S. 

P. 178 a 8. When ‘until' is meant either t'juine- is actually written (Sir. xxiii. 20, Matt. x. 23, Luke xxi. 
32} or June- is but a bad spelling for it (Job xxvii. 3) ; cf. Stern. § 435, Steindorff, § 326. The same holds 
good with regard to (e)ju.ni.Te- (p. 179 a 3): Stem, §§ 395, 437, Steindorff. loc. cit, 

P. 178 a 11. Esther iv. 2 does not belong here: read june'T, cio, v. p. 393 a 4. 

P. 218 b 19 from below. Read eoove-. 

P. 230 b 22. itTCope is now abundantly attested both as an Egyptian survival in archaic magical texts 
{Orienlalia 4, 18, line 23 TiiTcope lo ‘the Great Goddess’, epithet of Isis-Hathor) and as a ‘daevian’ word 
in the Manichaean texts: Keph. 143, Horn. 10 (read T]iiT(ope eToye.o[e ‘the cruel she-devil') and several 
times in the Psalm-Book. 

P. 246 b 19. p HOOT is non-existent; the contamination with o noove {OLZ, 1930, 880, n. 3) did not 
spread beyond the qualitative hoot. 

P. 2.32 b 4. A particularly interesting ‘irregular’ use of ii5'i is fiton iiTeTiiKTe THyvit itS'i Toyi TOyei 
jujucoTit Ruth i. 8; cf. Sethe in ZDMG 79, 295; Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr., § 422. 

P. 260 a 26. At least two of the examples quoted for ne foUowing the Future must be discarded: Prov. 
xxiii. 35 seems to be a misquotation; in Rev. iii. 2 the correct reading is u&i eiieyu&juioy ne a epeWov 
a-odavviv, i.e. Imperfectum Futuri; Ps. cxxiii. 4 (unfortunately preserved only in one MS.) is doubtful — - 
one would expect si) epe njULOOq- siakOJucii jse. In one of the two remaining S examples,^ Judges xvi. 
11, the Future folloss ed by ne appears in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. It is a surprise to find that 
this use is anything but uncommon. During a very short period of reading I came across the foUow'ing 
examples, all of them in perfectly normal and by no means out-of-the-way texts : enujxnoymo a.noueTOOTH 
ecioTJu. on evecjuiH jmnxoeic nennoyTC Tiiu*Juioq’ ne Deut. v. 25 (Ciasca); eujese Ta.oyepHTe 
pine efioA on reyoin . . . eiecso nTiooyn (leg. -to-) ne nve nnooye oyojixoy Job xxxi. 7-8; 
eujmne eiuj&nnd.y eho'.A -^nekcsooe ne cse Jun neJioyTe ne* ic ne^c Rossi, Xuovo cod., 77; sim., 
Judith V. 20; Rom, ii. 26. In the following cases the condition to nhich the event expressed by the Future 
plus ne is contingent has not the form of a conditional clause: Ju.eu|«.K nceccoTJu. . . . cxeRxc 
eyenTooy eCoA on veyom jumoiinpon *yc) •^na.KU) etoA ne nneyxinS'onc ju.n neynohe 
Jer. xliii. 3 ; ju.npp noAejuoc nJUJit*.y Ke>T& oe eii|ik'.jn(mne n'ii oynoAeJoioc ujliAxo &y(,) xin 
oypwjue noyioT ne ua.oe ehoA oju. nenAiOc Judith vii. 11 (sim., 13. 14). These observations do not 
apply to B. 

P. 260 b 2. Delete epen- B, v. below ad p. 596 b. 

P. 261 h 18 from below. Read jA (kdna) for AS" (kaanna), even if actually so written in the MS. 

^ I have not been able to check Rossi, Pap. copti, i, iv, 10. 
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P. 264 a 17 from below. Read 

P. 266 6 2. It was an infelicitous second thought to abandon (Part v. Add. A t'orr., vi a) the correct 
reading e oheimH Prov. ix. IS {v. Stern in ZAS 20, 198) for fobe iiiin Apart 

from eehe hardly being a likely rendering for cVi' and no Greek variant suggesting a plural noun, the reading 
eofce niiH is excluded by the simple fact that in B there exists no plural article ii-. That MSS. actually 
write truH with a dot is of no consecpence whatever; it is due to the fact that lum 'to (etc.) tliose' is so 
common a group of letters. 

P. 273 6 8 from below, ‘hare’, lit. ‘grow-foof, does not mean Tong-footed’ but ‘whose foot 

is covered with a grondh' = iaomovs, which it translates (orally pointed out to me by the late A. Rahlfs). 

P. 285 b 24. Bsciai's is an utterly impossible form. Read ‘(person) walking with feet spread 
outward '. 

P. 325 a 21 from below and b 30 foil, cioiii (ji-.Wyea-, iKdaplUiv i.s certainly distinct from ciois, ‘draw". 

P. 329 a 4 from below, cupnp Aj is more likely to be an (intr.) infinitive than a qualitative ; it can, any- 
how, be nothing but an infinitive in the 8 passage c^uoted Part ni. Add. & Corr., vii, ad loc. (conjunctive). 
Perhaps also p. 742 h S from below. 

P. 346 b 6 from below. In ca.ses like iio^ u'x.pxKiuii the numeral grammatically belongs to iioA ; 

they ought, accordingly, to be transferred under the heading 'after nn'. line 4 from below (so also with Koyi : 
iiKOyi ciid^Y I'ppo Rid/. Insf.fr. 13, 197). An instance of ciia.y preceding ires' is cii&y iiuoS iienpioir 
Mem. Miss.fr., iv, 709. 

P. 350 b 28. TJuiTTcon ‘countless times'. This translation, though time-honoured. i.s certainly wrong; 
the word means 'at the moment in ejuestion', ‘at any given moment'. Kephalaia, 38 -V(V6'pi’T>-‘'ni^ t'Tt'pe 
niters' Txinc&n kco jujuxc xixaji iit'Toxtt' nxpevpiv'j ‘This laying-on of hands which he who each time is 
the greater one (cler jeweils Grussere) lays upon him who is inferior to him’ (in my published translation I still 
followed the traditional rendering, with deplorable results); ib., 172 oyii hkocjuoc ujoon o[jui 

iijicwjue, life Tc[i.pt:] oyu cj,uj'.j iiA.pjx^ioii rjumCMi ujo[on oju. iic]it)x«.& [jun'jT6.Y ujnocuipc; the 
reading and restoration of the last words seem to me unlikely; I should suggest out uK]pCJUp[c n]r,ocjuoc : 
‘There are four Worlds in this Body of the Flesh ; there are each time (jeweils) seven Princes in every single 
World.’ The instances in the Pistis Sophia (v. Schmidt's glossary) being closely similar to each other, one 
example wUl suffice: 7. 16 iit'pt' noYoeiu Tiipcj oi iit'Yt'pHY' nc (superfluous) iieqo iiujoxiTe iioe ne 
itepe oy^' OYOTh eoY^' ne Txincon ‘The whole Light in its entirety was of three kinds, and one 
(kind) was each time more excellent than another {scil. in each possible pair of grades).' 

Accordingly, Sethe’s etymology {tm ip :p ‘not counting times’, a purely factitious collocation of words) 
must be given up. It seems clear that the word must represent [nw zp ‘every time', but the n is difficult 
to account for; can it be due to a contamination with encon ? 

P. 358 a 12 from below. It is interesting to note that xoipoypvAAtor, commonly supposed to mean 
‘porcupine’, is said to be used by the monks of Mt. .'iinai for the local variety of rock-rabbit, Arabic 
(Brehm's Tierleben). 

P. 381 6 17. Add cohyt S, 4 Kings xii. 19 (20), xiii. 8; and now Muse'on 51. 251. 

P. 393 a 10 foil. Another ex. for Icrco is Orientalia 4, 21, hne 77, where it is equivalent to xrar of certain 
other texts. That the latter is to be understood in its ordinary conce.ssive sense thus seems confirmed (as 
against Stegemann in ZAS 70, 126), but the meaning of the formula in question unfortunately remains 
obscure. 

P. 393 a 27. Here (cf. 11 a 20) belongs ecTi enc*. oi Oratio Cypr. 228 (not len iii&i, Pt. v. 

Add. & Corr.. v, ad 81 b 5). 

P. 430 all. epo jujlxo^ is invariably followed by e- infinitive (in Xum. xiv. 11 Lagarde had better have 
left untouched the punctuation tiifcoii. r. his Pentateuch, p. xv), while after epo n- the bare infinitive is 
common (besides the 3 exx. quoted, cf. Rs. xl. 5, c.xliii. 2, cxlvi. 8; Hab. ii. 6; Lagarde, Catena. SL^ 125ii 
1663s ; De Vis, Horn., ii, 207 ; Budge, St. George, 89) and e- infinitive is rather exceptional : Ps. cxii. 9 (one of 
Lagarde's MSS. omits e-); -Acts xxvii. 38; and. curiously enough, two exx. with the vb. ujic,i 'grow long': 
Isa. Ixi. 11, Matt, xxiii. 5 (v. Crura in JEA 8, 187), though it is only by orthograjihical, not by grammatical, 

1 For this expression (‘altogether, all in one, at one time , and .sim.), winch is particularly frequent in the 
Pistis Sophia (e.g.. 6,5 2006 282i). no l>iblical references are given p. .59 a 10-S from below-. It renders eul -b avro 

Deut. xii. 15 S. Mit’h. li. 12 SA, Xah. i. 9 -4 (.8 v>YCOii), Acts ii. 1 S; ivYuiione 01 ueYepnY 2 Kings ii. 25 ,S' 
eyevrjd-qaav els avvdnpoLv play; in Joel iii. 11, 12 A lioeouoc THpOY uOYepHY strangely renders yrdvra 

TO. eSv-q KVKhodev. The A example^ were pointeil out by Till in ZA.S' 62, 117. 
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arguments that the e- can be shown to be the preposition and not merely a prothetic vowel, as Spiegelberg 
thought. 

P. 467 a 30. The exact Arabic transcription of oe, the name of the letter y, is U Balestri ad Matt, xxvii. 
41 (the same form was obviously meant by Stern, p. 418, where the Alif is broken off). 

P. 468 a 20 from below. It would have been useful to single out the cases where conjugated p oy, 
followed by a circumstantial clause, means ‘to what end e.g. ewp oy ckoxiooc eKpiAxe ZAS 21, 

143 S; epeep oy epeoeixci iiejj. n*.ioHKi De Vis, Horn., i, 27 B. Note ep oy t'po ne epeujon . . . 
Forbes Robinson, Apocr. Gospels, 104 B, a curious blending of three different constructions, viz. (a) ep oy 

followed by n- noun or e- infinitive (purely B) ; (6) oy epo^ ne followed by noun or infinitive (mainly 
S, though found in Nitrian B); (c) conjugated p oy followed by circumstantial clause (do.). 

P. 50l h 3 from below. Till's Bauernprallik (iMitl. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 4, 121. 136) shows that oycouj 
means either " Thursday ' or ‘Friday’ '. I think that there is some evidence in favour of ’ Thursday ’. According 
to the directions appended to the Oraiio Cypr. (Bilabel-Grohmann, Griech. kopt. und arah. Texte, No. 122, hues 
264 foil.) the prayer is to be recited ’coeiioi. . . (i.e. eo eiio&[oY]) "for three days’ es'nit no t'Kfp . 

(read probably f T Kfpii.KH) nji. noYfui). If no iiTiiYpi*.iiii be Tuesday (cf. p. 566 h 28) uoYcouj 
must, at least so it would seem, be Thursday. Is it the ' interval' between the two fast days, Wednesday 
and Friday ? 

P. 532 6 16 foil. I fail to find oee ‘way, track, etc.' which ought to appear here (cf. p. 257 a 12 from 
below). [It is entered. Dr. Crum kindly informs me, on p. 499 a, under oycuTo.] 

P. 536 b 2 from below. Add the qualit. eoi F (ooi is the inf.) from nenopiiH eveoi Ep. Jer., 9 

errt tou (i7)reyous, 

P. 540 b 28. i.fieS'T'j Munich. Horn., 78, is from ♦tis'e ‘wreck (vb. tr,)’, v. p. 48 6 8 hicsi B. 

P. 579 a ult. Read either OYTio['j], as in the publication, or oyTio[y] niipi.')Jtj.e ‘among mankind’ ; the 
reference is Kephaluia, 39. 

P. 585 a 5 from below, uj iiTt'Cojju.e S ('son of the woman’) is quite different from uieNcoum F (’female 
child') ; the latter should be transferred to p. 585 b 4. 

P. 591 a 28. ujT- can by no means be stat. cstr. of ujtotoT, nor is fco a possible writing for £ioe ‘hair' in 
Manichaean A., ; to be transferred to p. 595 b 16 (more and better exx. are now to be found in the Psalm- 
Book). 

P. 593 b 9 from below. need not be emended into ; it can have the same meaning. 

P. 596 a 4 from below. This paragraph should probably be deleted. There is no evidence for e- before 
noun, and all examples of epo« are mis-spellings for epco< . In Matt. vi. 6 R Horner prints epoK (obviously a 
tacit would-be correction), but the correct spelling is to be found in Lagarde’s Catena, 12 ; F in any case is 
wrongly Ciuoted here : Maspero has eNcoK. 

P. 596 b 3 and 14. Both paragraphs should be joined: ♦epeii- B is practically non-existent,’^ and egpen- 
does duty for the stat. nom. to €pto«. Cf. p. 289 b, where the evidence is slightly obscured by the quotation 
epii- Gen. xxxi. 28 SB'; B, in point of fact, has epmoq- n- (correctly quoted p. 260 6 4). The 
correspondence between eopeji- and epio« is illustrated, e.g., by Gen. xxxi. 55, xlv. 15, and xxxiii. 4, 
xlviii. 10 respectively. 

P. 625 a ult. Add qTOoq' -soquoT (skt) Budge, Apocr., 21 ; fern. qTeq- csoyioTe Paris 131”, 15 a. 

P. 625 6 2. Add qTeq* enooq' (and varr.) Itto Tcrdprij; r/pepas Acts x. 30 S. The forms qveq' enooq’ and 
ujjui(ii)t enooy seem to be the best ones, c/. ' [T] Q G 1 Horns and Seth, o, 10. 

P. 629 6 3 from below. The story is recounted in Zacharias of Xois' homily on the Flight into Egj'pt 
(Kitdb ynaydmir xca^agd'ib as-sayyidah al-<-adrd, 2nd edn.,!!)'. iljl" ^j-‘^ 1^- 

P. 674 a 18. Is not noa,ij. ape- Acta Pauli SI, identical with ape- A A^, p. 683 a 20 ? Possibly 
naoqaoo ( = n-aoq'-oq’iuo) ne Kephalaia 103 likewise belongs here. 

P. 675 6 12. FR 96 belongs to iiae-, not to iiaj^-. 

P. 676 a 4 from below. I wonder whether on. B ‘forty’ is ever found without a superlinear stroke above 
then ; it is a sportive blending of the numeral n and the phonetic waiting one, like q’S for q'X.cooy = qaoroq’ ; 
cf. Gaselee, Parerga copt., i, ii, 1 n. 

1 The preceding word is noyc, it being the habit of this scribe to place suspended letters above the last 
letter but one ; t* is written in the cursive form (Orieiitalia 4, 420). 

- Stern, § 537, says ‘liii boh. dialect ist diese praposition sehr selten' and quotes one ex. from Ezekiel, the B 
translation of which book is notoriously bad. 
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P. 684 h 1. After S B add Aj [Acta Pauli 37,4 and now Manich. Psalm-Book 14243 "I F (Isa. 
xxxvi. 9 tsioiyT, Bull. Inst.fr. 22, 106 &&c, Morgan 24, 10 a ■x^io juuna-c). 

The forms eooyn on- S, 4 .^ 0 Yn oa.n- A, e^oyn B raise the question whether on- S is really 

the familiar preposition 'in’, as the B form would make us believe, or something quite different {A ojsn-, 
not g.n-). The uses of this preposition are absolutely identical with those of eooYit eon- which Dr. Crum 
now (p. 685 a 36 foU.) considers as belonging to on- 'in', while in JEA 18, 194 he had rejected this view, 
preferring ‘Sethe's derivation (from 00 )’. Sethe's opinion (I do not know where he has propounded it) is 
certainly right, for the following reasons; (a) the -4 form 0 ^, 11 - ( 6 ) no example is known of a slat, pronom. 

*eooyn jioht< ; while, on the other hand, (c) by far the majority of S examples of the preposition eooyn 
eopn- (p. 649 a-b) are in the slat, pronom. eocyn eopd.;^ with precisely the same classes of verbs ('speak, 
cry’, ‘breathe’, 'spit', ’gaze’, ‘smite, hit, kick’, etc.) which are found followed by eaoyn (e)on- (B also 
rarely e; 6 o'pn eopen-)^ in the stat. noin. All this leads to the conclusion that eocyn t’gp*.^ is the slat, 
pronom. to eooyn (e)on- going back to (Roman) Dem. r-hn {r-)hr, v. Spiegelberg. Dem. Gr., § 351 c. 

As to eioyn .ien- B we seem to have to assume that it owes its existence to a misunderstood B ejoyn 
on- (which does not, of course, mean that every text in which it occurs is a transposition of a S original). 
Dr. Crum quotes three exx. from the Bible (two from Ezekiel, v. n. 2 of the preceding page) and two from 
Nitrian texts, thus giving the impression that it almost exclusively occurs m texts of notoriously S origin. 

This is not, however, the case; rf. Matt. xxvi. 27, xxvii. 30 01 .Jo. xx. 22 niqi ; Acts xxiii. 2 oioyij, 

xxvi. 14-^ uien-^&T (quoted by Dr. Crum)]; 2 Cor. iii. 7 csoyiiIT; Andersson, Ausgp.ir. Bemerkungen uber 
d. boh. Dialect im Pentateuch kopti-sch, 89, quotes Gen. ii. 7 niqi; Xum. xii. 14. Deut. xxv. 9 oi 
In Xitrian texts it is so common as to need no illustration. 

On the other hand there exists a genuine B 6.^0711 .sSen- meaning 'inside' (one Xitrian ex. is quoted by 
Dr. Crum, line 12) which also occurs in the Bible: e.^o-fii . 6 eu niHi Jo. xi. 31 c’r rfj oUla, but Gen. xxxix. 
11 iv rrj oUla low. thus e.ioq'it probably rendering law. 

P. 711 a 15 and 23. Read for 

P. 711 a 24. Read (KaKojpoxSos ; uaxo- is expressed by enneeooy. 

P. 725 a 4. Amidst numerous exx. of ootu f- ‘reconcile with’ there is one of ‘overtake (sunset)’; 
though it is a particularly good one (biblical), some more would have been welcome (to those quoted in 
OLZ, 1930, 878 add Rossi, Pap. copti, i, v, 10. the Greek text whereof is not accessible to me). 

P. 728 a 17. Read (at least this is the usual spelling). 

I should like to append here a note on one of the new words occurring in Mr. C. R. C. Allberry’s Manich. 
Psalm-Book: aioh, as Mr. Allberry has convincingly shown (p. 37 j 5 note), means ‘breath’. The word goes 
back to mfiyt 'north -n'ind’, thus brilliantly confirming Spiegelberg’s ingenious note in ZAS 65, 131. How it 
came to be used in a wider sense is easily explained by the particular meteorological conditions of Egypt. 

H. J. POLOTSKY. 

L'Egypte des Astrologues. By Fr.xxz CT’MOXt. Brussels, Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1937. 

254 pp. 10 belgas. 

To have brought to the notice of scholars new sources, or rather a new type of source, for the social 
history of the ancient world is in these days a rare distinction, but one which Professor Cumont’s new book 
may justly claim. Stimulated in particular by the appearance of Wilhelm Gundel’s Seue astrologische 
Texts des Hermes Trismegistos, but making full use of the older astrological literature to the elucidation 
of which he, together with IV. KroU, has contributed so much (an index of the neglect into which this branch 
of study has fallen mav be found in the fact that the last edition of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos was prhited in 
Basle in 1553), Cuniont gives us in this book a description of the world as pictured by the astrological 
writers ; the works which they intended should iOuminate the future are made to yield a unique portrait 
of the past. The researches of Cumont and Kroll liave shown us not only that the astrological treatises are 
without exception Eg_vptian in origin, but that the authors of them drew so extensively on Ptolemaic 

1 In the same line lynx's ne^ce a.ooyn should rather be restored than i>.[p&q]. 

2 Spiegelberg's proposal (OLZ, 1929, 641) to derive o&u- from Dem. (r) hn (r) 'till’ \ias, of course, infelicitous. 

2 Cf. piiii e.i oyu typeii- and csio xixioc e.^ciyii eopeii- Rendic. Acc. Lined, 1900, 166. But in ujeijm 

ei^oyn eopeii- 'put to silence’ 1 Pet. ii. 15 4>iyovv and in a passage quoted p. 649 b 1 fopeii- is a substitute 
for *epe!i- (v. above). 

Q 
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sources, making as a rule only superficial adaptations to bring their work up to date (even in this pseudo- 
science Roman Egypt was uncreative), that the Egypt they portray is in all essentials the land of the 
Ptolemies. They themselves seem to have been semi-Hellenized clerics attached to the Egyptian temples, 
themselves out of touch with and uninterested in Greek life and thought, but writing for a Hellenized 
audience all the more likely to be attracted and impressed by the aloofness and the alien mystery of the 
authors of these treatises and their surroundings. 

The importance of this book to any student of Graeco-Roman Egj’pt can hardly be exaggerated ; it is 
perhaps particularly easy for the papyrologist to forget how roughly uniform in character his material is, 
to how great an extent business and administration overshadow the other aspects of life, in particular how 
little we know (if we except the Serapeum pap\Ti) of the inside life of the great Egj’ptian temples. The 
Egypt of the astrologers is contemporary with the Egypt of the papjTi, but it is a different country ; and it 
is precisely this difference that makes Cumont's book so valuable. Many students, recognizing that the 
papj-ri show them only one side of the picture, must have turned for a corrective to the literar}’ sources for 
the period and must have found with disappointment that there is relatively little to be learnt from them 
(compared with what it might have been, how jejune is Strabo’s account of the country!) ; here, at any rate, 
is another picture, and though the colours are sometimes lurid and sometimes maj’ have been applied too 
thickly, yet we cannot doubt that there is substantial truth in the portrait. While the papyri tell us much 
about business and official life (much, too, about the private life of the more Hellenized parts of the com- 
munity), the astrologers know next to nothing about the Greek cities and the administrative system, but 
have much to tell us about the manners and morals of the wealthier Egyptians and about the hopes and 
aspirations of individuals ; further, from the detailed information scattered so generously throughout these 
texts and arranged with admirable lucidity by Cumont we can form an idea, for example, of the place that 
women took in this society, and get a good general view of the economic activity of the country though 
not of its organization. The difference in our sources of information may be illustrated by one example. 
The numerous medical texts that have been found in Greek papyri are, I believe, almost without exception 
the products of the great Greek schools of medicine (a conspicuous example is P. Ryl. Ill, 531 which recom- 
mends the use of otters’ kidneys, an article which can scarcely have been obtained with ease in Eg^j-pt) ; 
to learn about the very different laTpofiaBrniaTiK-q which was practised in the temples we must go to the 
astrologers. (Perhaps it is only fair to add that the papjTi have also provided us with a number of astro- 
logical texts.) If a further proof is wanted that Graeco-Roman Egypt was two nations and not one, it may 
be found in a different field, that of art. In this connexion I cannot do better than quote a sentence from a 
review of Mr. Xoshy’s recent book. The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, by MUe Preaux (who has added considerably 
to the value of Cumont's book bj' her notes, pointing out where the papjTi confirm or occasionally correct 
the astrological texts); T'art egyptien et I’art grec se developpent parallelement, sans guere s’influencer. 
Les oeu^Tes de style mixte sont rares et le plus souvent, manquees. II n’y a pas, a vrai Hire, d'art greco- 
egyptien.’ 

Unlike his modem counterpart, whose prognostications are generally^ couched in the vaguest terms, 
the ancient astrologer was expected to give his client tolerably' definite information, whatever the subject 
might be — his future trade or profession, his business prospects, his domestic arrangements, his fortunes 
in love or war, his travels, and his latter end ; hence an efficient astrologer needed a w ide and careful know- 
ledge, particularly of the more dramatic possibilities of life in the circles in which his clients moved. 

It is this accumulation of facts that makes these works valuable to the social historian, although in 
their selection of facts the astrological texts somewhat resemble the peimy press of to-daj'. Here, too, 
we must not assume that because the facts may be correctly given, the emphasis attached to them is equally 
correct. For example, the lurid picture of sexual morality from which all decency and normality are absent 
(students of ancient satire might note this part of the book) may be true enough in a sense, but needs to 
be corrected by' the family letters of the papyvi ; the modem novel might provide the parallel. 

It is hard to do justice to the variety and interest of the information conveyed in this short book or to 
the lucidity and happy phrasing of Prof. Cumont's style; by keeping references, quotations, and detailed 
discussions for the notes (conveniently placed at the bottom of the page) he has left the text itself free 
to be read as a continuous narrative. He has divided his work into two parts, in the first of w'hich, 
‘Le Gouvernement et la hociete , we see something of the importance of the fieyioTdvGs (of w'hom the papvri 
tell us little), leading a semi-feudal existence with their great properties, their slaves, and their eunuchs, 
and glean much miscellaneous information about trade and industry, sport and amusements, the decorative 
arts, the hazards of life in general (A’.R. the allusions to the dangers from falling houses, and to the hig h 
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mortality among bath-attendants) and of travel in particular. In the second chapter. ‘ La Religion et la 
Morale , amid much that is fascinating, the account of the penal system and the description of the great 
Egyptian temples — their admimstration, the hierarchy of the clergy and their various functions, the teaching 
and the religious practices — deserve special notice. Two points of detail may be mentioned: m the discussion 
on p. 116 of the practice of confession, reference might have been made to the i^ayopeioi Beoi of P. Loud. 
Inv . 2554, published in J EA 20, 20 tf., and the statement (p. 145) that, apart from certain survivals at Thebes, 
temple prostitution was probably unknown to Ptolemaic Egypt will probably have to be qualified in the 
light of the demotic papyri now being edited by Sir Herbert Thompson (see his article Self-DeiUcation s in 
Actes du Congres de Papgrologie, 496 ff.). 

The volume ends with an appendix dealing with historical allusions in Firmicus >Iaternus. followed by 
two indices, which should prove useful, one of Greek, the other of Latin words, and a list of corrections 
made in the text of astrological writers. The book is attractively produced, but some of the misprints, such 
as Vertel for Oertel on p. 62 and Winckler ( !) for Wilcken on p. 57, might have been avoided. 

C. H. Roberts. 


Sir Gnijton Elliot Smith. A biographical record by his colleagues, edited by Warrex R. D.awsox. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1938. Svo. 272 pp. 12s. M. 

This volume is a worthy monument to the memory of a great scientist who made an important contribution 
to the history of the origins of civilization. Although Cairo gave him his first chair of anatomy, he was not im- 
mediately interested in any aspect of the study of Ancient Egypt. He wrote in 1901 . after a visit to Memphis. 
Thebes, and other places: ' But I have now quite resisted the temptation to dabble in Egyptology' (p. 32). 
At the end of the same year, however, he was examining skeletons unearthed by Dr. Reisner at Xag‘ ed-Der, 
and from that time onwards he was destined to labour long and fruitfully in the anthropological field. Having 
made, too, a special study of mummification and of mcgalithic culture, he came to the conclusion that 
civilization originated m Egvpt. its originators belonging to the Mediterranean race, and that from Egypt 
there spread to many parts of the world a 'culture pattern' which included numerous crafts, beliefs, and 
customs. 

Mr. Warren R. Dawson was obviou.sly well fitted to write the interesting general biography with which 
the book opens. Other contributors, who wite on various aspects of the late Sir Elliot Smith's life and 
work, are Doctors A. J. E. Cave and M’. J. Perry, the late Lord Rutherford, and Professors J. T. li'ilson, 
E. Wood Jones, J. S. B. Stopford. and H. A. Harris. Fragments of an autobiography, a list of published 
works, and two short anthropological papers are also included. Despite its somewhat mixed and incohesive 
nature, the book is eminently successful as a biography, especially in its felicitous combination of vivid 
personal reminiscences with lucid descriptions of important scientific researches. 

How far has the ‘Diffusionism’ of Elliot Smith been accepted'? Mr. Warren R. Dawson says on p. 54 
that ‘the principle of the Diffusion of Culture is now implicitly or explicitly accepted in current ethnological 
literature (except by a small minority of die-hards) . . .’ On p. 214 Mr. W. J. Perry says of the particular 
‘diffusionist’ controversy in which he and others supported Elliot ^imith: 'Though the controversN' has some- 
what abated, agreement has never been reached. 

J. Gwyx Griffiths. 


The Egyptian Coffin Texts, edited by Adriaan de Buck and Alan H. Ciardiner. Vol. ii. texts of spells 76-163. 
Bv Adriaax de Buck. (The L'mversity of Chicago Clrieiital Institute Publication.?, Vol. XLix.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1938. 4to. xiv — 405 pp. .$7.00. 

An interval of three years has sufficed to enable Dr. de Buck to complete and publish the second \ olume 
of this series. 

A large number of the coffins here represented are at the Cairo Museum, and many of the texts were 
formerly availalile in the publications of Lacau and others. It is, however, a great step forward to have 
them arranged side by side as parallel texts and in vertical columns, and to know that in 55 cases out of 
62 the original inscriptions ha^e been used. (It was impossible to use them in o of the other 7 cases; an 
original copy by Prof. Gunn was used for a .Sakkarah eotiin ; and in the remaining instance, a coffin at Lisht. 
there is doubt as to whether it is still extant. Other publications had occasionally to be used for parts 
of texts, e.g. in II 67c ff. for M2SC.) 
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Among the sources are three papj-ri — P. Berlin 10482, P. Card. II. and P. Gard. Ill, which are, I believe, 
here published for the first time. It should be pointed out that the introductory material does not contain 
a full index of previous editions, since the ‘List correlating editions of the Coffin Texts’ refers to Lacau’s 
Textes religieux only, and since previous editions are not mentioned elsewhere except where they have been 
used in place of the originals. Spell 162 (BH2C) was published by Lacau, Ann. Serv. 5, 234-5 (in his Note 
sur les textes religieux contenus dans les sarcophages de J/. Garstang); SpeU 106 (BH3C) was also published 
ibid., p. 239; SpeU 162 (BHlOx) appeared in ZAS 47, 117 if. (in Some Aliddle Kingdom Religious Texts 
by A. M. Blackman) ; SjieU 86 (SqlC) was pubhshed by Maspero in Trois Annees de Fouilles (Mem. Aliss. fr., 
I, 224 fi.). In some cases, however, previous editions are mentioned in the marginal notes. 

A list of sources with their provenance appears on pages xi-xiii (cf. the first volume), but there is no 
statement of where they occur in the course of the book. Facility of reference would have been enhanced 
by an additional index of the speUs, or portions of spells, in which each source appears, e.g. P. Berlin 10482, 
Spells 89 and 149. The introduction to Vol. i warns us not to expect too much in the way of indexes and 
notes prior to the appearance of the final volume. However, the interim wUl necessarUy be long, and a 
concordance of sources and spells, such as the reviewer has himself compiled, would be helpful. One slip 
has been noticed in the present index. The group of coffins designated B1L-B4L should be numbered 
B.M. 30840, 30839, etc. (and not 38040, etc.); such is the numbering of three British Museum guide-books. 

Examples, taken at random, of new readings yielded by Dr. de Buck’s work are II 3366 and II 3416. 
The coffin of from Siut provides one of the texts and it was previously published in Chassinat- 
Palanque, Une Campagne de fouilles dans la necropole d'Assiout and reproduced therefrom in Die Spriidie 
fiir das Kennen der Seelen der heiligen Orten, in which de Buck himself collaborated with Sethe and others. 
In II 3416 the new reading parth- vitiates the discussion of the verb in Sethe etc., op. cit., 65, and 

the diffidlior lectio there preferred proves now to be ill-founded. 

It remains to be said that Dr. de Buck’s work in the present volume and series compels the highest 
admiration. 

J. Gwyn Gbiffiths. 

Demotische Lesestikl-e: I. Literarische Texte, mil Glossar und Schrifttafel. By W. Erichse^i. Leipzig, Hin- 
richs, 1937. 4to. 1. Heft, Texte, [vi]-i-100 pp. RM. 11.85. 2. Heft, Glossar, 96 pp. EM. 10.65. 
3. Heft, Schrifttafel, [ii]-|-46 pp. RM. 5.50. 

This very valuable book will go a long way towards restoring demotic texts to the important place they 
formerly held in Egj-ptological studies. For the comparative neglect of these texts is due not only to the 
shift of interest to the earlier historical periods arising from our increasing knowledge of Late and Middle 
Egyptian. The difficulty of the script is a very real one, especially at the start; not because of any intrinsic 
illogicality or exaggerated variability, but because the individual hieroglj’phs, from which the demotic signs 
were developed through hieratic, have ceased in most cases to be recognizable as such in demotic, and in fact 
cannot have been consciously recognized in many cases by the demotic scribes themselves. Determinatives 
which had their closely defined uses in the older WTiting were frequently transferred in demotic (through the 
similarity of their cursive form to those of totally different hieroghqjhs) to words which could not have borne 
them in hieratic; and other signs were similarly misused (from the historical point of view) through the 
phonetic changes of the language, which brought words previously clearly differentiated in orthography, as 
in their pronunciation, into close association. Finally, the abbreviation of forms had become so complete 
in demotic as to increase the number of homographs already present in Late-Egyptian hieratic to a be- 
wildering extent. As a practical result, a palaeography of demotic in continuation of Mbller’s standard 

work for hieratic, desirable as it is, would be of little use to the beginner. Having discovered that "2 

might stand for one of about fifteen (hieroglyphic) signs or groups of signs, he would still be faced with an 
unknown quantity since he could not be certain that the use of the hieroglj'phic equivalent in the particular 
instance bore any relation to its function known to him in hieratic orthography. 

Yet until the appearance of Dr. Erichsen’s Lesestiicke no attempt has been made to meet this fundamental 
difficulty for the beginner along the obvious and only practical lines. This he has done in his third Heft. 

Heft 1 contains the passages for reading, starting with the whole of Seine, the demotic student's equivalent 
of the Gallic IVar, witten out in a conventionalized hand with an interlinear transliteration into roman 
characters. By increasingly difficult texts (but avoiding the most difficult) ranging in date from early 
Ptolemaic to late Roman, the student is led to the Magical Pap\Tus of London and Leiden. During his pro- 
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gress he is gradually deprived of the interlinear transliteration, which is then printed after the text to be 
read; given different passages from the same texts, respectively in conventional and facsimile copies; and 
finally set down to facsimile copies alone. Both arrangement and facsimiles are admirable. 

Heft 2 is a glossary to the texts, which contains a certain amount of grammatical information grouped 
under certain common forms, e.g. pronouns, prepositions, ir, &c., and based on Spiegelberg’s Gmmmatik, 
which is assumed to be in the hands of the student. Coptic forms are regularly quoted. 

Excellent as are these first two parts, which in any other phase of the language would comprise a com- 
pletely adequate ‘Lesestiicke', the book would fail in its purpose without Heft 3. This is a sign-list of a t\-pe 
not known elsewhere in Egj’ptological literature, but similar to that of cuneiform sign-lists. Its method is 
mechanical. The signs — only those found in the author's texts — are divided into four main groups; vertical, 
oblique, horizontal, and miscellaneous. IVithin these groups they are arranged under letters, in a number 
of series of similar signs, from simple to more complicated. Against each sign is set in order its different uses 
as Olustrated by words in the passages for reading, and as corresponding to the different hieroglyphs (listed 
in the Appendix) whose demotic representations have been reduced to its form. Some uncertainty as to which 
main group is likely to contain the sign sought for is sometimes inevitable, but after a very little use of the 
Schrifttafel and with the aid of the Appendix referred to, it is possible for a student quickly to run to earth any 
sign in the texts and so easily to identify the word in which it occurs, which can then be looked up in the 
glossary. I have so far found only one sign in the text which has escaped Dr. Erichsen — the ^ of ninh, 
which is certainly represented by E (or ij. ) in the orthography given by him in Setne n. 2. 11 (mnh-u;) 
and ibid., 2, 21, as well, I think, as in Rhind l, 2. 13; though here a quite different form may well be a 
reduplication of the phonetic h. 

Dr. Erichsen is modestly insistent that his book is for beginners only. Tho.se ho assumes to be already 
acquainted with the older Egc-ptian language and to approach demotic from that side. Hence, perhaps, the 
priority in his work of the literary texts over the documents, which are to follow in a second volume. Hence 
also his choice of the ' historical' transliteration sponsored by .Sethe, rather than the Coptically inclined 
system of Griffith and Thompson, the advantages of which, however, he acknowledges. 

'Without entering upon the vexed question of the principles of demotic transliteration, and assuming that 
Dr. Erichsen had to choose one or the other of these two .systems, one may stiU question the wisdom of his 
choice, however attractive it appears at first sight. Literary texts written in demotic form a very small 
minority of the mass of demotic WTitings, and new examples rarely come to light. On the other hand, our 
museums still contain large numbers of unedited documents, and the published examples stiU present a 
large field for historical, legal, and economic re.search. The approach to these texts is naturally more from 
the side of Greek and Coptic, and from this point of view the Griffith-Thompson system of transliteration is 
far more useful and less bewildering than the ‘historical’ system; and the inconvenience of the confusion 
between a small number of simple and common words which immediately strikes the Eg\-ptologist familiar 
with the normal transliteration of Middle and Late Egj-ptian upon his first contact with demotic is superficial, 
and easily overcome. But this is an expression of opinion rather than a serious criticism, and one, no doubt, 
with which most Egyptologists will not agree. 

S. R. K. Glaxctlle. 


Un Livre d'ecolkr du HR suck airiiit .J.-C. By 0. Guer.aud and P. Jouguet. (Publications de la Societe 
Royale Egj-ptienne de PapcTologie ; Textes et Documents, ii.) Cairo: Institut fran9ai5 d’Archeologie 
orientate, 1938. 4to. fiO pp., 10 pis. P.T. 50. 

A useful inventorv of Les Papyrus scolaires has recently been published by P. CoUart in Melanges offerts 
a. A.-M. Desrousseaux (Paris, 1937). pp. 09-80. They are many and varied, but the present text is as im- 
portant and interesting as anv. first for its date (the editors assign it to the last quarter of the third century 
B.c. but if we see a reference to the battle of Raphia in line 101. it must be later than 217 B.c.), and then 
for its contents. It comprises 242 lines and consists of part of a single roll, the beginning and upper part of 
the whole beinv lost. The fir.'t part of the work contains tables of letters, .syllables, and numbers ; also lists 
of the Macedonian months, the Olympian gods, and rivers, and words running from one to five syllables. The 
second part contains an anthology of Greek verse. First come two passages from Euripides (Phoen. 529-34 
and Ino. fr. 420 Mauck'-). in which the syllables, but not the words, are separated by points. In the first 
passage each verse occupies two lines, the division being determined by the caesura. Xext, under the heading 
“Err-q, comes Odyssey v, 116-24 (a queer choice for a school-book!), and then two new Hellenistic epigrams. 
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The first describes the elaborate architecture of a fountain and (apparently) its dedication to Euergetes 
and Berenice. The vocabulary is technical and the meaning in several places remains uncertain. Lines 
143—4 are transcribed thus by the editors: 

09 Kai Xdtvov [8 d 10 l.JiJ/caTO Saif/iXes otKcuc 
KTiaiia TTa . [. . A]eu#o)i' iK-noStaas arayova 

In 143 it seems probable that, as Korte has suggested {ArcMv. 13 (1938), 106), we should read odSdx efij^j/caro. 
In 144 the editors interpret the neologism eKiroSiaas as ‘having liberated', and complete cto . [ to 7ra[Aiv, the 
donor having cleaned out an old spring, or alternatively to 77d[pot;, ‘ayant mis au jour la blanche coulee de 
Paros’, cf. Strabo v, 224. A third possibility is -!rd[yov, ‘of the hfil-side', and eK-nohLaas may be a slip for 
cfiTTohlaas, ‘having trapped’. The second epigram commemorates Philopator's erection of a temple to 
Homer, cf. Aelian, V.H. xin, 22. The editors were baffled by line 157, but Korte has since proposed 

emaTO virep StS[ax^9, yroas(?) icjar* di-ap, repevos. 

ymvs is unsatisfactory and seems too long. Perhaps W will fill the gap. For /car’ ovap, ‘in consequence of 
a dream", see L. and S.^, s.v. ovap. After the epigrams come three passages from Middle or Kew Comedy, all 
monologues of cooks. The first two, containing 8 and 15 lines respectiveh', are new. The third (31 lines) 
partly coincides with the excerpt of Athenaeus (ix, 382c) from the 0oLviKiSr]; of Straton, with its well- 
known reference to Philetas’ dictionary of ‘glosses’. The divergencies between the two texts are striking, 
that of the papjTus being generally preferable. The roll concludes with tables of square numbers and the 
fractions of the drachma. Altogether this is a very interesting discovery, and the editing is worthy of it. The 
introduction, especially the section treating of anthologies in the pap^Ti. is extremely informing, and the 
plates are excellent. 

E. A. B.vbbee. 

Bornan Glass from Karanis found by the University of Michigan Archaeological Expedition in Egypt. 1924-29. 

Bj- DoN.tLD B. Haeden. (L'niversity of Michigan Studies. Humanistic Series, vol. xli.) Ann Arbor. 

University of Michigan Press, 1936. 4to. xviii-f-349 pp., 22 pis., 4 figs, and frontispiece. $4.00. 

In this book Mr. Harden has fiOed a long-felt want. Kisa perhaps might have done it, had he hved to 
complete his work. Mot only has Harden had the advantage of Lucas’s work on the composition of Eg>-ptian 
glass and Beck's wide knowledge of glass from aU the world over, but he has had the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Turner of the Department of Glass Technology in Sheffield University. Thus we are given a really 
scientific study of the material used, its composition with the differing effects of weathering on the different 
qualities, and also the technicalities of glass-working. Added to this is Harden's own comparative study of 
his glass with that known from all parts of the Roman Empire, his classification of t\-pes and qualities, 
and his attempts at dating the various classes. He is singularly well qualified for the undertaking owing to 
his wide experience of the subject ; other studies of his being a general survey of Early Byzantine and Later 
Glass Lamps in conjunction with Airs. Crowfoot (JEA 17, 196-208). a note on some glass from Kineveh 
{Ann. Arch. Anthr. 20, 184-6). and a study of 39 pieces of fifth- to sixth-century Glass frmn Kish also in 
Alesopotamia (Iraq 1, 131-6). This being so, it is not difficult to see that we have before us a book of prime 
importance. 

Kom AVashim, as Karanis is now called, has been unsatisfactory in many ways, and not least in the 
difficulty it presented of dating the contents of any given room. AVhile in use the floors of the rooms gradually 
rose higher and higher owing to accumulations cf sand, &c. A greater difficulty was encountered in the 
fact that as the city levels grew higher, so did the houses. Hence the lower rooms of a house in due time 
became its cellars. AU the same it is disappointing that no dated coins or papyri seem to have been found 
in absolute connexion with the glass. Hence the author is reduced to a consideration of generalities, and 
such comparisons as he can get from abroad. Thus we are stiU only able to speak in centuries. It is. however, 
a great advance to have the periods of each tj'pe of glass settled within reasonable limits, for at least one 
site in the Roman world. 

However, it proves dangerous to rely on a single site. A piece from Hawara shows that Class xi existed 
much earlier than Kom Washim provides any evidence for, and in the same way an isolated find by Petrie 
of a Class i dish shows this tj-pe to have existed much earlier than anvthing found at Kom M’ashim. At our 
site the use of glass seems to have been most general during the fourth century a.d., and the reason for this 
is no doubt that suggested on p. 41, namely the remission by Constantine of the tax on glass, or at least on 
that exported to Rome. 
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During the first and second centuries the export trade from Egx’pt covered all Europe from south Russia 
westward, though this was probably from Alexandria rather than Karanis, for nothing of this date was 
found there and indeed it is not yet certain that glass was made there. 

Harden's book is far more than a mere catalogue of the glass from Kom Washlni, for it is a study of the 
whole subject, in so far as that can elucidate the problems under consideration. In a general introduction 
of forty-six pages the author treats of the technique of glass working, blowing, and decoration, of the com- 
position of the material, and the effects of ‘weathering" on each variety. Then we have a full discussion of 
the factors bearing on the dating, and here it is necessary to consider the glass from Syria, that other great 
centre of dissemination. Unfortunately the S^wian products are no better dated than the Eg^-ptian, and 
curiously enough it is material from France and Germany which gives most of the information. SjTiaii glass 
seems to be of a rather bluer tinge than the Egj-ptian, and in Europe factories seem to have been established 
at an early date. There is some evidence of Egj-ptian craftsmen, though not necessarily glass-workers, being 
settled in Gaul and the Rhineland. Those who know the Egyptian's horror of foreign travel cannot but 
marvel at such a phenomenon. 

Kom Washim produced no glass of the first century a.d., and indeed the lower strata of the mound 
hardly produced antiquities at all; a fact, we might add, only too well known to the sabbakhln. Harden’s 
dating for some of his earlier glass is earlier than that given b\’ the excavators themselves, but for this he 
gives reasons that seem cogent. In fact the whole of his material falls between c. a.d. 100 and c. a.d. 450. 
There was practically no evidence of occupation after a.d. 400, and none at all for anything after c. a.d. 460. 
Xor were there any of the new t\-pes which elsewhere are known to belong to the sixth century, and which 
link on to the Arab rather than the Roman scries. Thus we know with reasonable certainty the limits within 
which to date our glass, and it is unfortunate that it is not possible to be more precise within those limits. 
A number of groups were found, which one would have thought could be ‘sequence-dated’. But still, do 
what one will, one cannot get away from Constantine and the fourth century. The reviewer tried to 
sequence-date his ten boxfuls of glass from this site by means of the material then available, and was 
reduced to this ; a date he is glad to find in agreement with the results he obtained on reworking it with 
Harden's dates. 

The author is no more able than was the reviewer to explain the constriction at the base of the neck 
which is so common a feature of the flasks. It must have served some purpose, as it is not incidental to the 
manufacture, but is made intentionally by a separate process. The conical forms have always been evidently 
lamp-glasses, though hitherto there has been no proof of this other than the shape. Now. however, one of these 
glasses has been found with the remains of a little oil in it, which clinches the argumerit. The fruit-dishes. 
Class I. are verv common in Egypt, but are not found at all in S\Tia. and indeed only very rarely in other 
countries. It seems strange, for they are delightful things, and, one would have thought, an ornament to any 
table of anv aoe. The glass bracelets which are still so characteristic of the Near East were being made then. 
Those of Roman date were monochrome, mostly black, while the pro- and post-Romans preferred them varie- 
gated, as indeed do their descendants to-day. Harden considers that what look like lenses were magnifj-ing 
glasses, and quotes evidence that such were used as early as the fourth century B.c. at Carthage, and 
perhaps even as early as 1600-1200 B.c. in Crete. The Cretan ones, of course, were made of crystal. That 
attractive product of antiquity, the mOlefiori glass, Avas made at Alexandria and exported thence all over 
the Roman world. 

In a work on so laree a scale many points of interest emerge, of Avhich a few have been mentioned in the 
last paragraph, and similarly there are bound to be one or two things on Avhich the carping critic may pitch. 
One is that a tabulation of the periods of the shapes Ai ould have been helpful to the reader. Again, although 
one knows what a terrible labour indexes arc, and the present book includes six, one cannot but regret the 
absence of a general one. which would have accommodated all kinds of useful information. Mr. Harden 
probably did not intend his remark about the scarcity of good glass before the early nineteenth century to 
be quite as sweeping as it has turned out to be. There was much beautiful Venetian and German glass at 
least from the sixteenth centurv onwards, and no one could a.sk for liner specimens than are found in the 
eighteenth centurv. One Avould have thought Xo. 793 rvould date itself by its shape, for it is a small copy of 
a type of pottery amphora Avhich is well known and must be well dated. The glasses are often found stored 
in baskets, pithoi, and highly decorated wooden chests, and some of those under discussion actually were. 
While perhaps it was not worth Avhile to publish the baskets, the shapes of the pithoi might have given some 
further clue to the dates of the contents. The wooden chests are sometimes very handsome pieces of furniture 
and weU worth illustrating for their oum sakes. 
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The above are mosth’ small points, and Mr. Harden is to be congratulated on having produced a classic, 
for his book will always be a standard work of reference. It has been very favourably reviewed, and from 
a totally different angle, by Mr. W. A. Thorpe in Cl. Rev. 51 (1937), 144-6. 

G. A. Wainwthght. 


Glazed Tiles frorn a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantlr. By Willi.vm C. H.wes. (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Papers, J7o. 3.) New York, Metropolitan Museum, 1937. 4to. 46 pp., 13 pis. $2.00. 

The publication of the Metropolitan Museum Studies was suspended at the completion of Vol. v, and its 
place has been taken by Papers forming separate monographs of varying length, each to be published as a 
unit and sold at a price commensurate with its length and number of illustrations. The present study by 
Mr. Hayes deals with the Museum collection of faience objects from the Ramesside Palace at Kantlr in the 
eastern Delta, about five miles north of Fakus. Early in 1921 it was known that the fellahin had discovered 
the site of a faience factory in the neighbourhood of the village, as terracotta moulds for ring-bezels, plaques, 
and scarabs were then coming into the hands of Cairo dealers in antiquities. It was, I believe, the late 
Mr. Blanchard who first traced these objects to their source, and he secured from this locality moulds for 
scarabs and ring-bezels of most of the Ramesside Pharaohs. It was from Cairo dealers that the Metropolitan 
Museum bought the fragments of glazed tiles and statues which form the subject of Hayes’ monograph, 
and the Louvre acquired the faience decoration of a doorway of Sethos I which was reported to have come 
from the same place. Early in 1928 Mahmud Effendi Hamza of the Cairo Museum was sent to Kantir to 
inspect and report on the site. Later, he was commissioned by M. Lacau to carrj' out excavations there, 
and a report on this work by Hamza is printed in Ann. Serv. 30, 31-68, with Pis. i-iv. 

L’nfortunateh' nearly all the specimens acquired by the Metropolitan Museum are fragmentary, and the 
glazed surfaces of the tiles have suffered from the dampness of the earth in which they have lain for many 
centuries. There are no reproductions in colour, and to realize what the tiles were like in their original state 
we must compare the fragments with the perfect polychrome specimens from the palaces of Ramesside date at 
Tell el-Yahudiyah and Medina! Habu preserved in the Cairo and other museums. One of these is given in 
colour by Henry Wallis, Egyptian Ceramic Art, 1900. PI. v, and others in collotype by Daressy, Ann. Serv. 11, 
Pis. ii-iv of his article, pp. 49 ff., but these reproductions do not give the brilliancy of the originals. AH the 
resources of art were employed on them, and Wallis (Egyptian Ceramic Art: The MacGregor Collection, 1898, 
p. xvii) writes : ‘ We find therein bas-relief, inlaying, and a palette of the widest range : nothing can be imagined 
in ceramic art more masterly than the modelling of the human figures and animal forms. . . . The types of 
the different nationalities (prisoners of war) are seized with an accuracy that may be termed scientific ; 
their costumes display a wealth of imaginative details worked out in schemes of colour so resplendent and 
harmonious as to be the delight of all artists.’ For deep and brilliant colouring the Ramesside tiles have only 
been equalled, but not surpassed, by the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century potters of Isnik and Kutahia 
in Asia Minor. It is much to be hoped that before many years have passed a competent ceramist will 
publish in colour the magnificent examples of Egyptian polychrome tiles dispersed throughout the 
museums of Egypt, Europe, and America. Such a work might well be undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

A very interesting section of Hayes's monograph deals with the stairway and platform tiles and glazed 
statues which he believes belonged to the Throne Dais; his reconstruction (Fig. 1, p. 13) of their original 
position is convincing. Another section is devoted to the rectangular plaques with figures of foreigners, 
probabh’ from the walls of the Throne Room. In a third section the inlay tiles are described, and among 
these are figures of bound captives representing Nubians, Libyans, Hittites, Mesopotamians, Sjuians, and 
Sea Peoples. The dado tile with canal scene (PI. xii) is very similar to some pieces discovered in the ruins 
of the palace of Akhenaten at El-‘Amamah, and the figures of women (alas ! mere chips) Hayes regards as 
coming from the private rooms of the palace. It is worth noting here that in the description of the Delta 
Residence of the Ramesside kings preserved in Pap. Anastasi III it is said that Pi-Ra'messe ‘was dazzling 
with halls of lapis and turquoise’, which certainly refers not to real lapis lazuli and turquoise, but to glaze- 
ware tiles of their colours. The faience bricks (PI. 1) from foundation-deposits of a budding of Ramesses II 
at Kantir may well belong to buddings in the royal palace itself. 

In his introductory paragraphs Hayes discusses the subject of the site of the famous Delta Residence 
of the Ramesside kings, about which much has been written in recent years. It uld be remembered that 
in 1918 Dr. Gardiner (JEA 5, 127-38, 179-200, 242-71) proposed, "with some qualification of doubt’, to 
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identify the site of the palace Pi-Ra'messe with Pelusium. Twelve years later M. Jlontet {Rev. Bill., 
January 1930) argued that its site must be Tanis. In the same year Jlahmud Eff. Hamza, after excavating 
at Kantir and discovering hundreds of inscribed tiles and terracotta moulds bearing names of Kamesside 
kings, as well as a large faience head of a Semitic captive modelled in the round, concluded that Kantir 
must he the site of the Delta Residence, and gave his reasons for this conclusion. In 1933 Gardiner ( J EA 19, 
122-8) returned to the subject and confessed that his ‘identification of Pi-Ra'messe with Pelusium was a 
mistake and that Brugsch's old identification of the Ramesside capital with Tanis. if not finally demonstrable 
at present, is at least a thousand times more defensible’. Gardiner says that he owed his conversion 'partly 
to new discoveries of Montet, the present excavator of Tanis, and partly to other considerations ’ which he 
sets out in his paper. Gardiner (p. 128) dismisses Hamza's identification by saying that it ‘rests upon no 
serious grounds at all. The potsherds mentioning Pi-Ra'messe are fragments of wine-jars and merely 
indicate the geographical position of the vineyards in question.' This is hardly a fair statement of Hamza's 
position, for the Assistant Keeper of the Cairo Museum ably sums up in his Report the evidence he had 
obtained at Kantir, and it rests on much more reliable grounds than the mere finding of ostraca naming 
Pi-Ra'messe. Hayes inclines to accept Hamza’s identification of the palace at Kantir with the Delta Resi- 
dence of the Ramesside kings. He writes, ‘We possess a practically unbroken series of royal Ramesside 
monuments from Kantir, covering a period of almost two hundred years and indicating definitely that the 
ancient town situated there was by no means a momentary phenomenon fostered by the whim of a single 
king, but was a place permanently in the royal favour and frequented by nearly all members of the two great 
dynasties which comprised the Ramesside period. . . . Temples to the gods Amun, Re', Ptah, and Seth 
existed there, as we know from ancient records that they did at Per-Ra'inesse Mry-Amun ; and the names 
of Montu (with mention of a temple to the god). Mut. Khonsu, and Sekhniet occur on a monument from 
the site. Two fine tomb doorways, obviously belonging to person.^ of wealth and position, have already 
come from Kantir. The tiles of Sethy I and Raniesses II are clearly from an elaborate royal palace, as are 
probably also a number of inscribed architectural elements found on the site.’ Hayes (p. S) sums up his 
position regarding the problem thus: 'Further excavation is required before the identification can be 
fully established, but the concrete archaeological evidence already discovered at Kantir far outweighs, in 
the opinion of the present writer, the purely philological arguments which have been advanced to prove 
that the Delta residence of the Ramessides ccas situated at San-el-Hagar (twenty-five kilometers to the 
north of the site under discussion) or elsewhere. Whatever the ultimate solution to the problem may be, 
it is undeniable that Kantir was, throughout the whole of the Ramesside period, a royal palace city of great 
importance and that the question of its identity with Per-Ra'mese Mry-Amun is one cchich deserves very 
serious consideration.’ The present reviewer examined all the evidence when IMahmud Eff. Hamza was 
writing his report and agreed with him that the site of the Delta Residence of the Ramesside kings must be 
Kantir, for there is not a scrap of archaeological evidence to indicate that a royal palace of Ramesside date 
ever existed at Tanis or Pelusium. 

P. E. Xewbebry. 


Les Declarations d'innocence {Line des Morts. chapitre 12}). By Ch. M.vystre. (Recherches d'archeolot’ie, 
de philologie et d'histoire, tome 7.) Cairo, Institut fran^ais d’arch. or. 1937. 8vo. 161pp. P.T. 80. 

For this edition of the Declarations of Innocence, M. Mavstre has studied no less than forty MSS. AH 
the more important readings are given in parallel horizontal lines, after the manner of KaviUe's Totenbuch, 
and the remaining versions are indicated in the critical apparatus. The line-numbers of the MSS. have, 
however, been omitted. Despite this large number of parallels, several sentences still defy translation. 

The author examines the different versions at great length, and reconstructs a genealogy of the most 
important MSS. From the absence of any text older than the Eighteenth Demasty, he concludes that the 
archetype was composed during the Second Intermediate Period. He also makes the interesting point that 
the forty-two gods invoked can have no relation to the number of nomes of Egypt, for the provenance of 
each god is expressly stated and their distribution is quite unequal. Upper Egv-pt south of Heracleopolis, 
for example, is represented by only three nomes. 

It cannot be said, however, that the book contributes much that is new ; a discussion of the ethical and 
religious problems raised by the text would have added greatly to its general interest and value. 

Paul C. Smither. 


R 
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Medinet Habu, III: The Calendar, The ‘Slaughter-House' , and Minor Records of Ramses III. By The Epi- 
graphic Survey. (The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, vol. xxm.) Chicago, The 
University Press, 1934. Folio, xvi+2 pp., 62 pis. $18.00. 

The work of the Epigraphic Survey of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is now so well 
established that there is little for a reviewer to do but giv'e thanks for the new texts offered for study. The 
third volume of the survey of MadJnat Habu contains Pis. 131-92, comprising, mth the exception of the 
frontispiece in colour, for the most part photographs reproduced by collotype followed by line-drawings 
of the same scenes. The worn and patched sandstone of Madinat Habu, with its poor Twentieth-Djnasty 
hieroglj’phic forms, presents as unpalatable material as could be found anywhere in Egj’pt on such a large 
scale, and the magnificent results achieved in this volume are as close to perfection as any method known 
to copyists could attain. They fuUy justify the long processes involved in the combined labours of photo- 
grapher, artist, and epigrapher, and the constant checking to which they have been submitted. Kor should 
there be any criticism of the expense that has been put into the reproduction in book form, for the time will 
come when no de\-ice will be sufficient to recover from the temple walls even as much of these texts as now 
exists. This volume is a little smaller in format than its two predecessors — a concession to convenience in 
handling which wiU be appreciated ; but it is hoped that the editor will not attempt to reduce the size any 
more, as thereby much detail in the dranings, representing hours of work in the field, will be lost to the 
student. 

The plates are prefaced b\’ a brief description which gives a very adequate general account of the texts 
and scenes copied. The greater part are occupied with the calendar inscription of Ramesses III on the outer 
face of the south wall of the temple. Much of this had been copied before by ChampoUion, Greene, Diimichen 
(who has WTitten most on the subject), and finally Daressy, but since Dumichen’s day there has been very 
little serious study of this remarkably intere.sting text (incidentally ‘the longest Egj-ptian hierogh-phic text 
extant"). Pis. 170-80 deal with the reliefs and inscriptions on two rooms in the SW. corner of the temple, 
called by Dr. Kelson ' the temple slaughter-house’. They depict the slaughtering of cattle and other animals, 
the preparation of meat offerings, as weU as the king offering to the Theban gods. At the end of the volume 
are collected six plates illustrating stones, bearing fragments of the Ramesseum calendar (from which that 
of Ramesses III was copied), which were used in later additions to the Eighteenth-Dynasty temple at 
Madinat Habu. 

Dr. Kelson notes that the text in the calendar inscription is corrupt through the ‘accumulated errors 
of successive ancient copjdsts ’, though it is frequently capable of restoration from the nature of the text 
with its numerous figures and dates (the editors indicate restorations of which they are certain by dotted 
lines) ; and perhaps the highest compliment one can pay to the book is to quote the chivalrous tribute to the 
Egyptologists of the Kineteenth Century at the end of the preface: ‘Much of the unsatisfactory quality that 
has been at times attributed to earlier modem copies is due not to the poor work of the modern draughtsman 
but to the errors of the ancient scribes.’ 

S. R. K. Glanville. 


The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt: a Study of Greek and Egyptian Influences in Ptolemaic Architecture and Sculpture. 

By Ibk.\hem Koshy, Ph.D. (Bond.). Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1937. 

8vo. xii— 153 pp., 18 pis. 15s. net. 

The author, Ibrahim Koshy, is a lecturer in Ancient History in the L'niversity of Cairo, and the book is 
the thesis presented by him for the degree of Ph.D. Its scope is defined by the sub-title: it is an attempt to 
determine to what extent Greek art was influenced by Egv'ptian and Eg\-ptian by Greek in the Ptolemaic 
period. This weU-chosen subject is treated with understanding and sound judgement, and it is evident that 
the author has carefully studied all the available material. Katurally his survey of Greek architecture and 
sculpture owes a great deal to the work of Breccia, Thiersch, Pfuhl, LavTCnce. and other archaeologists ; and 
it is a pity that Schutz’s Typus des hellenistisch-agyptischen Hanses appeared too late for him to utilize it. 
His main conclusion is that the difference between Greek art and Egyptian art was too deep-seated to permit 
of amalgamation and that such attempts at fusion as can be detected were superficial and far from happy. 
Which probably no one will dispute. 


C. C. EnGAE.f 
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The Saints of Egypt. By De Lacy O’Leary, D.D. London, S.P.C.K., 1937. 8yo. x + 286 pp. 126’. 6d. 

Our knowledge of the (Christian) hagiology of Egypt depends mostly upon th.e Syyiaxarium Alexandrinum 
of the Copts, now extant only in Arabic with some help from the Antiphonarium jLsJl and 

the Theotokia, and references in inscriptions and letters, and some sermons of. and about, the Christian saints. 
Dr. O’Leary has himself given us provisional editions of the Antiphonarium and the Theotokia, but on the 
latter at least there is still much work to be done: of the iS>Tiaxarium we have two modern texts, that of 
J. Forget in the CSCO. Be\Tout, 1905-12. and that of R. Basset in the Patrologia Oritntalis, Paris (n.d., 
but concluded about 1929) ; there is a Latin translation of the former and a French translation of the latter ; 
and of this at least I can claim a fairly close acquaintance as, wearied by the long delay in the appearance of 
an alphabetical index (the Synaxarium is of course arranged chronologically). I made one for myself in 192(1. 

Dr. O'Leary has used these and other subsidiary materials to put together a list of the Eg\’ptian saints, 
with brief biographies; and his bibliographical annotations will be u.seful. There are some misprints, 
especially when he quotes Greek ; but this is probably because the book was printefl at Madras, and proof- 
reading may have been difficult. This, however, hardly excuses the implication (p. 29) that Aswan and 
Syene are two different places. 

The bulk of the book is best described in the author's preface: 

The following pages aim at providing a compendium of information about the mart_\TS and other saints 
honoured in the Coptic Church, for the most part folloning the biographies given in the Jacobite (Egyp- 
tian) Synaxarium, but with some additional matter iieces.sary to illustrate those lives. References are 
given to the manuscript and printed .sources. So far as the manuscripts are concerned, it has been my 
aim to include all codices in the libraries of Europe , , . , 

This was an ambitious design. There are copies and fragments of the Theotokia in the United Kingdom which 
give in hymns (I have collected details of most of them my.self) stories of saints not mentioned here, and I 
suspect that there is much more in the Continental libraries. But the reader will find much useful material 
in the rest of the Introduction; a sketch of the foundation of the Church of Alexantbia, with a list of the 
Patriarchs until the Middle Ages; of the Coptic language (this is slight); of the Eg_\-ptian mart,\Ts; of the 
Egyptian monks; and of the Coptic calendar (where there should have been mention of M. Chaine's 
monumental work La Chronologie des temps chntiens de I'Egypte et de I'Ethiopie, Paris, 192.5). 

The whole is a book most useful to the Coptic scholar and the student of Egyptian Christianity generally. 

Stephen Gaselee. 

Die Xetzfischer des Aischylos und der Inachos des Sophokles. By R. Pfeiffer. (Sitzungsb. Miinchen, 1938, 
Heft 2.) 8vo. 62 pp. 

In this pamphlet the learned author republishes the fragments of Ae.schylus' AiktvovXkoL (PSI 1209) 
and Sophocles’ Tvaxos (Tebtunis Pap\Ti in, Ko. 692) and discusses these difficult texts with his customary 
insight. His supplements are generally plausible, but T[A7)go<T’ deSpdmv (p. 4) surely involves an iUieit elision. 
He convincingly claims the Tebtunis fragments for Sophocles’ "Ivaxos and proves that the plav was a 
Satyric drama of the normal type. 

E. A. Barber. 

Histoire des Institutions et da droit prive de I'ancienne Egypte: i. Des Origines d la fin de la IV^ Dynastie; 
II. La F® Dynastie-, iii. La VP Dynastie et le Demernbrement de V Empire. By .1. Pirenne. Brussels, 
Fondation eg\ptologique Reine Elisabeth. 1932, 1934, 193.5. 8vo. xii. 396, 568. viii — 653 pp. 
40 belgas each. 

The last few years have seen a notable increase in the interest devoted to what one might term the social 
aspects of Ancient Egj-pt. In these studies Pirenne has been a prime mover, and this work is his largest and 
most valuable contribution. He traces the legal and social development of Egypt from the earliest times 
down to the end of Dyn. VI. In hissurveyof prehistoric Egypt he follows in the main the theorv put forward 
in Sethe's I'rgeschichte, but he denies that there ever was a Heliopolitan kingdom. In addition he has much 
to say of interest concerning this earliest Egypt, especially in the emphasis laid on the distinction between 
the commercial and urban Delta and the agricultural and seigneurial organization of Upper Egypt. 

In historic times, Egypt is shown first of all as a country in which very largely there w as ei£ualitv of 
opportunity, the hereditary principle was absent and any man could rise to the highest positions in the 
state. A change is brought about w ith the reforms of Dyn. IV, and in Dyn. V the civil and military powers 
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cease to be divorced the one from the other, and as time passes so offices tend to become hereditary and the 
king is compelled to offer increasingly large and exacting grants and immunities to the nobles and the priest- 
hood, grants and immunities which in the end undermined the power, privileges, and wealth of the king and 
brought him and the whole country to the point of collapse. It is unfortunate, however, that while these 
successive stages are clearly described no real attempt is made to relate them to the known history of the 
times. Even a brief sketch of the history of each dj-nasty would have greatly increased the value of this work. 

In addition, all the important legal and other texts are translated in appendices, lists of officials and titles 
are appended to the various chapters and sections, and each djmasty is furnished with numbered lists of 
persons and their titles and anabdical lists of these same titles. If only these hsts and indexes had been 
complete and accurate, the whole work would have been of the utmost value, but it requires only a brief 
and superficial search to reveal that neither the appendices to the chapters nor the indexes to the dynasties 
are complete, and in some cases, unfortunately, they do not always agree with one another. 

There can be no doubt that the general lines of this work are sound, that many of its conclusions can be 
admitted to be true, and that the legal analyses of the texts are acute, valuable, and suggestive. But the 
position is not so fortunate when one comes to questions of detail. The treatment and correct translation 
of titles is the basis of this or any similar work, and it is precisely here that one is filled with grave disquiet. 

In the first place, it is clear (especially in the first volume) that Pirenne’s information is not all first- 
hand and is often based on inaccurate and out-of-date sources (e.g. the list of the nomes in \ ol. I blindly 
repeats errors and theories which have long since been disproved), and his knowledge of hierogh'phic, as he 
indeed admits, is distinctlj- limited. Secondly, many of the translations are of doubtful value and accuracy, 
and not infrequently identical phrases are translated in different ways. Thirdly, the translation of many 
titles seems to be purely arbitrary, almost as though they were selected to suit the wTiter’s ideas, and often 
do not agree with known and accepted facts: e.g. there appears to be no valid evidence in support of the 
translation of 'medou Hap' as ‘porte-parole d’ Apis’. Fourtlily, this hasty translation and inadequate 
philological equipment has led to the creation of quite fictitious titles: a glaring instance occurs in Vol. n, 
p. 254, -n here the personal name Hmc is misread, and a title referring to the Court (hniv) is invented. Finally, 
it must be confessed that many of the generalizations and statements of fact based on the study of the titles 
are WTong or misleading. To enumerate these would entail a needlessly long review ; it will suffice to quote 
a few examples, all relative to one group of titles, which has been selected quite at random: (1) 'tepi kher 
nisout, . . . titre porte exclusivement par les sah adj mer' (Vol. n, p. 118, n. 3) : but in Dyn. V, out of 33 sab 
adj mer, 10 did not bear the title tepi kher nisout, and of 39 tepi kher nisout no less than 16 were not sab adj 
mer ; (2) ‘ un seul vizir (V. 37) . . . porte a la fois les deux litres iripat et tepi kher nisout, sans se donner en meme 
temps comme ayant ete sab adj mer’ (Vol. n, p. 129, n. 7), quite overlooking the vizir V. 28; (3) ‘en meme 
temps que les gouvemeurs de nomes, sab adj mer, prennent le titre de medou rekhit, ds s'intitulent ioun 
kenmout ’ (Vol. ii, p. 152), and ‘ depuis la V^ dynastie, tous les sab adj mer . . . portent le titre de medou rekhit . . . ; 
ils sont, en outre, tepi kher nisout’ (Vol. ii, p. 158): for the last statement see above under (1), for the rest, 
of 33 sab adj mer, 15 were not medou rekhit and 17 were not ioun kenmout, whOe of 27 medou rekhit 9 were 
not sah adj mer and 11 were not ioun kenmout, and of 20 ioun kenmout, 4 were not sab adj mer and 4 were 
not medou rekhit. Eventually it may prove that Pirenne is absolutely right, but on such evidence as is 
available at present and on the lists published by Pirenne himself, these statements are not only far too 
sweeping, thev are also misleading and WTong. L nfortunately these are far from being the only errors of 
this t_\-pe, and the treatment of the titles and all conclusions derived from them must be treated with the 
utmost reserve. 

The reviewer started to read these pages with feelings of pleasant anticipation ; he has read them with 
great interest and no little profit and stimulation, but at the same time it has to be confessed regretfully 
that this work cannot be recommended either to the advanced student or to the beginner without the 
qualification that it and its conclusions must be approached with great caution, and that it is imperative 
that all titles and lists and the discussion of them be submitted to critical and rigorous checking. 

H. W. F.virjlvx. 

Catalogue des Ostraca hieratiques litteraires de Deir el Medineh. By G. Posenee. (Documents et fouiUes de 
ITnstitut fran^ais d'archeologie orientale du Caire, tome I.) Troisieme fascicule. Cairo, Institut 
frangais d’arch. or., 1938. 4to. vii-1-20 pp., 38 pis. P.T. 65. 

In the preface to Volume i, which is included in this part, M. Posener points out the importance of these 
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ostraoa for an understanding of the language and literature of the Ramesside Age; the}’ yield not only 
interesting variants of well-known classics, but also new texts. 

The part under review contains the indices. Alt the ostraca ’which give versions of previously known 
texts are here correlated. A list of ostraca without parallels elsewhere is also "iven. but the author does not 
indicate the character of these. Judging from the ones included in the present part they are very varied 
indeed. A number are clearly magical, and even a medical prescription is included (Xo. lllOl). There is an 
interesting example of propaganda on behalf of the god Ptah (Xo. 1088). entitled. 'Here begins the descrip- 
tion of the might of Ptah South of his Wall, to inform men and people of the power and strength of the 
august God, the chief of the Ennead, who created himself. . .’ A large ostracon (Xo. 1007) contains part of 
a new and interesting Late-Egyptian story, but the text is unfortunately very corrupt. It need hardly be 
added that the plates show the same high standard of clarity and accuracy as in the previous parts. 

P.VUL C. SmTHER. 


La Premihe Domination perse en Egijpte. By G. Posener. (Bibliotheque d’etude . . . tome xi.) Cairo. Im- 
primerie de ITnst. fr., 1936. 4to. xiv-i-206 pp., 17 pis. P.T. 160. 

M. Posener has clearly spent much time and taken much trouble with his inscriptions of the Achaemcnid 
period, hitherto scattered as regards publication, but now for the first time gathered together into one 
volume. The number of the texts considered is well over a hundred, but the majority of these are short, from 
vessels and small objects. The most important text historically is that of the naophorous statuette of 
Wdi-Iir-rs-nt, from Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, which has received frequent notice in the past and uhich con- 
tains an account of the arrival and rule of Cambyses. The owner of the statue was an important civil official 
both before and after the beginning of the Persian dominion and no doubt owed the continuance of this 
importance to his adherence to the Persian cause, yet he was able to intercede with Cambyses and Darius 
in favour of his native city of Sais. From this account M. Posener. unlike previous writers upon the subject, 
sees reasons for doubting that aspect of Cambyses which, based on the writings of the classical authors, 
describes him as a man of violence. The violence is to be attributed rather to the entry of the ‘strangers 
of all foreign countries’ into Egypt with the Persian invasion than to the personal character of Cambyses. 
In addition the author finds nothing to support Herodotus’ account of the slaying of the Apis, since the dates 
of the births and burials of the bulls from the Serapeum stelae seem rather to indicate that at this time two 
Apis bulls were living simultaneously. Some stelae from the Canal District and a large number of rock in- 
scriptions from the Wadi Kammamat form the greater part of the remaining texts considered. Alt the texts 
are accompanied by commentaries and are followed later by a chapter in which the historical conclusions 
are drawn, a chapter which will be of great use to historians. There is also a chapter on the Egj-ptian 
transcriptions of Persian proper names, and the usual indices enable the reader to find his way about. 
The presence at the head of each page of the number of the inscription there referred to is a happy character- 
istic. Onlv about a third of the texts is represented in the photographic plates, but as each text is provided 
with its own bibliography it is usually possible to obtain some sort of facsimile. Particular care has been 
taken in the case of the very fragmentary stela of Darius I from Kabrit, of which almost every avadable 
piece has been somehow reproduced. 

A few points of textual interest may be noted: 

Inscr. lc,1.28(p. IS): tiriUj might be for r mn (It (Wb., v, 509, 19). since there is nothing to indicate that 
is plural. 

Inscr. 1 E, 1. 45 : ■ His Jlajesty allowed them to be given ^ ^ in order that they might perform every work 
of theirs : and I furnished them with all things useful to them and all their accessories . . .' Here is a clear 
case of nfr meaning ’necessary', a meaning which it probably has in the funerary formulae in the phrase 
mentioned, but which translators hesitate to give it. 

Inscr. 2 1. 2: ^ (sic) ^17. )M. Posener refers to dr. nht. and hn i as possible renderings of v_:. Ls not 
u<f more likely than any of these ? If'/ h,’sii-t was used by Ramesses II. Ramesses HI, and Sethos II in their 
titularies, and iPfhisivt nb(w)t by two late Ethiopian kings. It is possible also, since the te.xt depends wholly 
on the copy of Rosellini (see pi. i). that the beginning of the word was omitted. 

Inscrr. 16-19, pp. 106-7: ^ = hisict nb{u')f, not hist hisict nb(u )t. Seven certain examples could 

be quoted from late Ethiopian inscriptions in course of preparation for publication by the reviewer in which 
the words hist, h/slyic, are written with the sign igy: used twice. These are, of course, later in date by about 
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a centurj*, but must have had antecedents. A published example is L rk., m, 116, 1. 2. It is curious that this 
spelling should occur only in the title which would accordingly mean, more simply, 

‘ superintendent of work in the stone-quarries of every foreign land’ . Note further that in demotic ^ ^ ^ 

is the earlier writing of hist (sing.) "desert’. 

M. r. L.4mNG Macadam. 

En Egypte. By C. Robichon and A. V-Ariiae. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1937. 8vo. 14 pp., 165 photos. 35 fr. 

All too often in new books on Egypt do we meet with old and famOiar photographs. This work, therefore, 
is all the more welcome, for not only are the photographs of a high quality, but the majority appear to be 
published here for the first time. Another pleasant feature is the inclusion of views of the country-side 
and native life side by side with those of the ancient monuments. The illustrations are arranged in roughly 
geographical order from North to South, from Alexandria to Khartoum, but a few are misplaced; the views 
of Esnah and Et-Tud. for example, are shown amongst the pictures of Thebes. 

Not only wOl this book be appreciated by tourists, but students who are as yet unable to visit Egypt 
will find it an invaluable guide to the character of that remarkable land. 

Paul C. Smither. 


Ler hi.slorische Ahschnitt der Lehre fur Kdnig Meriknre. By Alexander Scharff. (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 
phil.-hist. Abtedung. Jhrg. 1936, Heft 8.) Munchen, 1936. 8vo. 64 pp. RM. 4. 

Eie Texte aus den Grdbern der Herakleopolilenzeil von Sint mit Uhersetzung uml Erlduterungen. By Hellsiet 
Brunner. (Agyptol. Forschungen. Heft 5.) Gluckstadt.J.J. Augustin, 1937. Large 8vo. 69 pp. EM. 7. 

The critical study of discussions such as these shows to what a great extent the historian, at least in cer- 
tain realms of the stud}- of Egyptian histor}’, is dependent upon the philologist, and how fortunate is he 
who can combine the qualities of both. For between the two is great scope for misunderstanding. One may 
go further and say that no historian can speak with authority unless he can command sufficient of hiero- 
gh-phic not merely to understand his texts but also to appreciate upon what a delicate fabric of speculation 
many of those statements are built which appear in history books in black and white. Perhaps a word may 
acquire a new shade of meaning, a hitherto obscure passage may acquire some light, and as a result our 
carefully constructed historical card-house comes tumbling down and may need long consideration before 
it can be rebuilt. When studying Professor Scharff’s historical results it is as well to bear this in mind. 

The chief text with which the present work deals, P. Leningrad 1116A, verso, was first pubhshed in 
1913 by Golenischeff, who gave no comments or attempt at translation. The foDowing year Dr. Gardiner 
published his translation in this journal (JEA 1, 20 ff.) and assembled the evidence of other historical inscrip- 
tions bearing upon the First Intermediate Period, and upon his version much of our later understanding of 
the text has been budt. Erman, who published another translation in 1923, had no more to say of King 
Merikare< than that he was a Heracleopolitan king of the First Intermediate Period, but then a detailed 
discussion of the text was not the purpose of his publication. In 1932 T. J. C. Baly gave readers of the 
Jmimal an interesting discussion {JEA 18, 173 ff.) of the relations between the Eleventh Dynasty and the 
Heracleopolitans, and drew some conclusions to which Professor Scharff also comes. More recently M. J. J. 
Pirenne has published some remarks on this same text {J. Sav., 1937, 12-17). 

Professor Scharff states his historical results concisely and never omits to inform us upon what portion 
of his text or upon what other evidence he bases them. His readers can therefore follow his steps with ease 
and make their own assessment of his conclusions. As these have a bearing on both of the books under 
review it may be as well to state them as briefly as possible here. 

At the beginning of the Heracleopolitan DxTiasty IX-X the Delta was divided into two separate states, 
independent of Heracleopolis, the eastern portion having been overrun by Asiatic Beduin who had entered at 
the end of the Sixth D\-nasty. When the Heracleopolitan house arose under Mervibre' .4chthoes I, the Eighth 
and Memphite Dcuiasty was thrust out, but the independent Delta states continued until they were con- 
quered by Achthoes’ sixth successor Wahkare< Achthoes II, the father of Merikare' and the author of the 
"Instruction’, who created a Lower and Middle Egyptian Kingdom which throve on the benefits accruing 
to it from the use of the Delta ports. Memphis remained the real capital or core of the kingdom and was 
joined to Heracleopolis by a new canal, while the north-eastern boundary of Eg}-pt was fortified to prevent 
further incursions. Achthoes II pushed his boundary southward against the Theban kingdom, which had 
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already absorbed the Dj-nasty of Coptos (Fifth Xome) and had under Intef I(whom it may now be necessarv 
to call Intef II, see Bull. Inst. Jr. 3b, 102 ff.) reached the Tenth Xome. Achthoes II, assisted by Tefibi of the 
Thirteenth Xome, recaptured the lost land and carried his conquest south to the Eighth Xome. There was, 
however, at least one peaceful period during his reign when granite was brought from Aswan to Heracleopolis 
without hindrance. 

Merikare' was constantly involved in clashes with the expanding southern state, in spite of his father’s 
warning to keep the peace. In these he was assisted by Khety II. Tefibi’s .son, the inscriptions from whose 
tomb at Asyut form part of the substance of Herr Brunner's work. Here it should be pointed out that 
Professor ScharfE very visely uses the Greek form ‘Achthoes' to distinguish the Heracleopolite Kings Hty 
from the nomarchs of the Thirteenth Xome of the same name, whom he calls ‘Gheti' (Khetv). Herr Brunner, 
who also gives a summary of his beliefs about the civil wars differing in no important respect from those of 
Professor Scharff, adopts the same plan, but those who do not read hierogh-phic will do well to remember that 
the distinction is artificial. From Khety II we learn that the boundary was again contested in the Eleventh 
Xome, and since he was the last of his line it is reasonable to suppose that at this time his Xome also fell 
into Theban hands. The stela Br. Miis. 614 shows that under Intef II (or lU, see above) the boundary went 
back to the Eighth Xome, iihile from Br. IMus. 1203 it is known that Thinis revolted, probably against the 
Thebans, under Mcntjiihotpe I. Lastly, under Jlentjiihotpe II III the northern kingdom fell. 

These results do not all come from the "Instruction for i\Ierikare<", the "historical portion" of which 
(11. 69-110) consists chiefly of statements by Achthoes II about his reconstitution of the Xorthern Kingdom, 
but Professor Scharff has been well advised to include them for the sake of historical continuity, just as 
on the philological side he has included sketches of the contents of the "Instruction’ licfore and after the 
historical portion. 

Herr Brunner’s work covers the same period with special reference to the later part : in fact, whereas 
Prof, Scharff deals with the period of the "Prophecy of the Residence’ (ilerikare', 71) Herr Brunner deals 
with its fulfilment. Prof. Scharff does not provide a new edition of P. Leningrad lllGA verso itself. This 
was in fact impossible, as there is a duplicate text in the possession of Prof. Borchardt, of which so far only 
one page has been published. We can only regret that although Prof. Scharff was able to inspect this papyrus 
he was allowed to say nothing of its contents. Herr Brunner, however, provides hand-written versions of 
his texts (Siut tombs 3, 4, and o) established chiefly from comparison between those of Griffith (The Inscrip- 
tions of suit and Der Eifeh, 1889) and Montet (Kemi 3, 89-111). Herr Bruimer, unlike M. Montet, writes his 
signs in their correct relative positions, but as his texts are not facsimiles and not collated with the originals, 
and as his hieroglyphs are often untidy and difficult to read, it is doubtful whether in this respect much 
advance has been made on Griffith’s publication. His translations, however, are mostly new, and although 
the purely historical portions were rendered by Breasted in A/iC. Rec., i, §§ 391-414, Brumier's are the first 
detailed philological comments that have been published on these texts. 

While the reviewer does not agree with all the details of Prof. Scharff's excellent commentary he has 
found few positive constructive suggestions to make. From the Asciit texts the following seemed worth notice. 

Siut 5, 7: I ^ 'i I*" of been missed. 

Khety, with his new canal, made the water flow high enough to wet even the ancient city tells. This example 
might have been quoted in support, if further support were needed, of the contention of Loret and Chassinat 
(Rev. egyptol. 10, 87 ff. and Bull. Inst. fr. 3, 144 ff.) that zTx, is a tell or kom. Khety's statement is doubtless 
an exaggeration, but Herr Brunner's interpretation of formerly inundated but now neglected land does not 
seem to ring true. 

Siut 4, 10: "t V sees in the subject ofir-n-k, .sbi-n-k, and rdt-n-k 

the nomarch rather than the king, which seems odd. as in the preceding line the king is being addressed with 
the words, "How happy is he vhom thou hast loved, Mcrikare*. . .’ The passage continues, according to 
Herr Brunner, "Thou (Khety) hast caused him (the king) to fare southward.s . . .’ which he has to confess 
in a later passage (p. 39) seems a high-handed way of speaking of the sovereign. Does not the whole of the 
introductory passage refer to Merikare< ? For instance, only ilerikare< can be called in 1. 7 " Lord of the Two 
River Banks, Darling of the God. Shadow of the entire Land'. Even the difficult 1. 8, which speaks of "the 
son of a ruler, the son of a ruler's son’ can refer to Merikare', since there is evidently a family connexion 
between the Khety-family of Heracleopolis and that of AsyuL From this standpoint it is unnecessary to 
read !| for | which seems to me to refer to the nomarch in the person of nir-n-k Tlry-ks-Re. 

I wouhTtherefore suggest the following for U. 9-10; ‘How happy is he whom thou hast loved, iMerikareG 
[How good] is that which thou (H.) hast done for thy tst. Thou (H.) didst cause respect to be spread 
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throughout the land ; thou didst instruct Upper Egypt for his (K.’s) sake alone ; thou (M.) didst cause him 
(K.) to fare southwards &c. . . This also makes a later passage clear, as \\t 11 be shown. 

Sitit 4, 11-13: ‘The district of the Mistress of Egj’pt (Heracleopolis) came in order to drive back the 
plunderer {i.e. the Theban king; Mi is not found in amrihing like the sense with which Brunner credits it 
CEinfalT) according to Il’S. until Graeco-Roman times, and may very weU be a participle), while Egypt 
trembled, the Sa‘Id baled out water (to save itself from drowning), aU men rushed hither and thither (c/. 
the use of s^d with the harpoon and with meteors, Edgerton and Wilson, Texts of Medinet Habu I and II, 
pp. 49-50), the towns made preparations (read P — ;£j ^ causative of <6;, ‘equipped’, Amada 11 ?), 
for fear was fallen upon their limbs, the council of the palace was afraid (snd-tl), even those in the King’s 
confidence, before the majesty of Heracleopolis.’ To translate thus appears more satisfactory than to sup- 
pose, vdth Brunner and the ^Yh., that P^ ° means ‘feared’, with indirect objects sndt and later 

far separated from the main verb. On this supposition the word ‘fear’ is spelt first and then P "j" ^ . 
I prefer to see in [| .j- an old perfective with misplaced — (for P -j- ^ ). Imyw st-ib may be in apposition 
to Inbt. 

Siut 4, 15-16: n ps-shd hit h<w r Sis-htp phicyf r W-hwit-hry (1) ^ I ' ' ‘‘ ^^does 

not seem to have been observed that the hitherto unintelligible portion resembles the p ^ | ^ jwi 

ofSinuheB, 14. One determinative of the last word points to its identity with ‘north wind’. Gardiner 

believed su-t in the Sinuhe passage to be masculine, but the speUing of the genitival adjective there without 
the was not a trustworthy’ indication. The meaning is then: ‘Never before had it happened that the front 

of a fleet came to Shashotp while its rear was at through the force of the north wind. ’ This shows 

that it was not the numerical size of the fleet which was considered unprecedented but the fact that the wind 
had held up one part of the fleet so that it was far behind the rest. From what goes before it appears that 
the Heracleopolitan fleet is referred to, not the Theban (whence the term ‘baled-out water’), as might at 
first have been supposed, for that was actually travelling against the wind. The state of afiairs described 
must have happened on the return journey of the Heracleopolitans while still south of Asyut. As for W-hwlt- 
hry, I would agree with the reading of Brunner and Scharff, but would suggest that a better meaning might be 
‘The Upper Region of Inundation’, which might be identical with or connected with | ^ ^ 

(Gauthier, D\.ct. geog., it', 21), a name having some reference to the neighbourhood of Shashotp. 

Siut 4, 16: hiy hr mw, mni-n Nni-nsict, Khct hriuil) h^di &o. Herr Brunner reads mni n Xnl-nsivt, and 
supposes hiy and mni to be qualitatives referring to h'^w, and translates ‘indem sie zu Wasser heimkehrt und 
in Herakleopolis landet’. Such qualitatives would, however, rather express the actions as achieved, i.e. that 
the fleet had already landed at Heracleopolis while its head was at Shashotp, etc., which is nonsense. Wb. 
can quote only two other examples of such a use of n with mni, and neither of these is clear of the suspicion 
that n stands for m. Now the words of acclamation in U. 17-19 may well refer to Khety. At least Khety 
is there addressed by name and thereafter the eulogy’ is for him. If this is so the acclamation must have 
taken place in Asyut on Khety’s return with the fleet of the Heraeleopohtes. It is therefore reasonable to 
see in hiy an impersonal s-/and to read mni-n instead of mni n, with consequent meaning, ‘A return was 
made by water and Heracleopolis landed, while the City (obviously Asyut, the home of Khety and the place 
of his tomb and this inscription) came rejoicing, &c. . . .’ The use of the place-name here is paralleled by 
Xiict hr ue(t) in the same line, by idrt \n{] Hnwt-Ti ii ■ li in 1. 11, and by Sm<{w) hr nidih in 1. 12. It is clear 
from 1. 10 that Merikare' took Khety south with him, and it is only reasonable to suppose that on Khety’’s 
return to Asyut he was received with rejoicing. The acclamation with which Merikare' was also doubtless 
received when he reached his capital some 350 km. and seven nomes farther on is less likely to have been 
recorded at Asyut, where local events took pride of place, even though the relationship betw’een Khety 
and Merikare« was a close one. To look at the matter in this light further upsets Herr Brunner’s theory that 
the predecessor of Merikare' fell in this campaign against the Thebans (pp. 31-2). It would appear rather 
that the death postulated from Siut 4, 17 was that of Tefibi, and that Khety, already associated in the 
administration of his nome with his father (Siut 3, 13), found himself sole ruler on his return. 

M. F. Lamtso AIacadasi. 

Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum. Copies of the Book Pr(t)-m-hrw from the 

XVUIth to the XXIInd Dyuasty. I. Description of papyri with text. By A. W. Shorter, M.A. 

London, The British Museum, 1938. 4to. xiv-J-127 pp., 12 pis. 50s. 

This volume was published only a few months before the lamented and premature death of its author. 
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The most notable pap\Ti in the British Museum relating to the Book of the Dead have previously been 
published in separate works, while Naville used others in his Totenbiick. It is the object of the present 
Catalogue to publish the remainder in the form of an apjwiratu'i rritirii.‘< appended to one of the jireviously 
published ‘standard texts’. The first part of the Catalogue, of which this is the first fascicule, coniines itself 
to papyri from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-second Dynasties, a second part being reserved for the later 
pap\Ti. This first fascicule deals with the text of Spells 1 to 17; the second is to deal with the relevant 
‘vignettes'. The papjTi of Xu or Nebseny provide the bulk of the ‘standard text', but they are replaced 
by one of the new papjTi when the new text is confined to one papyrus. 

The Catalogue proper comes first, comprising a full description of the papyri. Interesting introductory 
notes precede the text of each spell, and there are good translations of the more important new texts. It is 
to be regretted, however, that certain conventions of former British Museum publications are still adhered 
to. Such is the antiquated device of spacing out the words in the hieroglyphic text, and the use of ‘Chajiter’ 
for ‘ Spell'. There arc twelve plates illustrating .selected hieroglyphic and hieratic jiaju ri, and in one respect 
these too arc unsatisfactory: the rubricizeil passages have not been reproduced at all clearly. As for the text 
itself, ilr. Sidney Smith point.s out that the edition is the first of its kind among Egyptological piiblication.s. 
IVhere there are many var\ing versions, the ujqxirutus criticns is somewhat cumbrou.s. but it must be 
admitted that the whole material is effectively set together in a relatively small .space. t)n the other hand, 
the method of reproducing manuscript copies of parallel texts in exten-so. which, incidentally, Mr. Smith 
wrongly ascribes to Xaville (p. vi), must remain the only completely satisfactory one. 

J. Gwyx Gkiffiths. 

The Egyptian Gods. By Alax W. Shortee. London, Kegan Paul, 1937. 8vo. xiv-f 144 pp., 4 pis. 3s. fid. net. 

In this little book the author sets out to supply the laj-man who is interested in Egyptian religion with 
the most important facts about the Eg\-ptian gods, and he does this in an admirably clear and concise 
manner. He also describes the temple ritual and the various religious books, some of this ground having 
already been covered by the author in his Introduction to Egyptian Religion. But one of the most interesting 
chapters is that dealing with the Book of the Dead and the Book of Him icho is in the Undericorld ; for the 
author, in a short space, succeeds in gi\ ing a very good idea of the nature of those curious texts. This he does 
largely by judicious quotation from the works themselves. In fact, the whole book is useful for it.s readable 
and accurate translations. The last chapter includes a reasoned and well-balanced account of the religious 
doctrine of Akhenaten. 

It seems rather a pity that the author should have chosen to use the old transliteration of Egyptian 
proper names so long sanctioned by Sir Wallis Budge, which gives an unneces.sarily old-fashioned appearance 
to the text. But this is a small point of criticism, and no great drawback to the book. 

Paul C. SinTHER. 


Ed Ddkhleh Oasis. B_v H. E. Wixlock. Journal of a Camel Trip made in 19(i8, with an Appendix by Ludlow 
Bull. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, Publications of the Department of Egyptian Art, vol. v.) New 
AMrk, 1936. 4to. xii-L82 pp, 37 pis. S3.00. 

Besides giving the diary and IVinlock's conclusions from the ob.servation.s made, the book includes the 
verv meagre history of the two chief oases, and drawings of the scraps of faience, potsherds, and the few whole 
pots encountered. In the appendix Dr. Ludlow Bull studies those inscriptions of Der el-Hagar which this ex- 
pedition and others have copied or photographed. The book opens with a very complete study of the results 
published by modern travellers in the area. 

This story begins in the year 1819, but there was an interesting wanderer of an earlier age. He was a man 
apparently named Sayyar, who has left a graffito at ‘Ain .Lniur which seems to say that he was journeying 
on foot alone and was faint from thirst, w hen he reached the spring in the latter part of the night, and that 
saved him. If this inscription is Thamudenic, as it may be, we shall have a north Arabian wandering alone 
in the western desert in pre-Islamic times. 

Winlock went by the slightly longer but easier Darb el-Ghubari route, which was the one followed by the 
reviewer in 1923, and returned by that of ‘Ain Amur. Though the latter goes up on to the limestone plateau 
and down again it has the advantage of water at ‘Ain Amur about midway on the journey, whereas the Darb 
el-Ghubari is waterless throughout its length of three days. Apparently the ‘Ain Amur road was the usual 

S 
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route in Roman times, judging by the masses of potsherds found all along it. The ancients seem to have 
carried their water in pottery barrels and jars, which is astonishing seeing that skins had already been used 
in Eg'^'pt at least as early as the time of Amenhotep III (Leps., D^trn., m, 77, d). Earlier, again, in the 
Twelfth D^masty. something is strapped to the back of the l\Te-player in Absha's retinue, which looks very 
like a water-skin (Leps., Dkm., n, 133). In the time of Merenptah the Libyans themselves were using water- 
skins, for in their flight it is clearly stated that ‘they unbound their skins (hnid) and threw them to the 
ground. Their sacks (?) were taken and poured out (?)’ (Spiegelberg in Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes, 
PI. II. 1. G and p. 2G). The passage in the desert is not too difficult for donkeys, especially in winter, or even 
for cattle, tracks of which were observed on the ‘Ain Amur road. 

The author has much to say of the fauna encountered. He speaks of the small birds dead in the desert, 
apparently blown out from the oases, but does not speak of the sand-grouse, of which the reviewer saw vast 
flocks. He saw them in January, but perhaps by May, when the author crossed, they had migrated. In the 
same way Winlock remarks fox-holes, but not the little mice which had pushed out along the road, supposedly 
living on the scraps which fall from the caravans. The Darb el-Ghubari produced various rock-drawings of 
giraffe, oryx, ibex, ostrich, and gazelle, which can only date from a time when this part of the desert was 
able to support such life. This no doubt would be the late palaeolithic, or possibly neolithic, of which periods 
flints abound. Conditions at that time must have been at least as favourable as those on the southern edge 
of the Sahara to-daj’, where the same fauna flourishes. In fact, it has recently been found right in the desert 
in the IVadi Hawa north of Darfur. 

The history of the oases is considered, and it is pointed out that they could not have been deserted until 
Persian times. The complete lack of monuments untO that period has given rise to this idea of abandonment, 
but of course a population can exist happily without leaving monuments, especially if it is poor and lives 
in an out-of-the-way corner. The present inhabitants, for instance, would leave little monumental evidence 
of themselves. If there had been no inhabitants of any sort, why should the Egv'ptians have had busmess in 
the oases all through historj' from the Sixth Dynasty onwards ? 

Winlock makes an interesting suggestion as to how the existence of the artesian water came to be dis- 
covered. natural springs still exist which are derived from surface rain-water. As this and the springs 
dependent on it have slowly decreased, it has become necessary to follow the water down by deepening the 
wells into which the springs rise. Hence, he suggests, in some fortunate spot the impermeable shales were 
pierced, and this released the flood of artesian water. In some places this can be done at a depth of only some 
35 to 40 metres, instead of the usual 80 metres or more. 

The names Ed-Dakhlah and El-Khargah ‘the Interior’ and ‘the Exterior’ Oases are inherited from at least 
the fifth century a.d., when Olympiodorus speaks of ‘two large oases, one of them exterior, and the other 
interior, &c.’ The idea is also combated that the Romans grouped El-Khargah and Ed-Dakhlah together 
as one place under the name Oasis Magna. Why should they, when they are two to three days’ journey apart ; 
a distance comparable to that from Ed-Dakhlah to Farafrah, and from Farafrah to BaMyah? Yet these 
three have never been considered as one. Undoubtedly Oasis Magna is merely the name of El-Khargah, 
which is indeed the largest of them aU. 

At the temple of Der el-Hagar Winlock, like Brugsch before him, read the name of the place as J 
St-Th ‘The Throne of the Moon', in opposition to Gauthier’s ‘The Place of the Oasis’. He is entirely 

convincing in his proposal to see in it the origin of the modern name of the district, Sioffi. But conviction fails 
when he wishes to find in the present name Mut a relic of some ancient name compounded with that of the 
Theban goddess Mut. He is not able to produce any ancient form which might have given rise to it. The 
same applies to Ludlow Bull with his suggestions of a St-Mntw as the origin of the modem name Smint, 
and a Krriii-Imn for Kalamun. At present all these are hypothetical, and it would seem better to await 
some concrete evidence. As a matter of fact the ancient name of Mut was with little doubt Si-u-Jiit. In the 
meantime Crum’s proposed origin for Kalamun seems most probable: he would derive it, like many another 
Kalamun, from the Greek /foAa^wr ‘a reed-bed’. As regards Smint, the reviewer was told that the name came 
from a cement (usmantj-factory established there once upon a time. But this is perhaps a T ollcselymologie, 
for the name was in use in 1819 when Drovetti was there. 

Winlock scarcely entered Kasr ed-Dakhil, and so to his few lines about that village may be added a men- 
tion of the two fine sandstone door-jambs which have been re-used in that capacity at the gate of El-Hagg 
Muhammad el-Kuraishy. They seem to be the finest sculptures in the di.strict which name Thoth, and no 
doubt they come from the neighbouring temple of Der el-Hagar. It seems strange that in a district called 
St-I<h "The Throne of the Moon’, Thoth is so rarely mentioned. Pride of place is given to the Theban Triad. 
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The jambs, however, are inscribed to ‘Thoth-[Ret], Twice Great, Lord (?) of Hermopobs I\Ia,a:na and of 
Hermopolis Parva’ and ‘Thoth-Re', Lonl of Life in . . The reviewer vas told they had alwa\ s been 
there, and certainly the carved wooden lintel of the gate bore the date a.h. 1083, i.e. a.d. 1072. 

Winlock mentions the obve trees of Gedidah which provide most of the oil exported from the oasis. 
He also notes the luxuriance of the 'Omdah's garden at Rasbidah, though he had no opportunity of enjojung 
the owner’s hospitality owing to his absence. The reviewer can as.siire him of the excellence of the oranircs 
there, having pleasant recollections of their size, sweetness, and juiciness. On his departure from Rasbidah 
for the return journey to El-Khargah he had his saddle-bags tilled up with them for 5 piastres. While the 
author inquired into the meehanisra of the flour-mOls of the oases, he docs not mention the .stills for ‘ara!:>. 
As with the oranges it was at Rasbidah that the reviewer had an opportunity of inspecting a still and of 
tasting the product. The ''arahi namar tiahid was extremely good to taste and very potent. Three equalities 
are made, the second and third bemg each proportionately harsher and darker than the first. 

I had the experience vith camel men against which Winlock was named. In my case the camel men did 
not belong to me, but finding that I was expecting to cross, joined up with me. Yet they stinted their water- 
supply, trusting to my generosity with my own. We kept them at bay until the last day of the journey, 
then let them have their fill, as we had more than enough for ourselves. It wa.s extraordinary how little 
they needed. All through, they gave a rao.st instructive exhibition of the fecklc"-ness of their kind. One's 
admiration is unbounded for the couraue of the early explorers, who tru.sted themselves in the unknown 
desert to such as these. Shiftless as they were, in less organized times than the present they might have 
turned robbers and murderers at any moment. 

Dr. Ludlow Bull asks that it be mentioned that the in.scriptions referred to on p. 7,7, ‘The Topmost Scenes 
from the Jambs’, ‘PI. xxi centre’, do not appear in the photographs, as these were cut down in making up 
the plate. 

LWfortunately the oases have very little to offer in the way of historical arcliaeology. In his book Win- 
lock has gathered together a great deal of what there is, as well as much general information on the district. 
The reviewer himself has some more scraps w hieh he hopes to offer the world some day. 

G. A. Waixwrioht. 

Postscript. I append a few more instances of the ancient use of waterskins. A waterskin hangs from 
the central rope of one of Hatshepsut’s ships loading at Pwenet (Xaville, Deir el Balwri, m. PI. 74), and 
two more hang from the rope of another of her ships starting on its return journey (op. cit., PL 7.5). In the 
Twelfth Dynasty a waterskin is shown hanging from the branch of a tree in the tomb of Khety at Beni 
Hasan (Champ., 3/ohs., PI. 305, l=Xewberry, Beni Ha^an, ii, PI. 12, 2nd regi.ster from the top, whore 
it is too small for easy identification). Petrie has suggested with some probability that the ‘tusks' of 
the earlv and middle parts of the Predynastic Age were for plugging the holes of waterskins. They are 
grooved at the broad end, and the remains of leather often still adhere. The ’tusks' are either of ivory 
or of alabaster, and are generally highly decorated, and so would look well ag.iinst the dark leather of a 
waterskin (see Prehistoric Egypt, Pis. 32, 33, and pp. 33, 34). 


Wesen und Wert der Agyptologie. By Walthek Wolf. (Leipziger Agx-ptologische Studien, Heft 8.) Gliick- 
stadt, J. J. Augustin, 1937. 8vo. 46 pp. 3 Ril. 

It was in 1934 that Prof. H. Serve, who holds the chair of Ancient History at the LTiiversity of Leipzig, 
published an important statement on the position of oriental studie.s in Germany. He claimed that the 
appearance of the Kidturgesehichte des Alten Orients marked the end of the productive period in the field of 
these studies and that from the general historian's point of view' and also from the standpoint of Germany's 
new intellectual standards, the stud\- of the Ancient East was doomed to inactivity and indeed had lost 
its right to exist. Egyptology, he claimed, dealt with a people and culture which, owing to fundamental 
differences of race and psychology, must remain in some measure unintelligible to the Clerman mind. 

The present work by Professor Wolf falls partly into the category of such essays as Sethe's Lie Agypto- 
logie : Zweek, Inhalt, und Bedeutnng etc. and Blackman’s The Value of Egyptology in the Modern World, but it 
derives special interest from its attempt to defend the .science against a threatened eclipse in the Germany 
of to-dat'. Himself keenl 3 ’ conscious and appreciative of modern trends in German thought. Wolf resents 
manj’ of Berve's strictures, and he thinlcs that Eg\ ptolog\' can contribute even to his own cuuntr\-'s know- 
ledge of herself. His book is an Egyptologist's ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua' in modern German}-. 
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If Wolf had happened to agree with Sethe that the true justification for the pursuit of Egyptology 
was the deep-rooted passion for knowledge, he would doubtless have devoted considerable space to a 
philosophical discussion of the nature of knowing. As he prefers to emphasize the importance of Egyptology 
as a branch of historical study, he discusses at some length the philosophieal approach to history and is 
led to reject the behef in evolutionary and progressive development in favour of the theory of development 
in cycles. In the fight of this conception, the civilization of Ancient Egypt assumes a rather different 
position in history. ‘It stands no longer at the distant beginning of a ladder on whose topmost rung we 
ourselves stand, it is no longer a mere prelude, a promise of something coming after it, but it stands before 
us as a whole, fulfilled and complete in itself. ... It is no longer necessary^ to ask what Egypt accomplished 
for the ‘"progress of mankind”, nor yet what value it possesses when measured by' classical canons, but we 
would know where the genius of Egypt lies, what inner potentialities Egyptian culture has possessed, and 
in what form they have been realized' (pp. 20-1). 

At the same time IVolf is not very sanguine as to how far it is possible for an Egyptologist to understand 
Ancient Egypt intimately. He quotes with approval the words of Kiimmel: ‘I hold it as an error to think 
that the skilled Egyptologist or classical philologist, who perhaps knows more about Egyptian or Greek 
beliefs concerning the gods than the Egyptians or Greeks themselves, can see an image of one of their gods 
as they themselves did. The one merely' knows about the beliefs, the other believes. It may' seem absurd 
to you, but it is true in my' opinion, that a Catholic woman who crosses herself in devotion before a sacred 
image of the Virgin in a museum, stands after all nearer to the image and its creator than the historian of 
art who makes the most excellent remarks about the technique, form, age, and type' (p. 33). A somewhat 
different opinion has been expressed by Albright in JAOS .‘>0 (li)3()). in an article entitled "How well can 
we know the Ancient Xear EasfC He say's, e.g.: ’An Ernian or a Breasted can understand ancient Egypt 
better than a Pharaoh or a learned scribe, even though the modern interpreter may lack many details 
needed to present a complete picture. ... It is likely that we have a clearer idea of the kuf ("ka’') than the 
ancient Egyptian possessed . . .' (p. 137, and Wolf, p. 43). On the whole, Wolfs less optimistic estimate is 
more acceptable, but it should be noted that he agrees with Albright in stressing the need for further 
research. 

In conclusion, two criticisms may be offered. The strictures on Erman's work (pp. 12-13) are too sweep- 
ing. It may be admitted that in his Religion der Agypter he did not attempt a fundamental and interpretative 
analy'sis of Egyptian religion ; but he gave a careful presentation of the data, and at least abstained from 
facile theorizing. It can hardly be said that he hindered the deeper understanding for which Wolf pleads. 
Secondly, although there are abundant references to the cognate literature, T, E. Poet’s The Present Position 
of Egyptological Studies (Oxford, 1934) is not mentioned. 


J. Gwyn Griffiths. 
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PEELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
‘AMARAH WEST, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 1938-9 

By H. W. FAIEilAX 

The first full season’s work at ‘Amarali West commenced on November 9. 193S. and ended 
on March 4, 1939. The party was composed of Mr. H. W. Fairman (Directorj and Mrs. 
Fairman, and Messrs. E. D. Bell, surveyor; P. G. Fell, photographer; and .1. G. lilacDonald. 
who had previously worked with Mr. 0. H. Myers for two years. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those who by their donations rendered our work 
possible: to H.E.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden, who obtained for us a donation on behalf 
of the Stockholm Museum, to the Musee du Louvre, and above all to the Brooklyn Museum 
of Fine Arts without whose assistance, even more generous than in past years, the excavations 
would have been impossible. Our thanks are also due to Professor ?. E. K. Glanville for 
giving us facilities for the developing and printing of our negatives in the photographic 
laboratory attached to the Department of Egyptology, University College, and to the 
authorities of University College for the use of a room for the exhibition of the antiquities. 

Once more we were deeply indebted to officials of the Sudan Government for their 
never-failing assistance and help, and in particular to Mr. Ct. M . Grabham, the Acting 
Conservator of Antiquities, his successor Mr. A. J. Arkell, Commissioner for Archaeology 
and Anthropology, and to Mr. A. C. M’alker, the District Commissioner. Mr. E. Harrison, 
the Assistant District Commissioner, and Dr. H. M. 'Woodman of "Wadi Haifa. 

Durino- the season we were fortimate to receive visits also from the Deputy Governor of 
the Northern Province, Mr. W. F. Crawford, and Mrs. Crawford. Professor and Mrs. van 
Gronigen of Leyden, and Mr. H. 0. Crowther. 

Before proceeding to describe the result of the work it is necessary to devote a few words 
to the vexed question of orientation. In our last report^ it was stated that since the Nile 
at ‘Amarah flows from west to east local compass points would be used in describing the 
site. There was some justification for this decision, for it is normal to regard the river as 
always flowing northwards, and it is nov quite clear that the Ancient Egyptians vhen 
building the town and temple also used ‘local’ compass points. On the other hand, it was 
reahzed that the use of true compass points upon plans and of ‘local’ points in descriptions 
is hkely to cause confusion and uncertainty. For this reason in this report all descriptions 
mve the true compass points. It must therefore be borne in mind that at ‘Amarah the 
north-south axis is at right angles to the course of the river. 

The ancient town of ‘Amarah 'West lies on the left bank of the Nile, about 115 miles south 
of Wadi Haifa. The Town crowns a small mound close to the river and consists of a central 
mud-brick enclosure, from 100 to 150 m. square, and house-remains of uncertain extent 
outside tlie walls. On the high ground to the north of the town is the New Ixingdom cemetery, 
partially robbed, and in the intervening dried-up watercourse are a number of small mound- 
c^raves of X-c^roup type. In a wide semicircle at least a mile to west, north, and east of the 
town are otLr ancient remains. These have not yet been examined by excavation, but 


1 JEA 24, 154. 
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consist mainly of numerous rectangular enclosures of dry stone walls and stone causeways 
that appear to lead in most cases to a number of mounds of varying size, most of which 
are certainly of artificial formation with deep accumulations of occupation debris. All these 
remains appear to be later than the Pharaonic period, but it is not yet possible to write 
about them with certainty. The pottery, which is profuse, is mainly ‘African’ in type: 
some appears to be Meroitic, some has obvious aflBnities with sherds of the Christian period 
from other sites, while surface finds of chalcedony arrow-heads and other criteria may 
indicate some coimexion with the Gebel Moya culture. The evidence at present is far too 
incomplete to permit any binding conclusions, but it is reasonable and safe to deduce that 
these remains cover a fairly wide period of time and that in the main they represent a 
Sudanese culture which, though vaguely and superficially famihar, in all essentials has 
neither been studied nor recorded and may be said to be largely unknown to science. 

The work of the expedition was confined almost exclusively to the excavation and 
recording of the temple, which lies in the north-east corner of the great enclosure (PI. xiii).i 

In its present form the temple is entered by a gate cut through the north wall of the town. 
Owing to the direction in which the river is flowing, therefore, this gate is on the side most 
remote from the Nile and looks out directly over the desert. To protect it brick walls were 
built outside the town wall and in the court thus formed were discovered tree pits on either 
side of the entrance, the stumps of the ancient trees still being preserved to a height of 
about 3 feet, and two small iminscribed columns, which appear to have formed a small 
portico in front of the gate. On either side of the entrance are stone niches with the remains 
of stelae. That on the east contains a duplicate of the Dream Stela of Kamesses II at Abu 
Simbel, and that on the west is a copy of the Marriage Stela of the same king.^ The Dream 
Stela shows no important variations from Naville’s copy, but a certain number of new 
readings and textual variants and additions are forthcoming from the Marriage Stela. It 
is important, from the point of view of the history of the site and temple, to note that the 
town waU was built by Sethos I, whose name has been foimd on the bricks. When the Fore- 
court was added outside the town wall an additional face of brick was added on the north 
side. The stelae and niches have not been built into this additional skin but have been 
built up against it. The obvious inference is that the stelae were added after the Forecourt 
had been completed, but the Forecourt is clearly later than the temple (since it was only 
added to protect the entrance from the outer world and the prevailing, boisterous north 
wind: see below, p. 142), and hence the temple must have been commenced before the 35th 
year of Harnesses II. 

The stone jambs of the gate bear the cartouches of Kamesses VI and the figure and name 
of Ea'mesesnakht,® a Viceroy of Nubia. In the thickness of the gate is an inscription of 
Merneptah.^ 

Beyond the gate lies the Peristyle, the most damaged portion of the temple. It has the 
form of a court, open in the centre with a colonnade in front of its four walls. There are 
remains of 14 columns. At the south end doors to east and west lead to the eastern and 
western series of magazines. Another door in the south wall leads to the Hypostyle Hall 
(PI. xiv, 2). The dividing wall between Peristyle and Hypostyle Hall is the only one on 

^ The plan gives only the Eamesside stage, and omits the constructions of later periods with the excep- 
tion of certain rooms in E. 14, 2 which are post-Ramesside. 

2 See JEA 24, 155, and nn. 1 and 2. 

® When our preliminary tests of the site were made the name was thought to read E^-mss-ntw, as a 
mistake for R^-mss-nht {JEA 24, 155), but the complete excavation has made it possible to obtain the 
correct reading. ‘ JEA 24, 155. 
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which any considerable extent of reliefs is preserved, these Vieing formal scenes of Eamesses 
II smiting captives. An inscription on this wall mentions ‘Year 6. 1st month of SJtvtnu. 
day 25’ of Eamesses IX — presumably the date ■when the decoration of the temple was 
completed. 

Beyond the Peristyle lies the Hypostyle Hall, with three rows of four columns (PI. xiv, 1). 
This is the best-preserved part of the temple, the columns averaging 9 or 10 feil in height, 
and from here were obtained many of the best results and discoveries of tht* s(‘ason. The 
columns are all inscribed, but only on the sides facing the axis of the temple: all have been 
reworked, the original small-scale reliefs of Eamesses II having been surcharged with much 
larger reliefs of the same king (PI. xv, S). The two sets of reliefs differ only in their size 
and the delightful and charming workmansldp and colour of the earlier examples. A few 
columns also bear the titulary of Eamesses III. 

The reliefs on the east half of the Hypostyle Hall are all of a formal, conventional nature : 
those on the west preserve scenes from the Syrian wars of Eamesses II. the most interesting 
piece, on the west section of the north wall, deiucting the siege of a Syrian town, the gate 
of which is being attacked with axes by two Egyptians who are protected by a hoop->haped 
construction. 

In addition to the columns the Hypostyle Hall contains several buttresses ('see below, 
p. 142) and two small shrines for statuettes. One of the latter was erected by Eamesses II, 
the other is stated to have been for a statue of Amenmeses. 

The chief point of interest in the Hypostyle- Hall, however, lies in the texts of the lowest 
register on all its walls. In this register is preserved a list of Asiatic and African towns and 
l^eoples. The Asiatic list occupies the eastern half of the temple (the local north) and 
originally consisted of some 104 names. Many have been damaged, but there is much of 
interest in those which are preserved. A very considerable proportion of them are entirely 
new; one or two new identifications have already been made, including that of Jericho f?). 

-i tliename.s of Beduin peoples, each of these beginning^ ^ j. (PI. xiv, 4). 

The African series contained about 95 names, and has suffered much damage. The identi- 
fication of African names is much more difficult than that of the Syrian lists, but it is hoped 
that useful results will emerge from careful study. 

To the south of the Hypostyle Hall lies a small Vestibule, with remarkably tine reliefs 
on its walls, from which entrance is gained to the Sanctuary area — three rooms in all, the 
central one being the Sanctuary proper, where the stone pedestal for the boat shrine is still 
in position. To the west of these rooms a tiight of stone stairs once led up to the roof. 

Outside the temple, to east and west, lay a series of raagazine.s. Those on the west are 
much damaged, but those on the east .still preserve jambs and lintels inscribed for Eamesses 
II. They are preserved to a sufficient extent to show clearly that all were originally vaulted, 
the vaulting having been achieved, as in the Xubia of to-day, without the use of centring 
and by means of laminated tunnel-vaults in precisely the same way as the better preserved 
magazines of the Eamesseum. 

Such in brief is the present appearance of the temple. A glance at the plan (PI. xiii) will 
show that it presents an unusual and unsymmetrical appearance. The excavations have 
shown that this lack of symmetry is due to the extremely chequered history of the build- 
ing. which originally was quite different in plan and orientation. 

The original temple was planned on a modest scale and con.sisted only of the present 
Hypostyle Hall, Vestibule, and Sanctuary. In this first stage it had no entrance through 
the north wall of the town and the doorway of the temple lay on the south, through the 
present Sanctuary. The temple, therefore, consisted of the Hypostyle Hall and, south of it, 

u 
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a court occupying the space now filled by the Vestibule and Sanctuary. The second stage 
in the history of the site was the building of a sanctuary area to the north of the Hypostyle 
Hall, in the space now occupied by the Peristyle. The position of the north wall of the new 
section is marked by a double dotted line on the plan. Possibly it was at this period that 
the reliefs on the columns were altered. 

This second stage was probably never completed. Instead, it was decided to alter the 
orientation of the temple. The original entrance was blocked up (PI. xv, 1), a new entrance 
was cut in the north wall of the town, the north wall of the building north of the Hypostyle 
Hall was pulled down and the inner face of the town wall was lined with a new stone wall. 
Thus that part of the temple originally planned to be its Sanctuary was turned into the 
Peristyle, the columns of which and their foundations were composed of blocks from the 
destroyed wall or walls. At the south end of the temple this change of plan involved the con- 
struction of the rooms and stairs of the present Sanctuary area, and the pulling down of 
a portion of the east wall and its re-erection a few feet to the west, possibly owing to 
difficulties connected with the roofing of the new rooms. 

Even this, however, did not complete the modifications of the ground plan, for it was 
found that the north wall of the Peristyle had been built too far away from its columns, 
and so it was pulled down and rebuilt slightly to the south. Finally, since the temple now 
lay open to the north and the outside world, it became necessary to build a Forecourt 
outside the town wall to protect the entrance. 

This haphazard method of building could hardly have conduced to the stability of the 
structure, and it is clear that its builders were in constant difficulties, due very probably 
to the changes of plan and the use of inferior materials. Even in the reign of Eamesses II 
it became necessary to add a buttress to one of the columns of the Hypostyle Hall (PI. xiv, 
3), and under Amenmeses, all of whose inscriptions were later reworked by Eamesses III, 
a series of buttresses were built against the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall, not to support 
that wall, but to keep the roof from falling in. 

There is no evidence that any part of the existing temple was built before the reign of 
Eamesses II. VTiether there was an earlier temple on the site cannot yet be stated, but since 
the town wall was built by Sethos I it is by no means impossible. The discovery of a stela 
of Amenophis II (PI. xvi, 1) and many seal-impressions of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III 
may afford some grounds for suspecting an even earlier occupation of the site.^ There 
is abundant evidence that ‘Amarah West was occupied before the reign of Eamesses II. 

Satisfactory finds of objects were made, chief among them being a series of sandstone 
hieroglyphic stelae. The earhest of these is a magnificent text of Amenophis II and the 
Viceroy of Nubia, Usersatet (PI. xvi, 1). Contrary to the usual statements, this official 
appears to have been of the blood royal. Another stela, of Eamesses H (PI. xvi, 2), has a 
double interest : it gives the official name of the town, states that 

the town had been built to receive the statues of the gods which the king had brought to 
Nubia. It seems possible that the town bore a second name, which, however, 

occurs only in inscriptions of Eamesses IX ; but this identification cannot yet be made with 
certainty.^ Among the stelae are a historical inscription of Sethos I, recording a campaign 
against the Nubian land of ^'| in his fourth (or eighth?) year, a spirited relief from the 

^ On the other hand, the stela may be an importation from some other site, such as the fortress on the 
Island of Sai, -n here I have noticed a statue with an inscription of 'Ahmose I, and other inscriptions of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

^ For Hnm-wist see Daressy, Statues, n, 25-6 {COG), and JEA 6, 50. It was also the name of the Rames- 
seum ; see Gauthier, Diet, geog., iv, 200. 
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top of another stela of the same king, a stela of Setnakht, and two more of Eaniesses III dated 
in his 5th (PI. xv, 2) and 11th years. Finally we found fragments of a stela incised in 
hieratic (PI. xv, 4), on which is recorded a date in the third year of a king whose name is lost. 
This is most unfortunate, for it is clear that the text was of a historical nature : it appears 
to record an invasion of Egypt, which included both a .sea battle and a night attack. 
Statuary was represented by only two jneces, a headless squatting statue of the scribe 
Amenemhet, and a cultus image of the ram-headed Khnura. There was a more than satis- 
factory yield of scarabs and other small objects of faience and metal. 

It is clear that the historical results of the season will not be without importance. 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions of ten kings from Amenopbis II to Piainesses XI have been found ; 
the importance of the lists of place-names is obvious; and tinally we have obtained new 
light on the order and family relationship of the viceroys of Xubia of the Puimesside period. 
With regard to the viceroys the chief results may be summarized thus: (1) Hori, the son of 
Kama, who is Hori I according to Eeisner,^ held office in the reign of Setnakht : he was 
presumably succeeded by (2) Eeisner's Hori IP who appears on the stelae of the 5th tPl. 
XV, 2) and 11th years of Eaniesses III: (3) a new viceroy of Eaniesses VI has been found in 
the person of Siese, (-1) viceroy TFu-uv/ (apparently the same as Eeisner's 

Wn-ti-witf is dated to the reign of Eaniesses IX, his father being a hitherto unnoted 
viceroy, Xaheher, viceroy Eabnesesnakht^ appears in the 

entrance in association with the cartouches of Eaniesses VI, but he may not be conteniporary 
with him since he seems to appear again under Eaniesses XI (unless this be a second viceroy 
of the same name). 

An interesting discovery was that of a number of Saharan sherds, some on the surface of 
the town and even over the temple, and some on the surface of the ancient sites to the north. 
Saharan sherds have been found by Myers at Armant and on his recent expedition in the 
Sahara.® They have also been found in French North Africa. The assumption has been 
that they represent a people who originated somewhere in the south-west Sahara and who 
emigrated in two main streams, one going northwards towards Morocco, and the other 
eastwards to the Nile. The significance of the discovery at ‘Aniarah lies in the fact that it 
may mean that ‘Amarah was the first point in the Nile valley to be reached by the Saharan 
people, for the site lies at one end of the shortest caravan route between the Nile and Salima 
Oasis, a route which is regularly used to-day and which was followed by Myers's supply 
caravan returning from Salima, and Saharan sherds have been found in or near Salima. A 
difficult chronological problem is raised by this discovery. Myers has dated his Saharan 
pottery to the Sixth Dynasty and would equate it with the Libyan invasion of that period. 
At ‘Amarah, on the other hand, it is impossible to date any Saharan sherd to a period 
earher than that between the reigns of Sethos I and Eaniesses II, and they may all be later 
than this. This is clearly a matter that goes far beyond the province of this report, but it 
is clear that at ‘Amarah we have a site which may yet produce settlements and burials of 
the Saharan peoples and which is likely to throw valuable light on the obscure early historv 
of Egj'pt, Libya, and the Sahara. 

The excavations have produced another exceedingly interesting result. It will be 
remembered that in our last report it was noted that the whole town appeared to turn its 
back on the river, for there seem to be no gates on the east and south.® An explanation 

^ Eeisner, The Viceroys of Ethiopia in JEA 6, 48 (Xo. 17). - Ibid.. 50 (Xo. 18). 

^ Ibid., 50 (Xo. 19). * Ibid., 51 (Xo. 20). 

® Mond-Myers, Cemeteries of Armant, i. 267-77 ; Myers in Geographical .lournal 93 (1939), 287-91. 

® JEA 24,155. 
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has now been found for this remarkable state of affairs. It appears to be exceedingly 
probable that when the town was built it lay on an island, and there is every reason to bebeve 
that a small and originally stone-faced construction immediately to the north of the temple 
entrance embodies the ruins of the former landing-stage of the town (PL xiii, F.14, 4). If this 
theory be correct, then an adequate explanation is afforded for the town’s turning its back 
on the river, and for the opening of the temple towards the north. Moreover, the first 
abandonment of the town, which seems to have occurred about the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, may have been caused by the silting up of the channel between the town and the 
cemeteries, which would have deprived the town of its importance and at the same time 
have rendered it difficult if not impossible to ward off the wind-blown sand. 

'Amarah, if this assumption be correct, assumes an added importance. Even to-day the 
river is always difficult and sometimes impossible to navigate. In ancient times the present 
course of the river may have been well-nigh impassable. At the same time it appears hkely 
that the old bed of the river, between the town and cemeteries, was never seriously obstructed 
by rocks or rapids. Moreover, the minor rapids of Ginnis a few miles downstream may then, 
as to-day, have afforded a serious barrier to navigation. The results of this would have been 
twofold: first, ‘Amarah would have controlled the caravan route to Salima, and, secondly, 
it would have guarded and controlled river traffic through a difficult stretch of water. It 
is not impossible that ships may have been compelled (as at Semnah and Buhen) to unload 
their cargoes and carry them overland for a short distance. If this be so, it would be natural 
to expect to find another fortress town a short distance downstream.^ The net result of this 
speculation, taken in conjunction with the evidence of the stela of Kamesses II (PI. xvi, 2) 
is to enhance the importance of ‘Amarah West. It clearly differs from the normal towns 
that were built in Upper Nubia in the New Kingdom, above all in the fact that it was 
placed in a strategic position, and it may well prove that we have discovered one of the 
chief administrative centres of Upper Nubia in Eamesside times. 

It is clear that the site offers even better possibilities than one dared hope when the 
preliminary examination was made in February 1938. Quite apart from the likehhood of 
revealing a new Sudanese culture and of producing valuable data concerning the Saharan 
people, the remarkable state of preservation of the town itself is most encouraging. It is 
far more deeply buried than was ever expected, the average depth of the debris being nine 
or ten feet, with remains of an earlier to'mi below this. The immediate inference from this 
is that ‘Amarah West is possibly more completely and better preserved than any town of 
Pharaonic Egypt hitherto discovered and presents a unique opportunity for studying 
Egyptian domestic architecture in exceptionally favourable circumstances, and this leads 
one to expect important historical and archaeological results as weU. The site has now 
been opened and must be cleared rapidly and systematically if it is not to suffer deterioration. 
It is earnestly hoped that funds will be forthcoming to permit the continued excavation of 
this promising and important site. It is not certain that another temple or many more 
stelae remain to be found, but there is no reason to doubt that from every point of view the 
results of future work will be valuable and profitable. 

^ In fact, at the end of the season we did receive reports of the existence of such a town between Attab 
and Ginnis, but lack of time prevented us from examining the new site. 
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A COLOSSAL STATUE OF THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY 

By SIDNEY SMITH 


Well-kxowx monuments that have stood for many years in museums sometimes fall into 
an unmerited obscurity, unless they happen to be included in the regular repertoire of illustra- 
tions which pass from one picture-book to another; attention is too exclusively devoted to 
new finds or recent acquisitions. So the colossal granite figure, No. 61 in the British Museum 
(height, from present base to top of helmet, 2-41 m.), since it was published in Yorke and 
Leake, Principaiix Monumens egyptiens du Miise'e Britannique . . ., PL 1, and described there 
on pp. 10 and 11, and in F. Arundale and J. Bonomi, Gallery oj Antiquities, PI. 42, fig. 160, 
with Samuel Birch's description on p. 107, has not received much attention. In the Guide 
to the Egyptian Galleries {Sculpture), 1909, p. 160, it is called a ‘colossal red granite standing 
statue of Eameses II ’, while in the Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections, 1930, p. 366, 
it is called a ‘colossal statue, probably of an early king, usurped by Eameses II’, an opinion 
which reverts to that of Birch, ‘it is probably older than either king (i.e. Eameses II or 
Seti II Menephtah) and perhaps appropriated consecutively by each monarch to himself’.^ 
The figure is known to have been found at Karnak, and was acquired by the Trustees with 
other figures in the Salt Collection. 

The excellent description quoted here is taken from Samuel Birch’s manuscript Catalogue 
of the Egyptian Saloon as it existed in his time ; on this catalogue Birch worked till his death, 
and the description quoted represents a much later and corrected version of that which 
he first wrote, or that which appeared in the Gallery of Antiquities: 

Statue of a monarch wearing on his head the upper part of the pschent nuter, and a beard which 
has been broken off. He wears round his loins the fluted triangular tunic shenti, having a fringe in 
front with a kind of lappet and two uraei. The tunic is secured with a belt of zigzag on undulating 
fines, having on the belt jjL A ^ ‘ Eameses beloved of Amen-Ka ' apparently the name of Eameses II, 


which has been inserted in the place of another royal name previously erased. The king advances 
the left foot and places both hands on his garment, the palms flat and inwards. The legs of the statue 
are wanting from the knees downward.® On the shoulders are cut the name and prenomen of 
Eameses II Ra usr ma saip en Ra, Ramessu Amen meri. On the breast immediately imder the beard 
are cut the name and prenomen of Menephthah his son and successor, Pta meri en help her Ra, Ba en 
Ra meri en Amen. At the side of the left leg is part of the names and titles of a monarch. The 
name of the monarch is unfortunately irrevocably lost, and was probably a predecessor of Eameses II. 
8 ft. II in. Eed granite. From Karnak. 

The broken inscription is useless as dating evidence ; it reads : 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

The cartouches of Merneptah on the breast are deeply cut, but are clumsily executed. As 
Yorke and Leake noted, the position of the cartouches is extremely rare, but there is nothing 
whatever to justify their statement that they appear to be attached to the neck by a kind 


^ Arundale and Bonomi, op. cit., 107. 

- The base is now made up level to stand on the mount : the restoration can easily be distinguished 
on PI. xvii, 2. “ Length of break quite uncertain. 
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of collar ; perhaps they misunderstood the broken beard. The cartouches of Harnesses are 
less deeply cut, but are more neatly executed. But the chief interest must centre on the 
inscription on the girdle ; was Harnesses’ name imposed over an erased name, as Birch and, 
after him, HalP obviously believed ? The place has been carefully examined,- hut there is 
nothing to favour this view, no proof that the hammer-blows, the effect of which can be seen 
on the stone, were delivered before the name was cut ; indeed there is a greater probability 
that the blows were intended to erase the name and have in part successfully done that, 
as can be seen in the enlarged reproduction of this detail, PI. xvii, 3. If it be asked why the 
name of Harnesses was erased, no certainly correct solution can be forthcoming, but it should 
be noted that there seems to be every sign that this figure was intentionally mutilated: the 
beard, left arm and inscription on the back pillar have all been hacked away, at the cost of 
considerable labour and with apparent intention. The damage may have been done at any- 
time between the twelfth century b.c. and the eighteenth a.d. The name of Harnesses on 
the belt may have been attacked rather than the cartouches on the shoulders simply because 
it was within easier reach. 

If it be admitted, as it should, that no definite argument can be drawn from the inscrip- 
tion on the belt, the question as to the date of this statue must be discussed on other lines, 
because it is of capital importance in judging the sculpture in the round of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The internal evidence, which amounts to considerations of style, on which 
opinions notoriously may differ, will here be considered under three heads: (1) pose and 
treatment of naked body as seen full face, (2) face, both full and profile, (3) posture in profile. 

(1) Pose and treatment of the naked body. The position of the arms and hands, which is 
far from common, strongly recalls similar royal figures of the Twelfth Dynasty.® Moreover 
the modelling closely resembles such figures in detail, as in the accentuation of the curve 
below the nipples, and of the fleshy development at either side of the top of the rectus 
muscle. The marked line of the clavicle is also a point observed in the Twelfth Dynasty ; 
it is at any rate generally neglected^ in the Eighteenth. The hidyt is an exact copy of the 
Twelfth-Dynasty rendering,® except possibly for the zig-zag of the belt, which replaces the 
panel decoration, a point of no importance. If there were no head and neck and no inscrip- 
tions, this figure would be merely a large version of some well-knovn Twelfth-Dynasty 
statues, and would compare very favourably with them. 

(2) The face. If the face be considered alone, it is impossible to pass from this statue to 
the colossal head No. 15 in the same gallery, often attributed to Tuthmosis III, 'ttuthout 
being impressed by the similarity. The reader may place side by side the profile reproduction 
on PI. xvii and that of the basalt figure of Tuthmosis III from Karnak in the Cairo Museum.® 
The setting of the eyes, as if the pupils were turned shghtly inwards to gaze at something 
near, the smooth rounding of the cheek over the bony structure, which is nevertheless 
correctly understood, the characteristic and peculiar profile of the nose, all are alike. And 
in another respect this head markedly resembles Eighteenth-Dynasty work. In making 
their colossal figures a certain school of sculptors of Tuthmosis III and of Amenophis III 
adopted a pecuhar device ; in order that the details of the mouth should be seen from an 

^ Introductory Guide, p. 366. Professor Jean Capart also holds this view, if I remember conversations 
rightly. 2 myself wdth a mason to advise me, and by others. 

“ Cf. the three figures of Sesostris III presented to the Museum by the Egj-pt Exploration Society. One 
is illustrated in Budge, Egyptian Sculptures, PL 11. 

* As it is quite impossible to study any corpus of Eighteenth-Djmasty work, this and aU similar state- 
ments are to be accepted with reserve, and may be due to ignorance. 

° Budge, op. cit., PL 19. « Schafer-Andrae, Kunst des alten Orients, Taf. 12. 
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acute angle below the figure, deep channels were driven down from the ends of the mouth 
on either side of the chin. This entailed a curious consequence : the ends of the mouth, left 
perfectly straight, end in a circular drill-hole which simulates the contraction of the cheek 
over compressed lips. Tlie most pronounced examples of this device are perhaps the British 
Museum heads of Amenophis III, Xos. 4 and 6, which have this peculiarity, that when seen 
from directly in front the channels are not particularly noticeable, and are certainly not 
disfiguring, as they are if the heads are viewed from shghtly below.^ This ending of the lips 
can also be seen in its modified form in head Xo. 15 ; it is a marked feature of the statue at 
present under discussion. Taken alone this head would certainly be attributed to the middle 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

(3) The posture in profile. Professor Pianke first drew mj' attention to the slight, but 
perceptible, thrust forward of the shoulders, neck and chin. This is so much a matter of 
angles and light that it is impossible to illustrate it ; no one who examines the original figure 
carefully from various points of view can escape the impression that this thrust forward is 
intentional, and distinguishes this figure from everything else in the same gallery. Xow 
that thrust forward is the t}'pical characteristic of the standing figures of one period only, 
the period named from El-‘Amarna. This indication alone should show that the figure is 
not earher than the reign of Akhenaten. 

This analysis, if correct, is sufficient to prove that the conception underlying this figure 
is eclectic; a part is derived from the Twelfth Dynasty, part from work of the time of 
Tuthmosis III or Amenophis III, and a detail is borrowed from the time of the Aten heresy.^ 
Even, then, were there proof that Piamesses II had erased the name of an earlier Pharaoh on 
figure Xo. 61, it would be extremely improbable that the statue was earlier than the end of 
Tut'ankhamun’s reign. But since there is no such proof, it is clearly more probable that the 
figure belongs to the reign of Eamesses II. The figure bears a marked resemblance to the 
group of red granite statuary in the British Museum,® especially to the broken figure of 
Kha<emwaset.^ Schafer has pointed out the effects of the ‘Amarna period on Xineteenth- 
Dynasty work,® so very clearly shown in the Turin statue of Eamesses II seated. 

These are strong arguments for dating figure Xo. 61 ; there is no sound reason for beheving 
that it is earlier than the time of Eamesses II. That it is one of the most important of the 
neglected works of Egyptian art in the national collection® there can be no doubt, whether 
the view here stated is accepted or not. 

^ This feature is worthy of note : it is due. I believe, to the fact that the workman, necessarily immediately 
in front of the head, made the face look right from his position, while receiving instructions from another 
who made the head look right from the proper distance below. It might be argued that this view is not 
tenable because monuments and figures are found, ready cut, prone in the quarries at Aswan. But standing 
and seated figures, as against sarcophagi, may have been roughed out, but cannot have been finished prone ; 
it is not possible to explain how for instance the angles of the channels here discussed could be calculated, 
they must be observed. 

- Iso account is taken here of the V-shaped groove which can be seen on the right arm just below the 
shoulder. This groove is to be found on other Xineteenth-Dynasty figures, but not on all, and it appears 
sporadically in the later dynasties. It also occurs, as it were in embr\-o, on. for instance, one of the Sesostris III 
figures in the British Iluseum, but not on the others. I do not know of any mstances in the Eighteenth Dj-nasty. 

^ Although figure Xo. 61 has been regularly described as of 'red granite’, it is not of the red colour which 
distinguishes certain other monuments of this reign enumerated in the Introductory Guide, 366-7, and the 
stone is certainly not from the same bed. ■* See Shorter in Griffith Studies, 128-32. 

° Schafer-Andrae. op. cit. 205. 

® The late Charles Ricketts wrote somewhere that this collection contained only two works of Egyptian 
art; the head of Amenophis III and one of the lions from Sulb, the rest of the sculpture being quite inferior — 
a not uncommon error. 
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SOME SEA-PEOPLES AND OTHERS IN THE HITTITE 

ARCHIVES 

By G. a. WAINWEIGHT 

In seeking for further light on the Sea-peoples mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions of the 
New Kingdom there has hitherto been only one possibihty open to us, and that has been to 
compare their names with those of classical times, jumping over a period of nearly a thousand 
years. This comparison has of course been helpful, suggesting as it does that at the time 
when we meet with them in Egyptian records some of the tribes were coming from the north 
of the Mediterranean and from Asia Minor, and were in the act of migrating to the homes 
where they were later to become famous. Such, for instance, have been the Sherden, the 
Shekelesh, the Peleset, the Akaywash, and the Mashwash. But the fact that they were 
migrating has made it impossible to locate them exactly in Asia Minor, for by classical 
times many names have been duplicated — usually one in the north-west and another to the 
south or south-east. Thus, we have Cilicians in the Troad and Cilicians in Cihcia; Pedasos 
in the Troad and Pedasa in Caria ; the well-known country of Lycia on the south coast and 
the country round the Aesepus Eiver by the Troad which was also called Lycia.^ At present 
it is impossible to say which Avas the place the Sea-raiders started from when Ave find them 
harrying Syria and Egypt. 

But Avithin recent years the decipherment of the Hittite tablets from Boghaz Keui has 
begun to open up another line of inquiry. Quite a number of names of the Sea-peoples are 
to be clearly recognized there, and the evidence from these tablets will be more satisfactory 
than that from classical times, for the Hittite records are contemporary Avith the Egj’-ptian, 
and often shoAv who were the neighbours of the countries in question. These indications will 
one day enable us to fix their position at the time of their conflicts with the Egyptians. 
The difficulty of the problem at present is due to the fact that the study of Asianic geography 
is only in its infancy, and is still utterly chaotic. Thus, Ahhiyawa is placed in Cihcia by 
Mayer and Garstang,^ and by Sommer,® but in Greece by Eorrer* and less confidently by 
Gotze,® who later has put it doubtfully in the Troad, Avhile Hrozny® puts it in Ehodes. 
Forrer originally proposed to put it in Pamphyha, as did E. Meyer, but this has not been 
accepted.'^ Similarly the Seha-riverlands, on the position of which much depends, are 
placed about the Sarus Eiver in Cilicia by Mayer and Garstang,® in Pisidia by Forrer,® 
and between the Maeander and Hermus EEers on the borders of Caria and Lydia by 
Gotze.^® Iii the course of time no doubt the sites of these regions aaTU be accurately fixed, as 

^ See p. 153 below. There was also Lycaonia between Lycia and Cihcia, but to the north of the Taurus 
Mountains. 

^ British School of Arch, in Jerusalem, 1923, Supplementary Papers, i, Index of Hittite Xames, p. 3. 

^ Die Ahhijavd-Urkunden, p. 327, publd. in Abh. Mknchen, Phil. -hist. Abt., 1932. 

* Forschungen, i, 95. 

° In MVAG 32, MadduwattaS, p. 53, and Kleinasien, Map. 

® In Arch. Orient. 1, 333 fF. 

’’ Kretschmer in Glotta 21, pp. 214, 215, 224. 

® Index, p. 42. ' Forschungen, i, pp. 83, 88. Kleinasien, Map. 
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that of Kizzuwadna has already been! However, it is not necessary to arrive at tliis happy 
issue before drawing attention to the names which seem to be identical in both the Egyptian 
and Hittite records. Unfortunately, however, as will be evident to the reader, the identifica- 
tions do not yet finally settle the positions of the tribes in question. 

From Egyptian sources the names are as follows: 


Tell el-‘Amaenah 

Letters Battle of Kadesh 

c. 1370 B.c. c. 1'277 b.c. 


Danuna 

Lukki Luka (rA') 

Shirdani Sherden {.^rdn) 

Pidasa (pd-^) 

Dardeny 
Masa (ms) 

KarMsha [krl's) 

Keshkesh 

Kezeweden (kdwdn) 
Irunena 

Peleset shown in the sculp- 
tures but not named. 


Merexpt.ah 
c. 1220 B.c. 


Luka 

Sherden 


Akaywash {ikyivs) 
Tursha (tr^ 
Shekelesh (skrs) 
Meshwesh (msu'i) 


PiAMESSES III 
c. 1190 B.c. 
Dainiuna (dnn) 

Sherden 


Peleset (prst) 


Tursha 
Shekelesh 
Meshwesh 
Thekel (tkr) 
(Zakkaru) 
Weshesh {icis) 


The following is a hst of those Egyptian names for which I have found Hittite parallels. 
A few references are added to each ; these make no pretence at being complete, but are 
merely such as I have been able to find. The writers whose works are referred to do not 
usually institute comparisons between the Hittite and Egyptian forms, but only study the 
Hittite names themselves, and give their views as to the positions of the places named. 
The works referred to are Forrer, Forschungen, i; Friedrich, Staatsvertrdrje d. Hatti-Beiches 
in MV AG, 1926; Gotze, Maddiucattas in MV AG, 1927; Mayer and Garstang, Index of 
Hittite Names; Sommer, Die Aldiijava-U rkunden in Ahk. Munchcn, PJiil.-liist. Alt., 1932. 


Egyptian Hittite 


Lukki, Luka 

Lukka 

Sommer, pp. 57, 191 f. Lukka is a near neighbour of Masa 
and Karkisa. 

Pidasa 

Pitassa 

Friedrich, p. 154, has already made the identification; 
Gotze, p. 153. 

Masa 

Masa 

Mayer and Garstang, p. 33 ; Forrer, p. 82; Sommer, p. 157. 
As in the Egyptian, so in the Hittite records it is closely 
connected with Karkisa. 

Karkisha 

Karkisa 

Forrer, pp. 73-82; Sommer, p. 157. For connexion with 


Masa see just above. Both are near neighbours of Lukka. 
^ At one time thought to lie on the Black Sea coast, it is now generally accepted as being Cataonia in 
the mountains north-east of Cihcia, Hrozny in Arch .Orient. 7, 162, n. 5; Gotze in AJA 40, 213. 


X 
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Egyptian 

Keshkesh 


Kezeweden 

Akay’tt'ash 

Tursha 


Hittite 

Gasgas 


Kizzuwadna 

Ahhiyawa 

Taruisa 

Tarsa 


Mayer and Garstang, p. 14. The Gasgas were very well 
known, and the Keshkesh may not have been so unimpor- 
tant as might be thought, for Eamesses II states that he 
took many i^risoners from them, see Petrie, Koptos, PL 
xviii. Fig. 1, 1. 5, and p. 15. 

Hrozny in Arch. Orient. 7, 16'2. n. 5 ; Gotze in AJA 40, 213. 

Mayer and Garstang, p. 3 ; Sommer, pp. 350 ft'., specially 
pp. 358 ff. ; Kretschmer in Glotta 21, 213-57. 

Sommer, pp. 362 ft'. 

Hrozny, loc. cit. ; Gotze, loc. cit. 


Comparison with the table on p. 149 above shows that practically all the Egyptian names 
recognizable in the Hittite records are those of the allies of the Hittites against Eamesses II 
at Kade.sh. The Lukki, or Luka, however, are recorded not only there, but also in the Tell 
el-'Amarnah letters a hundred j'ears earlier, and yet again fifty years later in Merenptah's reign. 
The only other tribes who do not appear at Kadesh are the Akaywash, who attacked Meren- 
ptah, and the Tursha who attacked not only him, but also Eamesses III a generation later. 

Moreover, it is strange that some of the tribes who are most prominent in Egyptian 
records do not seem to appear at all in the Hittite records. These are primarily the Sherden 
and the Peleset. The Sherden, whose importance greatly outweighs that of any of the 
others, were fighting in great numbers both for and against Egypt during some two hundred 
years. The Peleset, Philistines of the Bible, were late in coming in force. Although Eamesses 
II shoAvs a few as being at Kadesh^ he does not mention them by name, nor yet does 
Merenptah, and it was not until Eamesses Ill’s reign that they became conspicuous. But 
at that time they were very important. 

The others who are not mentioned by the Hittites are the less prominent Shekelesh and 
!Meshwesh, and finally the Thekel (Zakkaru) and Weshesh. The Shekelesh and Meshwesh 
only appear as fighting against Merenptah and Eamesses III, while the Thekel (Zakkaru) 
and Weshesh are later still, only being mentioned as fighting against Eamesses III. Though 
almost all the races alHed against Eamesses II at Kadesh are recognizable in their Hittite 
guise, there is one that is not. This is the Dardeny, which however seems to have been a 
quite unimportant tribe, for the name does not occur under any other Pharaoh. The Danuna 
are a curious tribe. If, as is highly probable, they are the same as the Dainiuna, then they 
are only mentioned in the Tell el-‘Amarnah Letters and by Eamesses III. Thus, they appear 
only at the beginning and end of tbe migrations, and do not seem to be mentioned at all in 
the Hittite correspondence. 

There remains Irunena (Iruna), also read Maunena. The Hittite letters and treaties shed 
no hght upon either of these readings. As the first has often been compared to Ihon, it is 
interesting to note that the Hittites had relations Avith a land, the name of which has also 
been compared with Ihos. It is, however, almost as uncertain as Irunena itself, and in 
any case is A^ery different from it. In fact, if it were proAmd to be Ilios, it would be strong 
eA’idence that Irunena was not. The Hittite name of this country is Wilusa, which, it has 
been thought, may haA e produced "Ihos through a form Fl\ios.~ If it did, the absence of 


^ Ros Uini, 2Ion. storici. PL civ. 

^ Kretschmer in Glotta 13, 205 ff. The name of the king of Wilusa was Alaksandus, and this he would 
identify with Alexander-Paris of Ilios. This, however, leads to difficulties, for he accepts Wilusa as being 
near Cilicia on the south coast (p. 207) and Alaksandus as a Luvian name (p. 206), and Luvian was the 
language of the south coast, whereas Ilios was on the north-west coast. But see further Id., Glotta 18, 
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anything like a F from the Egyptian ■word would make the identification of Irunena and 
Ihon impossible. Troy, however, offers another comparison which is perhaps interesting. This 
is -^'ith the Egyptian Tursha and the Hittite Taruisa, for each of these without the ethnic 
-sha leaves something superficially like Tpoia. Certainly on one occasion at least ia-ni-i-ia 
and u-i-hi-si-ia are mentioned together.^ But then Wilusa is almost certainly on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, not on the north-west ; in the next paragraph but one another identifica- 
tion is offered for the Egyptian Tursha. 

Thus, at present we may divide the Sea-peoples of the Egyptian records into those who 
were known to the Hittite world, and those who were outside it. Those with whom the 
Hittites had dealings have already been listed, and naturally were mostly their allies at 
Kadesh. Those who came from beyond their hori2on were the Danuna or Dainiuna, Sherden, 
Hardeny, Irunena (Maunena), Shekelesh, Meshwesh, Peleset, Thekel fZakkaru) and Weshesh. 
With the exception of the Thekel and Weshesh all had appeared before the reign of Eaines- 
ses III ; that is before the time when Boghaz Keui was taken and the records of the Hittite 
Empire came to an end. They ought, therefore, to have figured in these records if the 
Hittites had had dealings with them, but, as they do not so figure, it is legitimate to suppose 
that the}’ had no political connexion with the Hittites. On the other hand some may have 
been omitted as being too unimportant. This may even have been the case with the Peleset. 
for they do not become important until Eamesses Ill's reign, that is to say at the time of the 
fall of Boghaz Keui. Before then their numbers in the Levant had been negligible, as is 
shown by the picture of the garrison at Kadesh. But this possibility does not apply to the 
Sherden, for they had been conspicuous for some two hundred years. 

The division of the peoples into those who are mentioned by both the Egyptians and the 
Hittites, and those who are not, reveals an interesting fact. Apart from the Lukki or Luka 
and the Hittites’ alhes at Kadesh, the only peoples common to Egyptian and Hittite 
records are the Akaywash and the Tursha. It is noteworthy that they both come into 
conflict ■with Merenptah. The Akaywash are recognized by every one to be the Achaeans, 
and the Ahhiyawa of the Hittites are also recognized as being in some way the Achaeans. 
It has been seen that the Egyptian Tursha might represent the Hittite Taruisa. There 
is, however, another possibility which may perhaps be more plausible in itself, and certainly 
has the advantage of apparently bringing the Tursha and Akaywash together again. It is 
that the Tursha (tr.I) may equally well or better represent the Hittite Tar-m which, being 
named with Adaniija on the borders of Kizzuwadna, is almost certainly Tarsus in Cilieia.- 
This being so, it becomes an interesting fact that a number of scholars wish to place 
Ahhiyawa in Cilicia,^ and that the Cilicians were anciently called Hypachaeans.'* Thus 
it may well be that the Tursha of the Egyptian monuments were the people of Tarsus, rather 

161 fi.; Sommer. Ahhijavdfrage und Sprachicissenschafl, pp. 54-6 {Ahh. Miinchen. Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue 
Folge, Heft 9, 1934). Attempts have been made to identify Wilusa ■with many places ; the island of Elaeusa off 
the Cilician coast or lalysos in Rhodes (Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Sames, p. 48), Elaeusa (Forrer, 
Forschungen, i, 78 f.), or Ilios (Sommer, Die Ahhijrivd-Urkimden, cf. pp. 362 ff.. but see further p. 370). 

^ Sommer, op. cit., 362—4. but see further p. 370. But see also Kretschmer in Glotta 18, 167 f. 

- The two together can hardly be other than the neighbouring cities of Tarsus and Adana. Hrozny in 
Arch. Orient. 7. 162, n. 5; Gotze in .4.7-4 40, 213. 

® Mayer and Garstang. Index. 3; Sommer, Die Ahhiiard-I'rkunden, 327, 359 and n. 1, pp. 375, 376-9; 
Kretschmer, Die Hypachder in Glotht 21, 213-57. But see Sommer. Ahhijavdfrage and Sprachwissenschaft, 
though his concern is whether the Hyp-achaeans were Greeks or not, rather than the situation of Ahhiyawa 
in the land of the Hj-p-achaeans. i.e. Cilicia. 

■* Herodotus, vii. 91. Sommer. Die Ahhijavd-F rkundtn. 359, n. 1. supposes the name to mean ‘lowland 
Achaeans’, but Kretschmer ‘mixed -Achaeans', see Glotta 21, 222; 24, 203 ff. 
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Fig. 1. South-eastern Asia Minor from the Hittite Records. 
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than the people of Troy. If so, they are hardly likely to be the Tyrsenoi or Etruscans, as 
has often been thought. In any case there has always been a chronological difficulty in 
the way of the Etruscan identification. 

It will, of course, be only too plain to the reader that certainty is as yet far from attain- 
able. But for the present I would point out that opinion tends to give our tribes, whom we 
seem able to trace in the Hittite records, positions along the south of Asia Minor, and often 
on the coast. The pros and cons of the various positions proposed are not discussed here, 
as they are outside the competence of Egyptologists. The accompanying list and map 
(Eig. 1) offer only a selection of the i^ossibilities put forward by those whose special 
study this subject is. Other suggestions place Ahhiyawa at the western end of the row in 
Pamphylia^ or even at Ehodes, and Pitassa at the eastern end in Cataonia. Such changes, 
however, do not alter the main point, which is that the Hittite allies at Kadesh, and such 
other invaders of Egypt’s borders as we can recognize in the Hittite records, form a compact 
group along the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains. For what it is worth the selection is 
Lukka (Lukki) in Isauria (Eorrer). Pitassa (Pidasa) in L^-caonia (Gotze, p. 153), Masa 
(Masa) on the Calycadnus Eiver in western Cilicia (Eorrer), Karkisa (Krks) on the coast of 
western Cilicia about Korakesion and Mount Kragos (Eorrer). Tarsa (Tursha) at Tarsus in 
eastern Cilicia (Hrozny and Gotze), Ahhiyawa (Akaj'wash) also in eastern Cilicia (Mayer 
and Garstang ; Sommer, p. 359, n. 1 ; Kretschmer), Kizzuwadna (Kezeweden) to the north- 
east of Cilicia (Hrozny, Gotze, and others), and Gasgas (Kski) farther again to the north-east 
and to the east of the Anti-Taurus Mountains (Mayer and Garstang). 

At the time when the tribes appear in the Hittite and Egyptian records they were 
evidently living about the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains, and largely on the southern 
coastlands of Asia Minor. No doubt it was from there that they set out for Syria and 
Egypt. But we do not yet know whether they had always been there, or whether they came 
there from elsewhere, and if so, when or whence. Actually it is probable that some at least 
had come at an earlier date from the extreme north-west of the sub-continent. The Lycians 
are a case in point. At the Trojan War there were two branches of them: one was from the 
Xanthus Eiver in Lycia and was led by Sarpedon f the other was from the Aesepus Eiver 
by the Troad and was led by Lykaon's glorious son, Pandaros.® It is clear that the main 
body of Lycians had fled from the Troad a long time before the Trojan War (1193-1183 b.c.), 
for by that time the name of an adjacent river had been changed. By the beginning of the 
twelfth century it was called Scamander, and its original name. Xanthus, had become only a 
memory belonging to the days of old, when the gods had walked the earth.* The Lycians, 
however, took the old name with them, and called the chief river of their new home Xanthus. 
which name it kept right down to classical days. As a matter of fact they had evidently fleil 
some two himdred years before the Trojan War, and this with a change of population would 
have given time for the old name of the river to have gone out of common use. For if the 
Lukki, who were already raiding the Syrian coast in Tell el-'Ainarnah times, were the same 
as the Lycians. these people would already have got as far as Lycia and much farther by 
about 1370 b.c. They were some of the first to feel the urge to migrate, and had evidently- 
settled down in their new home before the time of Eamesses HI and the fall of the Hittite 
Empire. They had ceased from troubling Egypt after the time of Merenptah. c. P220 b.c. 

^ For references see Kretschmer in Glotta 21, pp. 214, 21.j. 224. 

- 11., ii. 876-7 ; v, 479; xii. 312-13. 

^ II., ii. 825-7; iv. 89-91; v, 105. 173. See also Phythian- Adams in Bull. Brit. School of Arch, in 
Jeru.salem 1. Hittite and Trojan Allies, p. 4. 

■* 11., XX, 74. says of it 'whom gods call Xanthus, and men Scamander’. 
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HARVEST RITES IN A THEBAN TOMB 


By M. and N. de G. DAVIES^ 

The tomb in question (No. 284) is one of those excavated by Dr. Fisher for the University 
of Philadelphia, all of which are still unpublished. It belonged to one Pahomneter (^ i"] |), 

‘ scribe of the god's offerings of the divine lords of Thebes with a wife named Bekwerel 
(■? fatlier Ea'y (^®qii). These names may carry us as far down as 

Eamesses III. The tomb has either suffered a change or been usurped, for tbe walls have 
been stripped of their original plaster except at the corners in the axis, where the plaster 
has been merely overlaid. Two antechambers have been added in front of the original 
facade, that nearest the tomb having paintings on both the walls and the vault. Between 
them is a very narrow vaulted passage. The original tomb consisted of a small and low 
transverse chamber and a still smaller one beyond this ; the latter has a niche at the back 
of it with a bench for rock statues. The tomb is very roughly hewn ; boulders protrude from 
the walls and ceiling. Its paintings have no merit and the hieroglyphs are difficult to 
decipher, the more so as the tomb has been thoroughly burnt. 

The scene shown on Pis. xviii, xix, occupies the upper parts of the north side of the wall 
of entrance (east) and of the east end of the adjacent (north) Avail. A small amount has been 
lost near the entrance (on the right) and there is a considerable gap at the end of this wall. 
Though the scene is obviously continuous, no care has been taken to set either the base-lines 
of the two pictures, or the red bands of decoration above them, in hne Avith one another. 

A striking feature of the rite depicted is that it takes place in tAvo enclosures surrounded 
by crenellated Avails (yelloAvish-Avhite?). Outside this on the right is the fragment of a tree, 
so perhaps the lost part shoAved a planted approach. The outer enclosure, or compound, 
entered by a large door, contains in one corner (the other is lost) a little building,^ but is 
otherAA'ise empty, though at the moment it is occupied by a religious procession in Avhich 
the barks of Mut and Klions, identified by the figure-heads Avhich are placed at the proAv 
and stern,® and the larger bark of Amun (lost except for the porters in the rear) are being 
carried toAvards the farther enclosure. These sacred emblems Avere probably being met by 
a large figure of Pahomneter and by a croAvd of his male subordinates, dhided into two 
registers, of Avhich only the lower one is extant. Each of the smaller barks is borne on poles 
by sixteen porters of the inferior clergy, marked by their AAhite shoulder-sashes, now 
scarcely visible. The priest of the shrine Avalks by its side in his robe of skin, and a colleague 
in front of the bark of Khons turns hack to cense it. The deA’ice containing the signs icsr 
and stp scrawled on the curtain of the shrines may possibly be an imperfect writing of the 

^ My wife's name is given precedence here, not merely from politeness, but because this record is due 
entirely to her initiative in making a study, and later a tracing, of one of the least attractive of the many 
ritual representations which can still be deciphered in the later tombs of Dira‘ abu'l-Xaga. Her attention 
was draAvn to this one in particular because it seemed to her to be a late instance of a rite which I had 
noted in the Bull. 2IMA for Nov. 1929, Sect, ii, p. 41. It appears at least to be akin, and in any case is 
well worth this brief notice. — N. de G. D. 

^ The door has red slats, and perhaps a design above it. 

^ The falcon's head aft seems to wear the disk of the moon, not of the sun. 
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name of Eamesses II. Bouquets and steins of papyrus fill all the spaces, but are held by no 
one — a Eamesside mannerism. 

The inner enclosure (north wall) shows the institution which is honoured by this visit 
of the gods. It is a granary, perhaps that of the temple of Karnak and therefore the chief 
concern of the scribe of the commissariat of the gods of Thebes. A main door and a small 
postern connect the two buildings.^ The contents of the granary are shown by sixteen heaps 
of grain, held in by a low parapet, whether circular or square in shape. As the enclosure 
is not roofed, birds have access to it and have to be chased away by the personnel. The 
compartments are arranged in side rows and the centre space is left free. At the far end is 
the invariable adjunct of a granary, the porticoed shrine of the goddess Eenenewtet. mistress 
of victuals. Two images of her in serpent form are there, before which offerings might be 
laid. The rite taking place in front of this shrine is poorly preseiwed, but apparently records 
a ceremonial visit of the king and queen, though their attendance, like that of the gods, 
seems to be by proxy, if indeed statues in Egypt ought to be considered as ranking inferior 
to the actual person. The figure of the queen dominates the scene, as if her sex-kinship to 
the tutelary deity gave her an advantage. The base on which she stands seems to indicate 
a statue, holding a sistruiii in one extended hand and a tray of food in the other. The podium 
on her head indicates royal rank, else the word ‘chantress’ which the lost text seems to 
contain would have suggested Bekwerel. Two officials stand before her in a respectful 
attitude, and a stand of food indicates that she is the recipient of offerings as well as the 
profferer — perhaps the transmitter. The presence of the king is a matter of a little doubt, 
but a tiny image of him is almost certainly to be seen high up near the door with a ceremonial 
bouquet in front of it; it seems to be borne in by one or more carriers. Two figures bend 
before it, and there is a heap of grain in front of them over which a libation is just possibly 
being made.^ This action makes the presence of the king's figure on the other side of the heap 
the more certain. 

The absence of texts prevents us from learning the e.xact nature of the ceremonial, but 
the presence of the king and queen seems to prove that it is more than an inspection of the 
yearly income of grain by the gods of Thebes, and amounts to an acknowledgement that 
the blessing of the harvest, although the annual gift of the gods to Egypt, was mediated by 
royalty. It may not be 'without reference to this scene that the adjoining picture on the left 
(north wall) shows Pahomneter and his wife adoring a female deity crowned with disk, 
tall feathers, and long horns. The end of a tail betrays the fact that she had a serpent's 
body, probably in the same form as in the granary scene. Behind her are two trees 
and a bouquet(‘?). I have not been able to decipher her name. 

The other contents of the tomb are, briefly: 

South thicliness: the pair <- adoring Ee'. 

North thic];ness: the pair going out. 

East wall, northern half. Upper scene as described above. Lower scene: the pair ^ in 
the funeral bark, accompanied by a ha-soul. P. disembarks ^ and adores Osiris and two 
goddesses. 

North wall. Upper scene as described. Lower scene: the pair <- adore a large naos, the 
abode of sixty-two gods. 

^ The large door has very confused outlines. It is probably quite regular, its cornice reaching up to the 
base-line above. 

^ I could not see the heaps of grain quite as shown, and the feet of the figures facing one another on the 
right are a httle doubtful. — A. de G. D. 
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West wall, north half. Upper scene: a figure of the owner is weighed against Truth by 
Thoth and Anubis. Horus addresses Osiris. Lower scene: the pair -> in a booth have 
offerings consecrated to them, P. is purified. The pair ^ receive food from the tree- 
goddess. 

West wall, south half. Upper scene: P. ^ greets the images of a king home in a palanquin 
and a queen in a sedan chair. P. -> adores a shrine (of Sokar?). Lower scene: a priest con- 
secrates offerings to the pair A similar rite in the opposite direction. 

South wall. Upper scene: the pair adore Re'-Harakhti, Anubis, Thoth, and three 
goddesses. 

East wall, south half. Upper scene: the pair adore an object now lost. P. -> adores 
about forty royal figures standing in two rows. In the upper row are five queens,^ a 
prince, a commoner(‘?) in flowing gown, six princes, three princesses. In the lower row are 
one queen, three kings, seven queens, two princes, seven princesses. Princes and princesses 
have side-locks and the former carry felv-staffs. The kings and queens have cartouches, 
hut in no case, perhaps, can they he read with certainty. The three last figures in each row 
are on the south wall. 

Lower scene (continued on the south wall). Funeral procession. Men ^ carry the chest 
(with jars of the viscera'?), and others carry the bier on their shoulders. Nevertheless two 
teams of cattle precede it, as if dragging. The teknu (a crouching bundle with head protrud- 
ing) is dragged by two men. Mourning women and men with caskets hung from yokes 
precede it. A priest consecrates offerings placed before two bearded mummies supported by 
a man -e-. A tall pyramidal tomb 'with a stela before it. 

The ceiling has a broad central band along its length, occupied by vignettes of P. wor- 
shipping such deities as the heron, akerii, &c. On each side of this is a long text in columns, 
partly legible. 


Inner Room 

East wall, north side: the pair are purified. 

North wall: the pair ^ offer to Osiris and a cow-headed goddess within a naos. 

South wall, and east trail, south side: the meal of the dead; guests -> seated. 

The door-framing has the customary texts. The ceiling is roughly domed. On the coved 
space above the scenes P. worships various divinities. On the flattened dome are four panels 
of patterns. 

Niche. On the south and north walls the pair are seated at a meal which a priest is 
consecrating. 


The scenes are thus all commonplace, v ith the exception of the row of royalties (c/. tombs 
7, 10, 299 and ll) and the late appearance of the teknu {cf. Tombs 36, 41). 

^ Four figures are missing in front of these, but two of them (kings) are preserved on a fallen fragment. 
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STELAE IN THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


By PAUL C. SMITHEE and ALEC X. DAKIX 

The five stelae wliich are the subject of this article have been in the possession of The 
Queen's College. Oxford, for nearly a hundred years, for it was in 1841 that they came to 
the College together with a large number of other objects, under the will of the Eev. Eobert 
Mason. The title of the old inventory of this collection runs as follows : ‘ Queen. s College 
Oxford. A List of the collection of . Egyptian Etruscan . Greek . Eoiiian British and other 
Antiquities Eorni.d by the Late Eev'* Eobert Mason L)..D.. Erom the collections of 
Messrs. Belzoni Salt . Burton . Millengen X Others. lS-22 . to . 1839.’ Our live stelae are 

listed as 'Paintings on Stone o'. As this appears to be the only record of them, it 

cannot be ascertained which of the early collectors brought them from Egypt. But a com- 
panion to Xo. 1 is now in the British Museum, and two other stelae which were made for 
the same persons as our Xos. 2 and 3 are now in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Stuttgart. 
All eight doubtless originally came from Abydos. 

M'e are greatly indebted to the Provost and Fellows of The Queen's College for permission 
to publish these monuments, and to Prof. Gunn for sugge.sting this work and for a number 
of helpful criticisms. Stelae Xos. 1 and 2 are here dealt with by Smither. and Xos. 3, 4, 
and 0 by Dakin. 

No. 1 

Catalogue Xo. 1109.^ Eound-topped stela of white limestone (PI. xx, 1) : height, 49 cm. ; 
width, 30 cm. ; present thickness, 3-2 cm.^ The figure of the man and the hieroglyphs are 
boldly incised, and although there is no attempt to render interior detail, the forms of the 
signs and their grouping are on the whole good. There are no traces of paint. It mat’ be 
dated to the end of the Twelfth or to the Thirteenth Dynasty. The inscription is a copy of 
the well-known hymn to Osiris, edited by Selim Hassan in Hijmnes religieux du Moyen 
Empire, 5 ff.® 

The most interesting feature of the stela is its very close resemblance to another one 
now in the British Museum (Eeg. Xo. 243).^ Both were made for the same man, a certain 
Khentekhtayemhet, and their dimensions appear to have been the same.® The following 
differences have, however, been noted. On the British Museum stone the wig and skirt of 
the man are modelled differently, there is no framing-line before him, and he occupies a 
rectangular space to the left of 11. 5-9, instead of 11. 4-9 as on our stela. The line-to-line 
arrangement of the text and the grouping of some of the signs also vary. But on the whole 

* The numbers are those of the manuscript catalogue of The Queen's College Egyptian antiquities 
recently compiled by ilr. and 3Irs. Philippus ilillcr. 

- Like Xos. 2 and 3, it ha.s clearly been sawn down in modern times. 

** Cf. also Sethe, Lesest., 64 (d). For a translation see Erman, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. 
transln. by Blackman), 145. 

^ Published in Hierogl. Texts BM. iv, PI. 31, and designated by the letter B in Selim Hassan's compara- 
tive edition. 

“ The bottom of the British iluseum stela is broken off, but originally it must have been of about the 
same height as the one at The Queen s College. 

Y 
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the two texts agree very closely, and even such abnormal writings as those of hpriv in 1. 10, 
and mrict in 1. 11, are shared by both inscriptions. All the important deviations of the 
British Museum text, the original of which has been collated with the publication, will be 
pointed out below. But the most striking distinction between the two is in the workman- 
ship, and this perhaps supplies a clue to this unusual duplication. For the execution of the 
British ^Museum stela is altogether much coarser and cruder, and some individual signs are 
very badly formed. The two stones can hardly have been intended to stand opposite one 
another, as the figure of the man faces the same way in each case. Is it not possible that 
Khentekhtayemhet, having had the British Museum stela made for him, was dissatisfied 
with its inferior appearance, and ordered the work to be done again by a better craftsman? 
This seems to be perhaps the most likely explanation. 

Before proceeding to the translation, it may be worth while to give here some important 
corrections to the British Museum publication.^ L. 11. the second sign is | {slim); at the 
end read begins L. 14, should stand in place of 

L. 15, in lacuna before ,!9|, traces of L. 16, the upper part of and 

^ after knu are clear. L. 16 was not, as indicated on the plate, the last line of the stela; 
when complete it probably contained the same amount of text as the one at The Queen’s 
College. 

The Inscription 

In the notes to the translation Q refers to the Queen's College stela No. 1, and the 
other letters are those used by Selim Hassan. op. cit., 5 (B= BM Keg. No. 243). 

(1) Hymn to Osiris. (2) Eecitation. The room-attendant of the chamber of LB't-offerings, 
Khent-(3)ekhtayemhet, justified," says: 

‘Hail to thee, 0 Osiris, Foremost of the Westerners, 

(4) On this happy day on which thou hast arisen! 

Lord of the Two Horns, (5) high of Atef-crown, 

Lord of fear, great of dignity, 

IVho hast been given the Wereret-crown (6) within Heracleopolis, 

Fear of whom Re< has inspired, 

(7) And reverence® for whom Atum has created, 

In^ the hearts of men, (8) gods,® the blessed, and the dead ; 

4Vhose manifestation {hi) has been placed in Mendes, 

And whose dignity (9) is in Heracleopolis, 

Whose divine image has been placed in Heliopolis, 

(10) Great of mode-of-existence® in Busiris, 

Lord of fear in Yatey,’^ 

Greatly dreaded in (11) Rostaw, 


^ I have to thank the Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assj-rian Antiquities for allowing me 
to examine the original. ^ B omits ‘justified’. 

® B has (as also C, K). while Q has ' withA. E.F, .J. L. This is therefore good evidence that 

^ must sometimes be read spjt, and not always sjyt as is usually assumed. Elsewhere in this text 
(11. 5. 8. IG. 17) Q. A, B. all of the Middle Kingdom, have if , or where later texts have mostly 

^ ^ ^ e ^ I A I o o o 

1 . Kone of the versions has i . 

■* This clause modifies both the verbs ’inspired’ and ‘created’. = B omits ‘gods' in error. 

® B and Q agree in having this abnormal writing of hpric. 

’’ Both B and Q appear to have but the parallels show that the signs should be A?’, 'litij is doubt- 
less a specific place-name and not a general term 'The Two Regions'. 
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Lord of great power in the Tjeneiietl 
Greatly beloved" upon earth, 

(12) Lord of good remembrance in the palace. 

Great of appearances in Abydos, 

Who hast been given justification^ (13) before Geb and the entire Great Ennead, 

Veneration for whom was created in (11) the Hall which is in Her-wer, 

Whom the Great Powers dread, 

For whom (15) the Elders have risen from their mats,^ 

Fear of whom Shu has inspired, “ 

And reverence for whom (16) Tefeuet has created;® 

To whom the Two Shrines, Southern and Northern, have come, bowing down 

Because of the greatness (17) of the fear of thee, and the magnitude of the reverence for thee. 

Such is Osiris, the Heir of Geb," 

Sovereign of the Gods, 

(18) Power of heaven. 

Prince of the living. 

King of those who are (vonder),- 

Wh om thousands glorify (19) in Kher'aha, 

And at whom the sun-folk in Heliopolis rejoice.’® 

No. 2 

Catalogue No. 1111. Hound-topped limestone stela (PI. xx. 2); height, 45 cm.; width, 
29 cm. ; present thickness, 2-5 cm.^® It is of a type common during the latter part of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and in the Second Intermediate Period. The hieroglyphs, figures of the 
men and women, and the offerings, etc., are all roughly incised. The workmanship is rather 
mediocre. 

The following traces of paint remain: — Eeddish-brown: interior of c in the lunette, 
flesh of male figures, offerings. Green : ring of Q in lunette, the two offering-mats. Yellow : 
women’s flesh, slices of bread, some other offerings, censer. The bands of inscription were 
covered with a yellow wash. Traces of a dark paint, perhaps blue, are preserved in a few 
signs. 

Some of the more important persons mentioned on this stela are also recorded on another, 
which must have come from the same workshop and which is now in Stuttgart. It is No. 3 
in Spiegelberg-Pdrtner, Aey. Grab- u. DenKsteine nus siidJ. Sammiunyen, i, PI. 2. 

IxSCRIPTIOXS 

(a) Below the lunette,^^ the four horizontal lines on the left read; (1) An ojjcriny which 
the king gices to Osiris, the Great God. the Lord of Abydos, and to Wepunwet, (2) Lord of the 

1 The shrine of Sokaris near Memphis. 

- Both B and Q have \ as determinative of tnnrt. It probably stands for Q ut. which is .sometimes 
used as a phonetic det. in mrwt. e.g., Hammdmdt (ed. Couyat-Montet), Xo. 110. 1. 8; Xo. 191, 1. 7 ; Hierogl. 
Texts BM. I, 55. 9. 10. 14; Louvre C 15, (x-p)7. 

^ B has apparently ^3, but the sign.s are very badly made. 

■* Q has a very strange sign as det. of tmnc 'mats’. B has a lacuna at this point. All other texts 
have rishtly rl-- 

^ Lit. 'given', as in 1. G. ® The remainder of B is lost. 

’’ ‘Son of Nut’ (C); ‘Heir of Xuu’ (E. L); A omits this phrase. 

“ Emend n ntyw (Im) with all other texts. 

® Both Q and L end here. For the continuation of the hymn see Selim Hassan, op. cit., 61 ff. 

The back has been sawn off in modern times. 

The pair of eyes in the lunette is perhaps to be read pir; see Blackman in .JEA 21, 2, n. 3. 
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Sacred Land, that they may give funerary offerings of bread, beer, oxen, foid,^ and incense, 
(3) unguent, and every good and pure thing on which a god lives, to the spirit of (4) the superin- 
tendent of the great store-house, Arneny born of Bebi, justified. The right-hand inscription 
reads: (1) An offering which the king gives to Osiris, Foremost of the Westerners, the Lord of 
Abydos, (2) and to Min-Hornakht, that they may give funerary offerings of bread, beer, oxen, 
fowl, (3) alabaster ( jars), linen, incense, unguent, and the sweet breath of life to the spirit (4) 
of the superintendent of the great store-house, Yembew, justified. 

(b) First Eegister. The seated man on the left is doubtless the Ameny mentioned in 
1. 4 of the inscription immediately above his head. The man standing and making offering 
to him is his son the superintendent of provisioning, Yembew, justified, born of Bebi.- The man 
seated on the right will be the AAmbew named in 1. 4 of the inscription above him. 

(c) Second Eegister. Seated on the left is the overseer of coppersmiths, Ptahpewwah. 
Kneeling opposite to him in the same compartment is his ivife, the lady of the house Sehenet, 
justified, possessor of honour. The kneeling woman facing right is the lady of the house Bebi, 
justified, possessor of honour. Pacing her is the lady of the house Yewyet.^ As her name occupies 
only one line, the sculptor has found room for the name of the master of the tern, Bonb, but 
there is no figure of him. 

(d) Third Eegister. On the extreme left is the kneeling figure of a man who is called the 
sf3,^ Senbefney, born of Senebsiendai. Facing him is the attendant of the warehouse, Khemi,° born 
ofHebyet.^ Above the head of the woman who faces right is written the lady of the house lyeij,’’ 
justified, and before her the lady of the house Satyey. The one figure thus does duty for two 
persons.® Lastly, on the extreme right is the nurse^ ^Amet,^° justified. 

TVe have already remarked on the close resemblance of this stela to one now in Stuttgart ; 
not only the workmanship but also the lay-out of the inscriptions and figures is similar. 
A number of names are common to both, and they must clearly have belonged to the 
same family. There are some persons mentioned on the Queen's College stela who are 
not found on the Stuttgart stone, but as with one exception their relationships are not 
given they cannot be added to the genealogical tree constructed in Spiegelberg-Portner, 
op. cit., 2. The exception is that the husband of Sehenet^i is now known to be the overseer 
of coppersmiths Ptahpewwah (second register of our stela). 

No. 3 

Catalogue Xo. 1110. Eound-topped limestone stela fPl. xxi, 3); height, 48-o cm.; 
width, 29-5 cm. ; present thickness, 3-3 cm.^^ The execution of the scenes (in sunk relief) 

1 Written as also on the Stuttgart stela. The two top signs are to be read first, as o (a cake) 

determines all the food offerings. An Old-Kingdom example of this use is Leps., Dkm., n, 101. a (two 
examples). Later occurrences are rare. The form cjcd, however, is not uncommonly used in the same 
way in the Middle Kingdom, e.g.. Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, Pis. 24, 33. 

- The words ‘born of Bebi' are reversed and added between the seated figure of Ameny and the offering- 
table. but that they must refer to Yembew is clear from the Stuttgart stela. ^ Not known to Ranke. 

^ Such a title is otherwdse unkno^vn. Sp might, therefore, really be an element in the man's name, i.e. 
Sp-snh-pn-i, but this has not been found elsewhere. The reading spyic for sp is also possible. 

^ The determinative is merely an abnormal form of 

® Not known to Ranke. The name perhaps means "the festive one’, see Ifft., m, 60 (12). 

' Known to Ranke only as a man’s name. 

A similar arrangement was noticed above in the second register. 

^ The determinative of mnH should be but the sign has additions borrowed from some form of C, 
similarly in Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker, 27. 4 as det. of mndw (breasts). ‘The Palestinian’. 

Wrongly read by Spiegelberg-Portner as Ssnt. The back has been sawn off in modern times. 
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and the incised inscriptions is of moderate quality. There has been overworking in two 
places: the column in front of the seated man on the left in the main register, and again 
in the bottom left-hand corner. The date is perhairs late in the Twelfth Dynasty. 

A good deal of paint is still preserved: — Dark brown: flesh of male rigures, milk-jug. 
Lighter reddish-brown: seats, wigs of standing figure in main register and seated male 
figures below, flame on censer, and outlines of female figures and of the tables and objects 
on them.^ Green: collars on all male and female figures, wigs of two seated figures in main 
register. Blue: traces in hieroglyphs here and there. A yellowish wash seems to have 
covered the wigs and flesh of the female figures and the general background. There are no 
traces of paint on the symbols in the lunette. 

The family shown on this stela was also responsible for setting up another, now at 
Stuttgart, which is Xo. 2 in Bpiegelberg-Pdrtner, Aeg. Grab- u. Denbsteine aus siidd. Samm- 
lungen, i, PI. 1. 


Inscriptions 

(a) Two horizontal lines below the lunette and column at extreme left of first register: 
(1) An offering which the Mng gives to Osiris, Lord of Abgdos. and Wepwnwet. Lord of the 
Sacred Land (2) and Arniin. Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, that they may give funerary 
offerings of bread and beer.- oxen and fowl, on which a god lives.^ to the spirit of the attendant* 
JRenisO' ti b.^ born of the lady of the house Tentetney.^ This last phrase is probably to be taken 
in connexion with ‘the attendant Eeniso<n)b’ and not with the inscription giving the name 
and title of Eedeyes'ankh. the seated man. because, as we gather from the Stuttgart stela 
that X'enen, who is called ‘his wife' in register 2 here, was Reniso<n)b's wife (she sits beside 
the nameless chief figure there), it is reasonable to assume that ‘his mother', applied (also 
in register 2) to Tentetney, means ‘Eeniso<n>b's mother’. 

(b) Eemainder of first register: the column to the right of the man seated on the left 
reads his father, the herald Bedeijes^ankh,’’ justified. This column has been inscribed over a 

^ I.e., traces of the original red draft line round these figures, etc. ; on part of the loin-cloth of the left- 
hand main figure there seem to be red guiding lines (not followed by the stone-cutter) to represent creases. 

- The sign for ‘beer’ is clearly a milk-jug. as also on the Stuttgart stela. 

® Hi nht nfrt u<ht or the like would have been more usual, followed by 

* Here and everwvhere else on this stela the sign ^ stands on two feet like 

“ ‘ilv name is well'; the n of -snb might here have been omitted for lack of space, but the omission 
in this and similar names is frequent enough (cf. Lange-Schiifer, Grab- u. Denbsteine d. 21. R., iii. 131) to 
suggest that it had a phonetic basis, and Prof. Gunn has pointed out that the middle consonant may have 
been I (as in the cognate Arabic satima) and therefore liable to disappear in Egyptian writings. Xote that 
the Stuttgart stela also imtes this man's name Rn-sb where there is no lack of space. On this analogy ought 
we to read as Spi' b- the Sb- with which several M.-K. names begin, e.g. Ranke, 303, Xos. 1 1 (second form), 1.5, 
17, 18 ? The opposite phenomenon, Sbf: written Snbk (cf. Ranke, 314, 20. 21). is not so easily accounted for. 

® Apparently for Ts-ntt-n-i, a name common in the 3I.K., but the writing with a seated man at the 
end is very strange (though perhaps explicable as due to confusion between the hieratic abbreviations for 
‘man’ and ‘woman’), while the -nTiting without the first n (twice below) is even stranger; the Stuttgart 
■RTiting omits the second n (T/-ntt). 

’’ This name, which I have read Rdi-s-^>ih{u-), is written -y g on the Stuttgart stone, a writing 
which could be interpreted in three ways. Ranke (301, 9) takes it as S^nh-R<. but if the present writing 
with can be trusted it rules out that view. A possible interpretation would be ‘She causes me to live', 
but this could not apply to the example from Heidelberg quoted by Ranke (228. 16), which shows a final -w. 
and in view of the names Rdi-s and Sit-rdl-s (both in Ranke), I prefer to take the name as meaning ' Rdi-s 
lives ’, though I cannot explain the first element. 
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deletion, but there is now no legible trace of the earher inscription. One might have ex- 
pected this figure to be Eeniso(n)b, and possibly the sculptor first had it so named and then 
changed his plan; perhaps the final intention was to show on this stela only Eeniso<n)b‘s 
relations, as a counterpart to the Stuttgart one on which he himself apparently occupies the 
chief place. Perhaps a man who could afford it would set up two stelae when he went to 
Abydos, one for himself and one for his friends who could not go themselves '7^ 

The inscription over the offerer: Making a king's offering^ by Ms son Benisonb.^ 

Horizontal lines over seated figure on right: The scribe of the norne, Neferyementetf 
justified; his wife, the lady of the house, Sitshenisu.^ The lady has to be content with a 
mention. 

(c) Second register. 

The three women, reading from left to right, are his wife, the lady of the house Senebem- 
yewfi his wife, the lady of the house Nenen, born of Intef, justified f his mother, the lady of 
the house Te{n}tetney, justified. 

(d) Lowest register. 

(i) The upper left-hand section shows a man and a woman kneeling at a table ; they are 
his son SenWyebi,^ his daughter Te{n}tetney, and the name of his son Mentjuhotpe also 
appears. 

(ii) Below on the left, four vertical lines, the fourth being a ‘split column’; the upper 
portion of this space has been recut and traces of the earlier inscription are still visible. 
The later inscription is clearly legible on the photograph: the lady of the house Nehyet,^ her 
daughter Yetessonb,'^^ the lady of the house Teysonb,^^ the attendant Hekankhef.^^ The earlier 
inscription, as far as it can be deciphered, seems to read (-e^): 



<\ I 


^ Cf. the stelae of Ddw-Sbk, Hierogl. Texts Bil, iv, 36 and 37. 

^ Probably for htp-di-nsic; ^ being accidentally omitted. 

^ As there is no sign of overworking here this inscription is probably not to be taken as meaning that 
the same Reniso{n)b, in whose favour the offering-formula above is inscribed, is here shown as offering 
to his father. Rather, as the other persons in the first two registers are seemingly labelled according to 
their relationship to that Reniso(n)b. we should take this as a son bearing his father's name, differently 
spelt. For a further note on the relationships involved see p. 163. 

■* "The West is good’; names formed with Imnit seem to be rare, no doubt because of its associations 
with death (the name of Osiris is also comparatively rare as an element in proper names), but cf. ’Imnt- 
wsr-t(i), Ranke. 32, 9. ^ ‘Daughter of the Attendant’, not in Ranke. 

® I' J on the Stuttgart stela. These names would appear to be related to Snb-mi-lu; but all the 

forms are very difficult to interpret, especially as fern, names. 

’ Here mnt-hrw must belong to Xenen, and Intef will be her father, while the parentage on the Stuttgart 
stela, ms-n nbt m/<t-hru; shows her mother’s name. 

® Probably to be read so {‘My heart has been smoothed' = T am content’ ?), rather than Xn-lb{-i). 

* ‘She who has been praved for’? Cf. the name “ ‘Her father is well’. 

Ranke suggests this name is for ‘Teti-is-well’, but might not ti be an abbreviation for ity. ‘sovereign’ 
or perhaps it-i "my father’ ? ’ 

Prof. Gunn has suggested that this name (Hn-^nhf) should be taken as a form of the well-known 
Hi-<.nh-f, concluding from 19th-Dyn. writing of the particle M, that it was pro- 

nounced hi, and regarding hn as an early WTiting of hi. The meaning would then be 0 that he may five! ’. 
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(iii) The highly coloured central figure is the scribe of the vizier^ Sen<^a^ijebi. justified. 

(iv) The right-hand section consists of five columns : if we read them from right to left 
the third begins abruptly with a name that has no title, while the fourth ends with ‘ lady 
of the house ’ hanging in the air ; so probably they are to be read from left to right although 
the signs face right. ^ We then have (1) his maternal half-brother the priest Senebijetef,^ justified, 
(2) his maternal half-brother the attendant Khnemhotpe. the lady of the house (3) Memi. her son 
Menij,* her son Xenen, (4) the lady of the house Khemernetf the scribe of the nome Khnemhotpe, 
justified, (5) the scribe of the nome SeKa^yebi, the lady of the house Merisenbes.^ 

The relationships of the various people represented cannot be reconstructed with cer- 
tainty but it seems probable, as mentioned above, p. 161 and p. 162, n. 3, that the figures in 
the first two registers are defined by their relationship to the Ileniso(n)b of the offering- 
formula. If that is so our family-tree will read (women indicated by *) : 

Eedeyes'ankh = Tentetnev* Intef = Wenerai* (if ^0 is to be read so) 

I ^ I 

(a) Senebemvew* = Eemso<n>b I = (b) Xenen* 

. I 

Eenisonb II 

Which was the earlier of Eeniso<n)b I's two wives is uncertain: on the Stuttgart stela 
Senebemvew is added as an afterthought at the bottom, but here she has the more honour- 
able position of the two, facing right. 

The only clue to the relationship of the people in the bottom register with the rest is 
the recurrence of the name Tentetney in the upper half of the left-hand portion. The main 
figure of the whole register seems to be the central Sen<a<yebi, so we are probably meant 
to relate the other figures to him. e then get : 

(man) = (woman) = (man) 


Sen<a<yebi Senebyetef Khnemhotpe 


Sen<a'yebi Mentjuhotpe Tentetney* 

If this Tentetney is the same person whom we have taken to be Reniso<n)b's mother 
this tree must be combined with the one above. 

No. 4 

Catalogue Xo. 1113. Bound-topped stela of white limestone (PI. xxi, 4) ; height, 51 cm. ; 
breadth. 31 cm. ; thickness, 6 cm. Figures, etc., and hieroglyphs incised, execution 
moderate. 

A great deal of paint has been preserved: — Blue: framing-line round outside edge and 
all interior framing-lines, all hieroglyphs, outside lines of collar of Wepwawet. and outlines 
of his shrine, edges of collars on people, tables and cucumber3(‘?). TTellow: background of 

1 A verv concise writing of Uiy ; this might seem a surprising title for a member of a humble family, 
but cf. Lange-Schafer, op. cit., 20426 h ; again, he may be a distinguished distant relation brought in for 
effect (possibly Keniso<n)b's maternal grandfather). 

- For a parallel cf. legends to subordinate figures on Louvre C 14 (photo, in Anc. Egypt, 1925, facing p. 33). 

® ‘May his father be weU’. ^ Ranke does not show this spelling; the meaning is uncertain. 

^ ‘She who is not known’. ® ‘I desire that she may be well'. 
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upper band of inscription, chair, sugar-loaf cake, upper garment of male figure making 
offering, flesh of female figure. Brownish-red: central stripe of Wepwa wet's collar, bands 
1, 5, 9, and 13 (left to right) of Ciiwetto cornice on shrine, square over top of door of shrine, 
upper part of sealed jars (central one rather lighter in colour), flesh of male figures, pointed 
loaf (■?), joint of meat, traces round female figure. Black: margin of wig of seated man. 
Light red : wig of standing male figure. 

The seated figure carries a folded ‘handkerchief’ in his left hand, while the standing 
male figure holds what looks like a similar object hanging down to the ground.’- 

Inscription’s 

(a) Lunette: before IVepwawet on his shrine the words Wepicawet, Lord of the Sacred 
Land ; behind him the symbol of Lower Egypt. 

(b) First three horizontal lines: (1) An offering which the king gives to Osiris, Foremost 
of the Westerners, the great god, Lord of Abgdos, that he may give (2) funerary offerings of 
bread and beerf oxen and fowl, cdabaster (Jars) and clothing and everyth ing good and pure on 
u'hich a god lives (3) to the spirit of the steward who reckons corn, ^ A nkhreni,^ justified, horn of 
TeWankh.* 

(c) Lines facing left: it is his brother who has perpetuated his name on earth, the Tmy-ht 
. . . ® Senebsewem<ai.^ This line refers to the standing male figure, while the next gives 
the title and name of the woman : his nurse, Sitheyd 

(d) Lines below scene: 

(1) 0 ye who are living^ upon earth, (2) all scribes, all lector-priests (3) and every yce^eh-priest 
tvho shall read this stela, (4) as ye desire (5) that your local gods favour^ you (6) so“ say ye ‘An 
offering which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of (7) ^Ankh-tawi,'^^ King of Eternity, for the spirit 
of the steward who reckons corn, (8) ^Ankhreni, justified, born of the lady of the house 

1 Prof. Gunn points out the resemblance of this object to the one trailed along in the int-rd rite discussed 
in Davies-Gardiner, Amenemhet, 93 f. 

^ The sign is again more like a milk-pot. 

® At first sight ‘may my name live’ seems more likely than ‘he whose name lives’, as Ranke translates 
it, though the name does support the latter rendering. The det., resembling would suggest a 

date late in the M.K. but it is probably a mere slip for ^ ; in 1. 8 of the lower inscription the name is 
determined with (c/. the names in the lines following). 

^ ‘ Teti lives ’ ; Ranke gives only one example of this as a woman’s name. 

5 a very obscure though fairly frequent title, most often written with n I | | as in 1. 10 

of the lower inscription here. The element imy-ht, apparently originally ‘follower’, would suggest that 
the office was a humble one, and. apart from Cairo 270 (O.-K. statue) whose owner is also sib and shd ii<bw, 
I do not find any bearer of the title who is at all distinguished. Is there some connexion with ‘ bird-houses ' ? 
The writing ^ ”, Lange-Schafer, 20104 g, might suggest that is to be read as snv, ‘sons’, but the 
extreme paucity of examples of the plural of Si is against this. ir6., I, 515 (4, 5), takes the title to be a 
lower grade of rvi . 

® ‘He is well in my care'. 

^ ‘Daughter of Hey’; as Ranke suggests, possibly a hj-pocoristicon for ‘Daughter of Hathor’. 

^ A badly confused vriting of ^nhw. 

9 — after hs probabH for 

J/i seems here to arise from a conflation of two possible constructions; (a) hs tn nine . ... mi dd-tn 
. . . ’, may the gods favour you . . . according as ye say . . . ’, and (b) m mr-tn hs in nine .... dd-tn . . . , 
‘as ye desire . . . say ye . . .’. 

District in or near Memphis, see Gauthier, Diet, giog., i, 149. 
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(9) Teti^anhK. (Set up) by the action Jor himi^ of his brother (10) the Tmy-lit . . . Senebsewem<ai, 
(11) son of the overseer of the Shenet,^ Bes,^ justified. 

No. 5 

Catalogue Xo. 1112. Small stela of limestone. \\'itli flattened round top (PL xxi, 5); 
height, 25 cm.; breadth, 21 cm.; thickness, 5-6 cm. The figures and symbols in low relief 
are well executed, but the cutting and disposition of hieroglyphs are rather careless. Paint 
still adhering: — Black: traces on wigs of women, seat and legs of chair, band on ground- 
level above inscription. Eed: margin of stone, interior of D, flesh of man. Lighter red, 
or brown: centre of eyes in lunette, flesh of women, leg of beef and cake('?) on table. 
Blue: eyebrows, lids and -markings of pair of eyes at top; hieroglyphs (only in legends 
beside figures represented) ; stem of lotus in man's hand; leg of table. 

The man seated before the table of offerings is Xebimose ;* his mother Senisonb sits beside 
him while his wife Ahniose pours water on to the table and offers a slender conical cake. 

The two lines of inscription below read: An offering which the king gives to Osiris, Buler 
of Eternity, that he may give funerary offerings of bread and beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster (jars) 
and clothing, incense and unguent and hnkt-offerings^ (2) to the spirit of Xebimose. It is his 
wife Ahmose who has perpetuated his name. 

Ahmose and Senisonb as women's names and Xebimose as a man's name are all rare 
in the M.K., but frequent in the X'.K. In view of these names and on general grounds of 
style the date is probably the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty or (more likely) the early 
Eighteenth.® 

1 Literally, ‘(h) being his brother acts for him’, the ‘it’ in this case referring apparently to the whole 
act of setting up the stela, rather than merely to the fitp-di-nsw, as often. For the construction, see Gard., 
Epn. Or., §§ 162. 11; 454, 4. 

^ This title, taken as ‘ Overseer of a Hundred’ by Iffi., iv, 498, 1, is in later times connected with temple 
administration, becoming Gk. Aeawnj and perhaps Cop. 

® ‘Awake { ?)’, most easily explained as an abbreWation of a name such as En-f-rs, Bbl-rs or ^r-rs(u'); 
but names like Rs-nfr and Rs-anh imply rather that Rs was the name of a god or of an important person — 
though in the latter ease the origin of the name might stiU have been that suggested. The fact that while 
the parentage of 'Ankhreni is indicated by his mother’s name only, that of ’his brother’ Senebsewemtai 
is given by his father's name only, perhaps indicates that 'Ankhreni and Senebsewem'ai were but half- 
brothers. 

* ’Mj* lord is bom’; the repeated ^ makes this translation certain. 

^ Written but doubtless for ^ hnkwt. 

® A fiirther argument for this dating is based on the writing of the htp-dl-nsic formula, for which see 
Smither’s discussion in this volume, pp. 34 ff. 
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A NEW USE OF THE PREPOSITION TTl 

By PAUL C. SMITHER 


It is with some trepidation that I venture to add to the already formidable number of uses 
of the preposition m in Old and Middle Egyptian. But the evidence quoted below does, 
I think, show conclusively that this preposition was sometimes used with the meaning 
‘together with'. Neither Gardiner's Egyptian Grammar nor Erman's Agyptische Gram- 
matik recognizes this use. Erman has, however, already divined its existence in Late Egyp- 
tian, although the examples quoted in his NeudgyptiscJie Grammatik (p. ‘296) are not very 
convincing. It is hoped, therefore, that this article may serve a useful purpose by establish- 
ing with certainty this meaning for the preposition m at all stages of the Egyptian language. 

The examples here given are naturally not intended to be exhaustive. 

Old Egyptian 

(1) ‘I came down together with 300 asses 
laden with incense.’ Erk., i, 126, 17. 

(2) ‘The sole companion and overseer of the refreshment departments Kheweni was 

sent me together with 

ships laden with date-wine, wiu’/c-loaves,^ bread, and beer.’ Op. cit., 127, 13-15. 

(^) f ’ desert together with 

(or, accompanied by) 1,600 men vith my brother the companion’, etc. Anthes, Felsen- 

vischriften von Hatnub, No. 6, 6. Cf. 

No. 9, 7-8. Note the parallehsm with hn< which occurs again in exx. (6) and (7). 


Middle Egyptian 

W ‘ I came out together with an army of 8,000 men.’ Couyat 

and Montet, Inscriptions du Ouddi Hammdmdt, No. 114, 12. Cf. ‘My Majesty caused 
the hereditary prince, etc., Amenemhet to go up (pr) ^ j| with an army of 

10,000 men’, op. cit., No. 192, 12, and i ‘number of tbe army which 

came up with me’, op. cit., No. 87, 12. 

’) lit. ‘I have reached to-day with you 

The translation is clinched by a L.-E. 
\p- ‘I have reached to-day with {irm) 


nourishing you’. Hekanakiite Letter No. 2, 
version of this idiom. '' Id ^ 
them’, P. Gardiner IP, 18. 
t6) 






‘I sailed up-stream with the hereditary prince, etc., Ameny; I sailed up- 


I 


stream together with (or, accompanied by) 400 troopers consisting of every picked man 
of my army.’ Beni Hasan, i, PI. 8, 12-13. Here again there is parallelism between hi( 
and m, as also in the next example. 

(7) ‘ Then I sailed up-stream in order to convey the ingots to the port of Coptos with 
(Ini') the hereditary prince, overseer of the city and Vizier Senwosret, hntyn-i m hsb 600 m 
^ Not in Wh. It occurs also in the Ramesseum Onomasticon (1. 221 ). to be published by Dr. Gardiner, in a 
list of different kinds of bread, between Icshty and s^wt. ^ I am indebted to Prof. Gunn for this example. 
^ The 'Adoption Papyrus', to be published by Dr. Gardiner in .JEA 26. 
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kn nb n MiM I sailed up-stream together with (or, accompanied by) 600 troopers consist- 
ing of every stalwart man of the Oryx nome.’ Op. cit.. 11. ll-lo. 

(®) f ^ P ‘Then I sailed down-stream in the escort 

together with (or, accompanied by) six (men) of the Residence.’ Stela of SeheM.-Jiew, 17 ; 
sim. op. cit., 13. Gardiner suggests^ ‘with five others (lit. as 6, i.e. 6th) ’ as a translation of 
m 6 n Hmc, giving the cardinal number an ordinal meaning. But such a practice is as 
a rule confined to dates and fractions and would be quite exceptional here. For a dis- 
cussion of the passage in Abbott which has been ui'ged in support of the translation ‘ as 6th 
see ex. (10) below. 


L.xte Egypti.vx 


(9) ‘So His Majesty sent many soldiers and also chariotry to bring her back, il 

!| ^ p™ and together with them was a woman into whose hand had been given every kind 
of fair adornment for a woman.’ Two Brothers, 11. 10-12, 1. 

(10) ‘Peikhal .... the man who had been found there and arrested near the tombs 

together with 3 men of the temple and who had been ex- 
amined by the overseer of the city and Vizier Xebma^refnakhte in Year 14.' Abbott, 4. 13-16. 
Peet- translates rn 3 rmt as ‘with two other men’, following Gardiner's interpretation of the 
passages in Sebekkhew.® I do not think that Beet's rendering is proved by the fact that in 
Year 16 Peikhal and two other coppersmiths^ were produced in court to refute the charges 
made by Pesiur. There is no compelling reason to connect these two coppersmiths with the 
‘men of the temple’ who were arrested with Peikhal two years previously. Even if they 
were the same persons, two years is a sufficiently long time to account for the absence of a 
t h ird man. 

blasted(-?) ships ^ ^ 

you are dispatching to Egypt together with our opponents.’ 


Wenamiin, 2, 72. 

For late texts it will be sufficient to quote an example from the Stela of Piankhi, 

(12) ‘The King of Heracleopolis Peftewfawybaste came with (hr) tribute to the Great 


House (consisting of) gold, silver, and every rare stone 

together with the best horses of the stable.' Pianhhi, 70-1. 

To sum up, the above evidence shows that, besides its other uses, the preposition m could 
also be used with the meaning ‘together with’. In this respect one may compare the 
Hebrew preposition 3, the primary meaning of which is ‘in', but which was also used to 
mean ‘with’, of accompaniment.® It is difficult to discern any real difference of meaning 
between this use of m and the preposition hn<^, but, where these two are in parallelism, as 
in exx. (3), (6). and (7), it seems suitable to translate hn<^ hy‘ with ' and ni by 'accompanied by', 
for the noun following the latter appears to designate persons of lesser importance than the 
speaker.® 


PosTscKiPT. After this article was in proof Prof. Gunn drew my attention to some 
interesting remarks by M. Itrioton in Xotes sitr le cryptoqramme de Montouenihct, Ann. Inst. 


^ Egn. Gr., § 264. " The Great Tomb Robberies of the XXth Dynasty, Text, 39. 

® See above under ex. (8). 

‘ Abbott, 7, 6 if. We have no details as to how these other copper-smiths were implicated. 

^ Cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. ami Engl. Lex., sub v., in. 1. a, for manv exx. 

® In most of the exx. quoted the noun following m is in the plural, but this is doubtless mere chance, 
in ex. 4 is grammatically singular. 
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pMI. hist. or. 3. 133 ff./ in which the author suggests that m may sometimes have the mean- 
ing ‘with’, and points out the similar use of the Hebrew preposition 3 . Of his examples, 
however, there is only one which appears to have the meaning ‘together with’, namelv 

‘She fthe goddess) crosses the lake with thee, 
she traverses the canal f?) with thee Pijr., § 1370, c. M. Hrioton's remaining examples in 
which m is used in the sense of ‘having’ are dealt with by Prof. Gunn in his note below. 


Note 

Mr. Smitlier's interesting article prompts me to append a few lines on a related but somewhat 
different meaning of m which, although for the most part recognized by translators, has also not 
yet found its way into the grammars: ‘with’ in the sense of ‘having’. The following are examples: 

1 . With parts of the body. 

(a) hr ‘face’: nuwt m hrw pH ‘walking-sticks with faces of people’ {i.e. having human faces or 
heads), Vrh.. iv, 666, 15 ; hlk m hr n p^t ‘a, falcon with human face ’, Piehl, Inscrr. hierogl., ii, 115, 
6; s^h m hr n pH ‘a mummy with human face’, Mariette, Denderah, iv, Pis. 35-9, 11. 113, 133; 
s'A m hr n rmt, same meaning, ibid.. 11. 17, 42 {m hr m pH, 1. 32) ; tui n Fi-’- m hr nhi' an image of the 
god-with-lifted-arm with the face of a ba ’, Lepsius, Totenbiich, Spell 163, 14: twt n Fr-< m hr n Nt 
‘an image . . . with the face of Nelth’. ibid., 1. 15: Ui-sn hr ifd m gbgby[t r] Mktl m hrw n (sic) snd 
‘they (the enemy) fled pell-mell [to] Megiddo with fearful faces’ {lit. with faces of fear), Urk., iv, 
658, 1-2. 

{b) lb ‘heart’: Iwsn ns m lb snd ‘they come to her (Hatshepsut) with fearful heart’, Urk., iv, 
341, 16; Ir-n-i nn m ib mrr ‘I have done this with loving heart’, op. cit., 363, 2, and many other 
exx. of Mid.-Egn. m lb mrr, Late-Egn. w lb mnv, Wb., BelegsteUen to ii, 101 (7). 

(c) m-kFi Iws m hsfwk . . . .m mbwts nfrwt ‘behold, she shall come to meet thee . . . with her 
beautiful locks’, Pyr., § 282, b.^ 

§ 194 of Gard., Egn. Gr., discusses idiomatic phrases used as nouns, and concludes: ‘Non-verbal 
expressions of a similar character are also to be found. Exx. snyt rn tp-hr-nust [/Siu., R 10, restored] 
the courtiers were head-on-lap, i.e. in mourning, s nb ni hr-m-hrw [Leb., 119] every man is face- 
downcast, i.e. abashed. In both these examples the subject is followed by the m of equivalence.’ 
But although parallels can be quoted for the identification of a person with a posture, e.g. ' he is 
upside-down’, ‘they are arm-in-arm’, such identification is somewhat unnatural, and there seems 
to be no reason why these passages should not be brought into line with the examples given above, 
and rendered ‘the courtiers were with head on lap’, ’every man is with face^ downcast’; so also 
with the further example cited by Gardiner in a note: m^-f ml knc m sdw r hnct "his (the enemy's) 
army being like bulls with tails to faces’, Sint, Tomb 3, 24.'* 

2. M. Drioton, in the article mentioned in Mr. Smither's postscript, gives examples of ‘une 
formule cryptographique consistant a placer un ou plusieurs objets entre les mains d'un personnage, 
pour signifier “Un tel avec {m) telle chose”’, e.g. Re< holding jl in one hand and in the other, 
reading R< m s sw ’Re' with s and sic’ = R(-ms-sio ‘Ramesses’; a man holding reading s m sw 

1 The author, interpreting the cryptogram which is the subject of his article — a seated figure of Month 
holding a sail — as Mntjv m Msw (‘Month with a sail') = Ulntic-m-hii 'Mentemhet', sees the great difficulty 
of equating htne. Cop. ocot, with hft, oh. which the contemporary cuneiform writing Maniimehe shows to 
have been already pronounced he here, and appears to have overlooked Spiegelberg's note in ZAS 65, 131, 
where the cryptogram is interpreted (more satisfactorily-. I think) as Mntw-mhyt ’Month, the north wind’, 
postulating for mhijt a. vocalization *Hnhe, *iIoH, since strikingly confirmed by Sub-Akhmimic Ho h ‘ breath ’ 
(see p. 113 above). 

- Quoted bv M. Drioton (.see below). 

^ Erman. Lehensmude. p. 63. n. 1: ’.Jedermann i.st mit einer Gesicht versehen’, with what I think is a 
somewhat misleading reference to his Grammatik, 1st edn.. § 307, 3. Erman’s other example, jhic m r-sn 
'pr, Pyr., § 930, is shown by § 930, c, to be invalid, 'pr referring not to r ‘mouth’ but to ih. 

^ The fleeing enemies are compared to stampeding cattle jostling closelj- against one another. 
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‘a man with sw’ = smsiv ‘eldest’, and the sign interpreted as i m n, ‘ I (value of == in group- 
writing) with »’ = ’Imn ‘ Amun’. He discusses, pp. 135-6, the meaning ‘avec (= en possession de, 
en “ portement ” de) ’ of m, and adduces several passages from the Pyramid Texts, of which § 282, b-c, 
quoted above, is perhaps the most relevant, for some others (§§ 731, a-6, 799, c, 1215, a) may have 
meant to the Egyptians ‘in’. A late example of 11. Drioton’s is in-f n-k H^py sm’-y m ht-f nh ‘He 
(the king) brings thee (Montu-Re') the Upper-Egyptiaii Hafpy with (= having) all his (Ha'py's) 
goods’, Drioton, Medamoud, Les Inscriptions, ii {Flies. Inst.fr., iv, 2® partie), p. IS, Xo. 315, 3. 
As Hr. Smither points out to me, the inscriptions Nos. 314, 316, ibid., pp. 18, 19, have hr ‘carrying’ 
in similar conte.xts. 

A further example under this heading, which I owe to Hr. Smither, is mskr m tknw sdr hrf 
‘a hide with a teknu lying beneath it’, Yirey, Tombeaude Rekhmara, PI. 26, collated with Hr. N. de G. 
Davies’ unpublished copy. 

It may be that some of the examples under § 2 should be taken rather as meaning ‘ together 
with’, and therefore belong more properly to Hr. Smither's article, but this is certainly not the case 
with the examples of § 1. The preposition m clearly has the meanings (1) ‘together with’, ‘accompa- 
nied by’, (2) ‘having’. — Battiscombe Guxx. 
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THREE POINTS IN COPTIC LEXICOGRAPHY 

By C. E. C. ALLBEEEY 

The only serious shortcoming (if it can be called such) of Dr. Crum's Coptic Dictionary lies 
in the Sub-akhmimic material — not in his treatment of it, but because of his limited access 
to it. That dialect, apart from a few pages in Zoega’s Catalogus, is confined to three sources, 
all of them far from complete, all of them far from tainted, yet differing quite considerably 
among themselves, each of them exhibiting a patois that is to be located, I suspect, on the 
periphery rather than at the centre of the Dialektgehiet: the Acta Pauli, edited early in this 
century by Professor Schmidt, Sir Herbert Thompson’s St. John, and the Manichaean corpus. 
The last of these is yielding, as the faded pages are gradually read, a great number of new 
and puzzling words, only a few of which could be included in the Dictionary. The following 
considerations are all prompted by this last, so far as it has been made available by the 
spasmodic publications of the last five years, namely (1) Manichdische Handschrijten der 
Sanunlung A. Chester Beatty, Bd. I: Homilien; (2) Manichdische Handschrijten der Staat- 
lichen Museen Berlin, Bd. I: Kephnlaia; (3) Manichaean Mayiuscripts in the Chester Beatty 
Collection, Vol. II, Pt. II: A Manichaean Psalm-book, all of them published at Stuttgart, and 
here quoted respectively as Homilies, Kephalaiu, and Psalm-book. 

1. ‘ CKiisv’ ‘ anent ’. 

This has occurred ten times in the Kephalaia (and. so far as I know, there alone): 30 33 , 
38 8 , 77 26 . 121 33 , 127 27 , 133 21 , 144 22 , 161 23 , 173 27 . 182 2 . In the first three instances 
it is printed eaix and translated ‘was . . . anbetrifft’ {e.g. 38 8 enie. ui-foy iijue'ine ‘was diese 
fiinf Zeichen anbetrifft’) ; but at 121 33 the manuscript has [e]Ki siTxq *.nTpoxcc rendered 
‘ siehe aber das Ead ’, and the note is appended ‘ Das z.B. 30, 33 ; 38, 8 : 76 [sic], 26 begegnende 
t-Kia. ist durch uT&q in die beiden Bestandteile tmi und *. zerlegt worden, vgl. eni -xe 173, 27’. 
At 173, 27 the words em -xe isnumiiTciiayc [Tjupoy u^io-i.iou are translated ‘siehe aber alle 
diese zwolf ^aiSia’ ; while in the five remaining examples (though it was half-right to print 
cKiA and translate ‘was . . . anbetrifft’ and half-right to print eai and translate ’siehe') ckia 
is printed in the text and ‘siehe’ is printed in the translation, which is wholly wrong. The 
expression is literally ‘as thou comest to . . .’. i.e. the 2 nd pers. sing, of the circumstantiaD 
of the verb ei (in its form i’-) followed by the Sub-akhmimic x- ‘ to '. This quasi-impersonal 
use of the 2 nd pers. sing, may be seen also in the word juieini.K ‘perhaps’, from the sdmj 
form Aieuie (Crum, Did., 201, b, Erman, ZAS 32 (1894), 128 ft. To the instances of xieme^ 
given by Erman and Crum may be added the following from the Manichaean books : juuuieu 
Homilies, 22 2 and Psalm-book, 17 13 ; J^nujeq Psalm-book, 1:35 27 ; xxTiuieii Psalm-book, 157 23; 
jmuujey [c/. Crum, op. cit., xxiv, a, 1 . 3 ] Kephalaia. 19 26, Psalm-book, 86 3 and 210 27). 

II. usi o'yjx’iuj ‘ have access to ’. 

When in 1935 I began to transcribe the Psalm-book I came across the following line: 

ec&-sioYa'iiyxneKii*.e nx-sAic. It happens that this is the first line on one 
^ Circumstantial rather than 2nd present — see Edgerton in .JAOS 55, 261, n. 16. At 144 22 the manu- 
script has t-ne!-x.H fc-K[i i.J&'x.a.ju. = Cf. Kephutaia, 117 2 , 134 29 , 188 22 . and (I suspect) 119 i. 
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of the pages (p. 9) of which transcripts and translations were made in 1931 by Dr. Polotsky, 
who divided “xi oyaiuj aneKii&e but gave no translation. The problem is whether the 
expression found here and elsewhere in the Manichaean books but apparently in no other 
Coptic text is “xi oyaV uja or •xi oyaVaj a. Dr. Crum differed from Polotsky: in the 
Did., p. 472, under the word oYo(e)i, the following appears : ‘tii oy{i.\)\^.takeicay,go: Mani 1 
ec&Ts. uiaaeKnie’ ; suspecting that Crum was wrong and Polotsky right, I wrote the note 
‘■ 2 S! oyaV aja- (cf. Crum Did. 472 b) : I am not convinced that the words are to be so divided; 
perhaps ‘:si oyaVai AneKiiae, Xag^dveiv Kaipov ctV to eAed? aov’ . The problem was solved 
in 1936 on the appearance of the third fascicle of the Kephalaia: at 107 4 the manuscript 
has [e]qsi oy&Vuj oyt'yK«,ipi 6 . ayctViit' ucAfet-, which is translated ‘ er geht zur rechten 
Zeit zu einem klugen Arzt ’ (the note ‘■:si oyaVui, lies ':si oyAi ; uj ist wahrscheinlich Best von 
uj*. “zu'” should be disregarded). In the P-sabn-book, 95 28 thej' have printed a.V’xi oy&V 
ujaTuotVic, translated ‘I made my way to the city’. Subsequently Dr. Crum preferred 
Polotsky's suggestion that the right division is ■:si oy&Yuj see Did., xxiii, a (Additions 
and Corrections). 

But is ■:si oyAi uja- a possible Coptic expression •? I doubt it. oyo(e)i (Did.. 472. a) means 
rush, course, swift movement : thus .^Senoyoyoi means with a rush, tiolenthf. From this noun 
there are two formations, it seems, with the verb ff: (i) ffoy. go about seeking, seek; 
(ii) ffnoy., ilnoy.,nfc-Koy. &c., &c. go forward. To the instances of these two verbs given by 
Dr. Crum the following may be added from the Manichaean books: 

(i) ffoyoei 

1. Kephalaia, 76 31 , ^ffoyai translated ‘um hinter seinem Yermdgen her- 

zulaufen’, where ‘um sein Yermogen zu suchen’ would be better; 

2. Kephalaia, 139 9 , iic-^oyAi ne. . oy uja q, translated ‘und nilhert sich’ which is 

surely wrong ; 

3. Kephalaia, 189 22 , nc-VoyAi ucnoyujT iicmoTe ca.nicc'xe, translated ‘macht sich auf 
und forscht und sucht nach diesem Wort’ where the translation ‘sucht und forscht und 
wendet sich nach diesem Y’ort ’ would be more suitable ; 

4. Psalm-book, 146 38 , ffoy&'i eT£!HT[e], ‘seeks thee’; 

5. Psalm-book, 172 14 . 19 . neve nequitoc ffoyYi eTfeHTq, ‘for which its shepherd searches’ ; 

6 . Psalm-book, 181 33 , ffoyW cTfcHTe, ‘searches for thee’. 

(ii) ffuoy., Unoy., uenoy. &C. 

1. Psalm-book, 151 18 , jua-qi nequoyai aKiioe cccooq, ‘it makes not its way to a shrine 
that is polluted ' ; 

2. Psalm-book, 152 4 , n-sAi iimc qa-ff nqaoyaV a.opHi a.n-:sice, ’the ship of Jesus will make 
its way up to the height ’. 

These instances should suffice to show that in the Sub-akhmimic as in other dialects 
oq-o(e)i compounds with ff, not with -si. in the sense ‘make one s way to'. To return to 
■:s.i oya.Viu, I am indebted to Dr. Alexander Bohlig for permission to use the proof-sheets of 
the yet unpublished fifth fascicle of the Kephalia, in which further instances of this un- 
certain verb are found: 203 17 , epe ffTA-VAt- cHtc uov^si oyAYuj a.iit-q-t-pHy, ‘diese zwei 
Tropfen zu einander gelangen', and 203 27 , eve »)aq 2 :i [oq-]&ui) wrotuTe, ‘das in die Schale 
gelangt’. Yliy in these two examples does the editor divide oq-AYaj a- and translate ‘gelan- 
gen’’? Because on 1. 2 of the same page the manuscript has uc 3 LioyaVuca.eaq'TA-(^?v.elij(jiaq-. 
Just so: oya'idi a- is literally occasionem capere alicui, as in the instance quoted above, 

Kephalaia, 107 4 , the expression aava cq't-yaaipia (‘er geht zur rechten Zeit zu einem klugen 
Arzt') might suggest. It is paralleled by the compound of oq-oeiiy with s'me: Crum, Did., 
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500, a quotes Philippians, iv, 10 UiieTHS'Xino-j-oeiuj = -^KaipelcrOe. Another passage in the 
Kephalaia supports this: 241 23, o-yii onca-n &K euj&pe na.p^con eTHH [a.nx3i]&-p CTujoon 
ouTK'\oo‘\e (S'!! oy&mj uceoa-ujoy [&'pKA.oo‘X]e iijuiaky licenioT iitootc ‘manchmal linden die 
Archonten, die zu dem in der Wolke befindliehen Wasser gehoren, Gelegenheit und drangen 
sich [in eine] Wasser-[Wolke] hinein und entfliehen aus ihr’. Here oya-i'm uceoa,ujoy 
can hardly render other Greek than <l>6dvovaL avvexdpevoi : and in fact ^ddvetv, in the sense 
hingelangen, zu eticas gelangen, etwas erreichen {e.g. Eomans, ix, 31, Philippians, hi, 16, 
quoted by Preuschen-Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Wdrterb. zu d. Schrijten d. Xeueji Test., 
Giessen, 1928, s . t . (jtOdvcut) -would suit the instances of •xi oy&Vuj quoted above. 

III. MO'YO'Yg^ ‘ to turn ’. 

Prof. Walter Till has sho-wn {ZAS 73 (1937), 136 f.) that Crum has not distinguished the 
two separate verbs noyoyo na.yo- iii.yo« it&yot and noyoe iieo- ii&o« jiHot {J)ict., 241,6). The 
form iioyoyo postulated by Till, as well as further examples of the various states of this verb, 
occurs in the Manichaean books. 

1 . noyoyo: Psalm-book, 163 7 , 178 14 , hto ne nuj&pn lioonAon uve nui^pfi nS'&A&uiipe 
(var. 'xa.Vii'X&o) nt'Txqiioyoyo e,n«.ooy UniTOype eTxqneoce: ‘thou art the first weapon of 
the first Warrior who turned back (see Errata ad. he.) the foe that arose’. 

2. iixyo-: Psalm-book, 29 26 , it4.yo nenoo: ‘turn thy face’. 

3. n 4 .yo« Homilies, 10 14 , 14 26 , 23 i, 44 12 , 75 14 ; Psalm-book, 7 2 , 13 28 , 55 24 , 87 27 , 
97 32 , 205 9 , 207 16 , 211 5 , 214 20 , 218 6 . 

4. ua.yot Psalm-book, 219 9 , gpey uxyo en i.Txi'jp*-: ‘their faces are not turned to the 
land.’ 
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A COPTIC LOVE-CHARM 

By PAUL C. SMITHER 

The vellum leaf here published was obtained by the late Professor Griffith from an Egyptian 
ai'ocat named E anous, and is now in the Griffith Institute at the Ashmolean Museum, OxfordP 
Its measurements are 10-5 cm. wide and 8 cm. high; it is slightly stained and wormed. 

The text is an incantation by Papap6l6-("?) the son of Xoah to compel the presence and 
love of another man, P-hello® the son of iMaure. The creases in the manuscript show that it 
was folded up into a small, neat packet 2-5 cm.x 1-3 cm., in order, perhaps, to insert it in 
some crack near the doorway of the person whom it was desired to enchant,^ for the text 
says (1. 6) ‘even as I take thee and place thee at the door and pathway of P-hello’. The 
charm is interesting in having been made for a specific individual® and not, like the majority 
of extant Coptic magical texts, forming part of a magician’s library.® 

The language is Sa’idic, but the orthography is of a particularly barbarous kind, the 
scribe regularly making one letter do duty for two. A striking example is iteKs^q for 
^^«eRR^s.&.q which occurs several times in 11. 9 ff. Such omissions and errors are too numerous 
to comment on individually. The manuscript may perhaps be dated to the sixth century. 

(3'€‘\TdwT*w?V.£!J>.6e>.A[.]R^pevUjM€iqe[.]itit&.c 
RiieRie (space) po^c 

po=yc • po^t • po^'c • po^c • po^c • poq*c • pbq’c 

'^TivpRO JUIOR nCRarOM. JUlM€Rt^H\j)>.RTH 
5 pilOH AAHTOnOC €TR«JOOn gl'XOO'y JUttCR 

p^^n cse itTo^e uor gipiinpo 

juiHT€g(iii*jiou}€ RAtd.'ype eHcqi 

xineqgHT neqno'yc' eRcp'xoic eneqccoAia. 

THpq eqeikge RCRa^q na^ge €qg«oc neRa».as.q 
10 Rgiioc eqiiROTR ncHa^q rrotr eqeiyme 
Rccoi ‘sineA**® e-^Aie csinenoA.ic enoAic 

* I wish to thank the Committee of Management of the Institute for permission to publish this charm. 

- Probably ‘He of the Apollo ’ ; cf. ■na-jrs.oovT (Preisigke, Xameyibuch, 278), Tanompis {op. cit., 416). ‘Apollo’, 
like other names of the principal Greek divinities, regularly takes the definite article, cf e.g. T. ilina, 
Mnrtyre d’Apa Epimn, 1, 1. 13; Budge, St. George of Cappadocia. 1. 1. 22; 4, 1. 1. 

^ ‘The old man’, ‘monk’, cf. Heuser, Personennamen d. Kopten, 28; Crum, Cop. Diet., 669, h. 

^ For such a practice cf. JEA 20, 197. n. 23, and p. 199. 

The embarrassing identity of the sex of charmer and charmed probablj- renders this spell unique in 
Coptic magical literature. 

® For the methods of a modem Coptic magician see W. S. Blackman, The Felldhln of Upper Egypt, 192 £f. 

Looks more like xioy c. The correct reading is due to IMr. C. E. C. AUberry, who kindly read over my 
article with the original, while on a visit to Oxford. 


A a 
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e-sinecojuje ecw^e e;)(^u>pe 

^&.«Tqi €pjs.T itqgHnoT2>.ce giMrecHT 
epHTe dwHOK n^njvnoiAio n^e notoH epexo 
15 OTq JuiHg^ ttfkKd^eioH mo, igis.tt'^OK efcoA 
neoawq oniwO'yuiUj ngHT oHneT^oa^ nT^v 
^'VTX** c«i>^MO‘Yq JU.no'yt^iAiSs. ita,T 

qoA efeoA cti cti js.pin^goq 

Translation' 

. . .- by the powers of lao, Sabaoth and Rous.® Rous, Rous, Rou.s, Rous, Rous, Rous, Rous! 
(Here some magical signs.) 

I conjure thee by thy powers and thy charms (<j>vXaKT^pLov) (5) and the places (totto?) over which 
thou art and (by) thy names,"* that even as I take thee and place thee at the door and® the pathwav 
of P-hello the son of Maure, thou shalt take his heart (and) his mind {vovs), and thou shalt master 
his whole body (aw/ia). When he stands, thou shalt not allow him® to stand: when he sits down, 
thou shalt not allow him (10) to sit down; when he sleeps, thou shalt not allow him to sleep; but 
let him seek after me from village to village, from city (rroAi?) to city, from field to field, from countrv 
(^tupa) to country, until he comes to me, and becomes subject (v-n-ordacreiy) under my feet — I, 
Pa(?)pap6l6 the son of Noah — his hand (15) being full of every good thing {dyaOov), until I have ful- 
filled with him my heart’s desire and the longing (aiT7jp,a) of my souP {ipvx^), "with a good will (?)® 
and an indissoluble® love {(jiiXia). Now (^8rj),®® now! Quickly (Ta^u), quickly! Do my work!*^ 

* perhaps also possible. 

- I am unable to make any sense out of the first line and a half. ‘ Tatal ’, ' Babal ’ look like magical names. 

® This deity has not been previouslj' recognized, but may he not form part of the personal names Trerepoovs 
and jrej7«pouy given by Preisigke ? 

■* For these opening phrases cf. e.g. JEA 20, 196, 1. 8. 

The text appears to have ulh, but A»it must be meant. 

® Read itneKRe,4.q. 

' For the writing see Crum, Cop. Diet., 517, h. 

® Reading o!i(oy)oy<co'/u}. 

* Read ATfitoTV etoN. 

must, of course, be the correct derivation, and is regular in this context (qhq ijBq raxi raxv) in 
Greek magical texts, but the Copts spelt the xvord in every conceivable way, see e.g. Stegemann in ZAS 
70, 125. A curious example in which two different spellings are used, as if different words were intended, 
is Kropp, Ausgewahlte Koptische Zaubertexte, E, 50, CTi cti h’n.h h-ah. 

** Read ApinAgcofc (I owe this interpretation to Jlr. Allberrj’). For the spelling c/. ATqoA in the same 
line ; and for the phrase cf. Kropp, op. cit., i, pp. 78, 1. 20 of text ; 70, 1. 13. 
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NEW ARAMAEO-JEWISH NAMES IN EGYPT 

By G. E. DEIVEE 

Me. X. Aime-Gikox's Adversaria Semitica in Bull. Inst.fr. 38. 1 fl‘.. contains some interest- 
ing additions to his Textes arameens d'Egypie, published in 1931 : in these new texts are 
certain names which the editor despairs of reading and of which I here put forward what 
seem to me possible readings and interpretations. 

On p. oS, in No. 120, 11. 7-9, the editor publishes an Aramaic ostracon found in the season 
1936-7 by the Franco-Polish Expedition at Kom Edfu. He prints three lines of the text — 
a list of names — as in the left column, while I suggest what is given in the right column, 
below : 

1.7] j xm 313 ‘Xuh, the elder '1 

1. 8] Xint:; . j XiniC ■’tz;’ ‘Jesse (son of) Shahara’ 

1. 9] pyntz; i ]i37n2? n‘?nD ‘ Sar-leh (son of) Simeon’. 

If these readings are correct, it seems that in 1. 7 313 will be the Bab. yuhu,- which has 
not yet been found outside purely Babylonian texts. 

In 1. 8 ■’tZ?’’ must be the Hebr. well known as the name of David's father hut not 
otherwise attested in early Hebrew sources ; but the Bab. Isiya occurs in one of the texts 
from the archives of the family of Murasu,® where many Jewish names are found, and 
occurs in another of the reign of Darius. 

In 1. 9 n’i’lD, as I read this name, is the most interesting of them all; for it not only 
is new but also belongs to a class of names which are not always rightly recognized. I 
explain it as Sar-leh ‘the king (be) for him’, i.e. his patron. 

The equation of the Bab. s with the Aram. D is no difficulty, being found in other 
names ; e.y. twice in the Aram. pDQD133 = Bab. {il)Xabii-h(m-i^\un^ and again in the 
Aram. ■’“II'HD = Ass. Sar-nurif here it appears in the same form as in the name under 
discussion. 

Such a formation as n‘73D = Sar-leh ‘the king (be) for him', however, though un- 
Biblical, is found in other Jewish names from Babylonia and Egypt. Such are; 

“’*^’133 ‘Nabu (be) for me’’ Yahil-lunu ‘AMhu (he) for us’® 

'’*7‘inX ‘'Atar (be) for me’® 

*]*7tz?atz? ‘Samas (be) for thee’^® Ydhu-lahim ‘Yahu (be) for you’.’’- 

It must, however, be admitted that the three Aramaic names in this list are not always 
so explained. Thus ’’‘7133 and ’*7“inx have been taken to mean respectively ‘ Nabu] ’Atar 

‘ Cf. XI’SJT ‘the younger in 1. 11. - Tallqvist, Neubah. Xamenb., 168. 

^ Clay, MurasJiu {PBS, n, i), 208. 2. 

■* Strassmaier, Bab. T., Dar. 245. 15, where it is strangely nvitten {LXj)IA. 

Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, vi, 19. ® CIS, n, i, 39, 6. 

' Cowley, op. cit., v, 18. * Clay, Murasha {B.E., ix) 55, 1, 14. 

’ Cowley, op. cit., v, 16; xiii. IS. Op. cit., xxvi, 8. 

“ Clay, Murashu (B.E., ix), 28, 15, {B.E., x) 77, 3, l.e., 1-2. 
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(is) mighty’ (as implied by Peiser ap. Cowley) or ‘Nabu/'Atar (is) my god’ (Cowley). The 
first explanation fails to reckon with the fact that the Acc. li’u contains a 17 which is unlikely 
to haye been represented by a although it is written as X in the only known instance of 
transliteration the second explanation fails because of the loss of the X required in ''' 7 ^ 
‘my god’.^ Again, Cowley implies that is Samas-siUek = ‘Sainas has rescued’,® 

which is open to the objection that, although there is nothing against the merging of the 
second 27 in the third, ^ this rescued’ is not otherwise recorded except in Phoenician 

names. Lastly, Xoth's explanation of it as Sum-sillek = ‘Sumu’ or ‘Bum has rescued’® is 
equally unconyincing. The parallel Yahu-lakim strongly supports the explanation of 
here proposed. 

Analogous names are the Ass. Samas-ittiya = ‘Sainas is/be with me’® and the Hebr. 
’7X127317 = ‘ God is/be with me’. The only peculiarity in the Aram. is the reference 

to the third, instead of the first or second, person ; but that may be illustrated by such a 
name as the Bab. Ilu-ana-bitisu ‘God is/be for his house .' 

1 In *7X30, which is an obvious error for xVlD. as the accompanying Bab. (il)Sin-DA = {il}Si)i-Ii’u 
(Deimel, Sum. Lex., 335/13) shows (Dhorme in J?*4 25, 63— t, 18). 

= Cf. Aram. nVxnJ = Nabii (is) god (CIS. n, i, 1.54, 5). 

® So interpreted after the vulgar Arab, dll— ‘rescued’ (Clermont -Ganneau ap. Noth, Israel. Personenn., 
181'). 

‘ Cf. Bab. Mdr-Esaggil-lumur = Aram. with only one '? (CIS, n, i. 61, at bottom). 

' Noth, op. cit., 123—1. 

« Johns, ADD, l, 232 R. 8. 

’’ Clay, Murashu (PBS, n, i), 143, tj.e., 2. 
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TRADE BETWEEN GREECE AND EGYPT BEFORE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By J. Ct. MILXE 

Though much information concerning the foreign trade of Egypt after the Greek conquest 
has been obtained in late years, chiefly from papyri, there has been less derived from 
Egyptian sources relating to earlier periods; on the other hand, exploration in Greek lands 
has produced a fair amount of evidence which throws light on the nature of the connexions 
between the two countries. 

In the first place, the contents of the trade carried on during the period in question 
may be reviewed. So far as the exports of Egypt are concerned, the list is brief: the only 
comniodity which was shipped from Egypt to Greece in any quantity, after the fall of 
the Mycenaean kingdom and before the establishment of that of Alexander, was corn. 
At a later time there were considerable exports of glass, linen, and papyrus ; but the manu- 
facture of glass on a large scale was not developed till the Ptolemaic dynasty at Alexandria, 
and the export probably did not become important till the Roman period linen was 
not a dress-fabric which was popular among the Greeks, and there is no suggestion that 
the coarse sail-cloths for which flax was chiefly used in Greece were obtained from Egypt 
and papyrus, though it was certainly known to the Greeks at an early date, does not seem 
to have been commonly employed amongst them before the Hellenistic age.® The transit 
trade in goods from the Sudan and the East, which was an important part of the business 
of Alexandria under the Ptolemies and the Romans, and continued throughout the Middle 
Ages, had flourished also in earlier times; but towards the end of the eighth century b.c. 
the passage of goods down the Xile valley was interrupted by political changes. The 
Assyrian invasion of Egypt under Esarhaddon in 671 and the sack of Thebes by Asbur- 
banipal in 661 were the culmination of a series of attacks which had begun vith the victory 
of Sargon at Raphia in 720, and created a definite separation between the upper and the 
lower ends of the Nile valley, which had for centuries before been either under one rule 
or on terms of commercial intercourse. The Indian trade was probably diverted to the 
Persian Gulf, and that from the Sudan to the line of oases on the west of the valley, along 
which it passed to Cyrene ; thus the Assyrian conquest of Egypt may have been a reason for 
the choice of Cyrene as the site of a Greek colony thirty years later, which would have as 
much weight as the export of wool from the Libyan sheep-farms suggested by the Delphian 
oracles quoted by Herodotus.^ The only commodities which Egypt then had available for 

^ On the manufacture of glass in Egj-pt, see A. iMcas. Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries-, 115 ff. 
Glass-works existed in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but mainly for the making of inlays and decorative work : 
and the domestic use of glass seems to have been rare before the Roman period. See also D. B. Harden. 
Roman Glass from Karanis. 

- See PW. s.v. ‘Flachs’. The evidence there collected suggests that till Hellenistic times the finer 
grades of linen were luxurj--goods in Greece. 

^ The references to the use of papjTus in Greece before the fourth century B.c. quoted by X. Lewis. 
L’industrie du papyrus dans VEgypte Greco-Romaine. 82-4. do not prove any general use. For ordinary 
w'riting purposes the Greek had his tablets. * Herodotus iv. 155. 157. 
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export were native products; and of these the only one which the Greeks wanted was 
corn. 

The return trade from Greece to Egypt was in all probability equally simple. It has 
been supposed that there was a considerable export of wine and oil from Greece to Egypt 
before the Greek conquest ; but there is no archaeological evidence to support this view. 
Wine and oil were shipped by the Greeks in jars, and jars inevitably get broken and leave 
traces of their presence in sherds which are amongst the most enduring forms of proof: 
there are hardly any Greek pottery fragments of earher date than 300 b.c. recorded from 
Egypt, except from the Greek settlements in the Delta ; and at Xaucratis, the chief centre 
of trade, a substantial proportion of the fragments were certainly dedications in the Greek 
temples and presumably had been brought over by the dedicators. On the other hand, 
from the period after 300 b.c., Greek amphora stamps and sherds are found quite commonly as 
far up the Nile as the site of Thebes. The native Egyptian drink was beer rather than wine,^ 
and all the oil that was wanted could be got from local products ■} wine and olive oil were 
only introduced for the consumption of the populace when there was a substantial body 
of Greek settlers at Alexandria and Ptolemais and in the Fayyum. Xor is there any trace 
of the use of Greek textiles in Egypt: the Greek woollen fabrics were anathema to the 
native Egyptian, who could supply himself with materials better suited to his wants. 
Timber was much needed in Egypt ; but the natural source of supply of timber to the Nile 
valley was Syria; and, even if the Macedonian forests had produced more than was wanted 
in Greece itself, which is not probable, the cost of transport would have made it impossible 
for this to compete with the output from the Lebanon. The one article which Egypt could 
not get from any nearer source than Greece, and which Greece could supply in practically 
unlimited quantity, was silver; and, in view of this fact, it is not surprising that large 
hoards of early Greek coins have been found in Egypt, not only in the Delta, but as far 
up the river as Memphis.® They were of course imported as bullion, to be melted down 
by the silversmiths: the use of coin as a measure of exchange was certainly unknown in 
Egypt before the Greek conquest, but the amount of silver employed for such purposes as 
temple furniture was considerable: for instance, some two centuries before there is any 
trace of direct trade between Greece and Egj'pt, a record of offerings made to the temples 
by Osorkon I in the first four j*ears of his reign shows a total of at least 500,000 pounds of 
silver, mainly in manufactured articles.* When it is remembered that the value of silver 
in relation to other metals was exceptionally high in Egypt— under the later Eamessids 
the ratio of silver to gold was 2 : 1® — it is not unreasonable to suppose that there would be 
a demand for silver, if merely for purposes of luxury or religion, sufficient to balance the 
export of corn from Egypt. 

The Cretans of the Minoan kingdom had discovered the possibilities of trade with Egypt 
on this basis of exchanging silver for corn, as is shown by the pictures in Theban tombs 
of Cretan envoys bringing metal vases to the royal court ;® they are described as tribute 
offerings, but there is no conceivable reason why a king of Crete should have wanted to 

^ Wine was produced in Eg>-pt — see Lucas, op. cit.. 13 ff. — but mainly as a luxurv. 

'■“ Herodotus (n. 94) regards castor-oil as the stock Egyptian oil; several other local vegetable oils are 
named in papyri — see Lucas, op, cit., 269 ff. 

The hoards of Greek coins found in Egypt have been indexed by S. P. Noe, Bibliography of Greek 
Coin-hoards (2nd edn.. New York, 1937). 

■* Breasted, Anc. Rec., rv, § 729. 

® JEA 15, 150. 

« Breasted, op. cff.,n,§§ 760, 773: the scenes are fuUy discussed by Sir Arthur Evans in Palace of Minos 
II. 739 ff. 
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pay tribute to a king of Egypt at this period, and it may be taken as certain that the vases 
were simply brought as payment for corn. The collapse of Crete and the insecurity of 
communications in the Levant which seems to have ensued thereupon would interrupt this 
trade : Egyptian objects reached Greece in the Mycenaean age,^ but it is not clear that 
there was any regular or direct intercourse. But, when the refugees who crossed the Aegaean 
after the Dorian invasion of the Greek peninsula had settled themselves in their new homes 
on the west coast of Asia Minor and grew in importance as manufacturing communities, 
they would require to import supplies of food, more particularly of corn, which they could 
not get from the Anatolian plateau; they might then recall the traditions of voyages to 
Egypt, and resume the visits to the mouth of the Nile which had been profitable in earlier 
centuries. Milesian merchants were frequenting the coast of the Delta certainly in the middle 
of the eighth century b.c., and possibly a good deal before that date;^ the first definite 
settlement of the Greeks at Naucratis was probably in the middle of the seventh century, 
and the princes who maintained themselves, with vaiying success, against the Assyrians 
on the one hand and the Ethiopians on the other relied very largely on Greek help. This 
help must have come to a large extent from the cities of Ionia and Caria: the names of the 
mercenaries of Psametik II inscribed at Abu-simbel give evidence of this, including as they 
do men from Colophon. Teos. and lalysos.^ So when, about 565, Amasis took steps to con- 
centrate the foreign traders at Naucratis. and allowed them to erect public buildings there, 
of the twelve cities which are named as participating in the foundation eleven are from the 
Asiatic side of the Aegaean. and only one, Aegina, from the western. 

The appearance of Aegina in the list is significant, if regard is paid to the objects of the 
trade of Naucratis. The Asiatic cities would have to find some form of metal in which to 
negotiate their exchange for corn \vith the Egyptians: as mentioned before, the Milesian 
stuffs would not be acceptable in Egypt, and the only product of the west of Asia Minor 
that would have any appeal there would be the ‘pale gold’, now called electrum, of the 
Lydian valleys. But the Egyptians wanted silver more than gold ; and the lonians and 
Carians, realizing this, found a supply of the desired metal within fairly easy reach in 
Thrace. There is ample evidence of Ionian interest in the Thracian mines in the sixth 
century, and stray references carry it farther back;* the line of trade is understandable, 
since the Thracian tribes would be customers for Ionian manufactured goods, but would 
not want Egyptian corn ; so the lonians marketed their fabrics in Thrace for silver, which 
they took out to Egypt and used to buy Egyptian corn: then they brought the corn home, 
and the triangle was complete. This accounts satisfactorily for the hoards of Thracian 
coins wliich have been found in Egypt, dating from the sixth century ; that there is not 
similar evidence from an earlier date may be explained by the fact that it was only in this 
century that the practice of making up metal in the form of coins was introduced amongst 
the Thracian tribes. 

Alien silver had to be provided as a staple article of trade the Aeginetans had a dear- 
advantage over the lonians: they could get their metal from the mines of Siphnos, only a 
few hours’ sail away, while the lonians had to sail across the Aegaean to Thasos, which 
was probably their depot. The mainland Greeks had not shown much interest in silver in 

^ J. B. S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, 53. The objects are almost all of early or middle Eighteenth-dj-nasty 
date. " CAH, m, 291. 

^ M. N. Tod, Oreek Historical Inscriptions, 6, No. 4. 

One of the most definite references is in Suidas, s.v. Xpvoos KoXojuuvios. where he ascribes the origin 
of the term to the working of the Thracian mines by the Colophonians who were driven from home by the 
Lydians, which was probably in the middle of the seventh century. 
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Mycenaean times: it may have been regarded as an inferior, or at any rate common, metal, 
and so have been despised in comparison with gold. But when the new occupants of Greece 
began to take to the sea, a development which Thucydides dated to about 700 b.c.,^ the 
merchants who went to the Levant in search of trade would quickly realize the demand 
for silver in Egypt and take steps to supply it. Aegina was the leader in Greek maritime 
enterprise ; the island itself produces practically nothing exportable, and may be compared 
to Hong Kong or Singapore, but the Siphnian silver was just what was needed to secure 
a position in the Egyptian corn trade. It may be assumed that the ratios of values between 
silver and corn were about the same as between silver and gold in the Greek and Egyptian 
markets — in other words, a piece of silver would buy five times as much corn in Egypt as 
it would in Greece. If this is anywhere near the truth — and it is quite in accordance with 
economic principles — it is obvious that the Aeginetans would be able to flood the Greek 
markets with cheap corn, and it is not surprising that in the second half of the seventh 
century the farmers of Attica found corn-growing an unprofitable business. 

The Aeginetan coins give an indication of the date at which the merchants started their 
trade with the East. The earliest of the turtles, as the coins of Aegina were popularly named 
from the badge upon them, were struck about 700 b.c., as ingots of metal; they do not 
appear to be adjusted to any known Greek system of weights, and probably, like the 
electrum coins of the lonians, were made up in a form convenient for trade and stamped 
with the badge of the city as a guarantee of quality. This is quite consistent with their 
having been intended primarily for shipment as bullion to foreign markets; it would be 
unnecessary for this purpose to relate them to Greek weights or to give them a fixed value 
in terms of Greek currency, which would be meaningless abroad; and the testimony of 
Greek vTiters is practically unanimous in ascribing the first introduction of values in specie 
to Pheidon of Argos about 650 b.c., a date which agrees well with the evidence of the coins 
themselves.*^ If then the Aeginetans began, about 700, to produce silver ingots stamped 
with the badge of the city and intended primarily for foreign trade, since the most important 
market for Greek silver at this time would be Egypt, it is highly probable that the turtles 
were introduced specifically for that market, and that their introduction was approximately 
contemporary with the estabhshment of a regular commercial connexion between Greece 
and Egypt.^ 

It is true that this date is earher than that suggested above for the first settlement of the 
Greeks in Egypt at Xaucratis, but the trade might easily — in fact, on many analogies would 
naturally — have antedated the settlement: prudent merchants would like to make certain 
of their market before they built an emporium. The course of events may perhaps be 
traced from the list of thalassocracies given by Eusebius and Jerome; exact dates are 
difficult to determine from their statements, but it seems probable that they found a tra- 
dition that the chief control of trade in the Eastern Mediterranean had passed through a 
succession of hands, and that somewhere between the ninth and seventh centuries the 
order of succession had been Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Milesians, also that the Egyptian 
domination had lasted for half a century. The only record in the history of Egypt during 
this period that show the rulers of that country in a position to take an effective interest 

' Thucydides i. 13. 

= For discussion of this see The First Stages in the Development of Greek Coinage (Oxford, 1934). 

^ This date is supported by the finds of Egj-ptian objects in Greece catalogued by Pendlebury, op. cit., 
82-4 (Sunium), 95-8 (Aegina), 58-61 (Heraeum of Argos). All these are small objects, such as scarabs, 
of about seventh-century date, except for two or three from Argos, and, as Pendlebury points out, are 
such as would be dedicated by sailors on their safe return as Tucks’ ; they all come from temple precincts. 
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in foreign trade come after the revival of the power of the Delta princes beginning about 
720 and lasting until the Assyrian invasion of 671. But, if this was the time of the Egyptian 
thalassocracy, it must have been maintained by Greek ships manned by Greek sailors, as 
there is no trace of an Egyptian navy or merchant fleet ; and the tradition may have been 
started by the general concourse of traders at the mouths of the Xile. Mho came from 
various cities and had no common point except the market M'here they assembled. The 
collapse of the Egyptian native rulers Mould make it desirable for the Greeks to organize 
their market under their OMn control, M’hich is Mhat is implied in the settlement at Xau- 
cratis; and, as the Milesians Mere the most important section of the Greek community, 
the thalassocracy might be said to have passed to them. 

The entry of the Aeginetans into the circle of traders M’ith Egypt Mould not in itself 
affect the position of the lonians: the Aeginetan market for the corn brought from Egypt 
Mas in Greece, M'hich had not been exploited by the lonians, and the tM'elve cities seem to 
have M'orked together amicably at Xaueratis. The hoards of coins found in Egypt shoM' 
specimens from both Aeginetan and Ionian sources, and the routes by M'hich the coins came 
can be traced by a sort of trail: the Thracian silver came by Ionia and Lycia, the Aeginetan 
by Crete. The first intrusion into the circle occurred soon after the reorganization of the 
settlement at X'aucratis in the reign of Amasis: this resulted from the development of 
interests in Eastern trade at Athens. 

The rise of Athens as a commercial city M-as due to Solon; but Solon, though he is said 
to have visited Egypt, shoM'ed no intention of opening up a trading connexion in that 
quarter of the M'orld. He stopped the export of corn from Attica — a measure M'hich M'as 
judicious enough, M'hen the Aeginetans were able to cut prices by means of their cheap 
Egyptian corn — but there is no hint that he imported Egyptian corn direct into Athens, 
and the export on M'hich he M'ished the Attic farmers to concentrate their production, ohve 
oil, M'ould command httle sale in Egypt outside Xaucratis: it M'as essentially an article of 
common demand in Greece and South Italy and Sicily.^ The exploitation of the Attic silver 
mines at Laureium had probably not commenced, and the coins that were certainly struck 
for Solon are few in number and of Euboean fabric and standard ; this indicates that he 
M'as joining the commercial group controlled by Euboea and Corinth, M'hich dealt almost 
exclusively M'ith the West, and had no concern M'ith Egypt : their coins only occur sporadi- 
cally in Egypt. The inception of trade Mith the East by Athens can certainly be credited 
to Pisistratus, and the evidence of his coinage suggests a carefully devised plan of operations. 

Pisistratus, when driven from Athens for the second time, took up his quarters near the 
mouth of the Strymon in Thrace, and there Mas at the starting-point of the supplies of 
silver M'hich Ment through Ionia to Egypt. It is quite natural to imagine that he Mould 
inform himself fully of the nature and conditions of the trade that Ment on before his eyes, 
and Mould decide that in this there Mas an opening for Athenian enterprise, if a supply of 
silver could be secured ; and it is probable enough that he was aMare of the existence of 
silver at Laureium not far from his home in Attica. It is certain that on his return to 
Athens and his restoration to poM er he started a neM' issue of coins of a character designed 
to suit foreign, and particularly Eastern, trade. He may have brought some silver M'ith 
him from the north, as the M’ords of Herodotus suggest ; but he supplemented this, also 
according to Herodotus, M'ith metal obtained locally, M'hich must mean from the mines of 
Laureium ; no other veins of silver are knoMn to have existed in Attica. His neM' unit of 
coinage M'as the tetradrachm, double the unit of Solon ; and his reason for the change was 
in all probability the need to provide an ingot M'hich Mould be more attractive to the 
^ See The Monetary Reform of Solon, JHS 50, 179; 57, 96. 
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Egyptian merchants. From his experience in Thrace he might have learnt that the Oriental 
markets preferred a hea^^er ingot than the European; in the next century the Sidonians 
struck coins twice the weight of the Athenian tetradrachm, and the Egyptian copper units 
of the Ptolemies weighed over twenty Attic drachms ; and the same principle holds good 
in the East to this day, as may be judged by a comparison of Indian or Chinese coins with 
those of Western nations. The Thracian mints had met this demand by striking big silver 
coins substantially heavier than the Aeginetan units ; Pisistratus can hardly have failed to 
notice this, and he followed their example. The change proved successful: the Pisistratan 
tetradrachms made their appearance almost at once in Egypt and Gyrene, and in fifty years 
they outnumbered the Aeginetan coins, so far as can be judged from the contents of 
Egyptian hoards. 

It is probable that Athens could undersell Aegina in the silver market after the mines 
at Laureium were in operation, as they were the property of the state, and the metal came 
to the mint at first cost. Aegina, on the other hand, was not the actual producer, but had 
to buy from outside sources, mainly from Siphnos ; and the notorious wealth of the Siphnians 
suggests that they charged a stiff price for their metal. ^ But the other competitors of the 
Athenians in the trade with Egypt, the lonians, though they also had to buy from outside, 
may have got their silver cheaply in Thrace, where the cost of mining would presumably 
be lower than in Siphnos. They were, however, removed from the field of action not long 
after Pisistratus had entered it; the expansion of the Persian power to the West in the 
second half of the sixth century b.c. brought the mining regions into the hands of the 
Great King, and the produce of the mines would go to his treasury, or at any rate be sold 
at Persian prices, which were probably higher than Thracian. They certainly seem to have 
been so in the fourth century, w'hen the Thracian mines were in the possession of Philip 
of Macedon ; so the margin of profit for the Ionian traders in the Egyptian market would be 
diminished. The desire of Histiaeus of Miletus to obtain a footing on the Strymon near the 
mines shows how much store an Ionian placed on the Thracian coimexion,^ and his failure 
to secure it and the revolt which followed dealt a death-blow to Ionian trade with Egypt. 
It need not be supposed that the Persian king desired to ruin his subjects, much less to 
throw trade into the hands of the Athenian merchants ; but this was what resulted from 
his occupation of Thrace. 

During the greater part of the fifth century the trade between Greece and Egypt was 
an Athenian monopoly: since the one commodity that the Egyptians wanted was silver, 
the Athenians took care that no Greek state should be in a position to ship silver to Egypt 
in competition with themselves. After the retreat of the Persians from Europe in 479 b.c. 
the Thracian mines passed into the possession of Alexander I of Macedon, who tried to 
revive the old export of silver from the Strymon, as is shown by the coins which he struck 
on the old Thracian model; but the Athenians checkmated him by seizing the island of 
Thasos, the main depot for shipments from Thrace,® and by issuing a decree which forbade 
the introduction of coins of other standards than Athenian into the empire which they 
had created out of the old Confederacy of Delos. These measures effectively stifled the 
Macedonian trade, and the only coins struck by the Macedonian kings after Alexander I 
till the end of the century were small pieces for local use. By the time when the Athenian 
Empire broke up and the Athenian grip on the Aegaean was relaxed, the Egyptians had 
become so accustomed to Athenian coins that they preferred them to all others, and seem- 
ingly regarded the head of Athene and her owl as the ideal types for guaranteeing an 
ingot of silver. The position was very similar to that which existed on both sides of the 
* Herodotus m. 57. - Herodotus v. 11 ; 23. ^ Thucydides i. 100. 
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Red Sea throughout the nineteenth century, when the thalers of Maria Theresa had won 
such a place in the affections of the Arabians and Abyssinians that they would accept 
nothing else in their place, and the Vienna mint went on striking thalers with the portrait 
of the Empress and dated 1780 to supply the demand; when the English expedition went 
out to Abyssinia in 1870 the London mint also struck Maria Theresa thalers for its use, 
and it was only last year that the Italian government ordered their withdrawal from 
circulation in Abyssinia. So, in the middle of the fourth century, the Athenian general 
Chabrias was given old Athenian dies to take with him to Egypt, and he used them there 
to strike quasi- Athenian tetradrachms for his mercenaries; and, when the native prince 
Tachos led a revolt against the Persians and issued gold coins in his own name, the types 
he put upon them were the head of Athene and the owl.^ 

But the popularity of the Athenian ‘owls’ in Egypt had apparently outlasted the 
Athenian monopoly of sea-borne trade; at any rate comparatively few Athenian coins of 
the fourth century, other than what appear to be local copies, are found in Egypt, and the 
contemporary records suggest that Athens relied much more on the Euxine than on Egypt 
for supplies of corn. The Phoenician fleet was more important in the Levant than the 
Athenian, and the growth of Phoenician trade in the early part of this century is marked 
by the great development of coinage at Tyre and Sidon. If there was any shipping done 
by Greeks it probably went through Cyprus, where the kings of Salamis had built up a 
considerable power, or through Cyrene, where Persian suzerainty seems to have been 
shaken off before the end of the fifth century; in either case the base of distribution for 
the Aegaean would be Rhodes, not Athens. But the Persian Empire was breaking up, and 
the whole of the Nile valley was in a state of confusion ; the focus of disturbance was usually 
in the Delta, which would naturalR hinder transport, from the interior to the sea. Almost 
the only suggestion of trade with Greeks is in an inscription of Xectanebo, which endows 
a temple with a tithe on all imports by sea and on the products of Naucratis:^ and there 
is nothing to show whether this endowment every produced anything. It is quite likely 
that the direct trade between Egypt and Greece was dead when Alexander the Great con- 
quered Egypt ; and it was reconstructed under entirely new conditions. 

1 JEA 19, 120. - A. Erman and U. Wilcken, ZAS 38, 127 ff. 
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THE LAMPS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

By F. W. EOBIXS 

It is one of the supposed mysteries of archaeology that little or nothing is known of the 
means of artificial lighting employed by the ancient Egyptians. Or for ‘mystery’ should 
we substitute ‘ fallacy ’ '? Although undoubted lamps of the dynastic period seem to be almost 
wholly lacking from recorded finds, other evidence of their existence is available and, while 
the fact that few vessels have been identified as lamps of that period in Egypt may seem sur- 
prising at first sight, an examination of the probabilities as to the types of lamp generally 
used points to the matter being a question of our failure to identify rather than the lamps’ 
failure to survive. 

At the outset, it may be useful to survey the origin of the lamp in some other parts of 
the ancient world. Broadly speaking, the prototypes of nearly all manufactured lamps are 
sea-shells and hollowed stones. The use of the sea-shell as a primitive lamp has existed in 
widely separated areas of the world ; Sir Leonard Woolley found positive evidence of such 
use at Ur, as well as manufactured lamps in calcite and in metal plainly owing their origin 
and form to the sea-shell lamps and dating from the fourth millennium b.c. Sea-shells have 
been used as lamps in Japan by the Ainu, in the outlying islands of Scotland, in Wales, and 
even within living memory in our own Cornwall. Coming nearer to Egypt, the Phoenician 
‘ cocked-hat ’ type of lamp seems plainly to suggest a shell origin, as do similar lamps found 
by the Wellcome Expedition in Palestine and dating from the second millennium b.c. The 
type appears in Egypt, but at so comparatively late a date as to suggest that it was an 
importation from abroad, and there is absolutely no evidence of the shell being the origin 
of such lamps as the ancient Egyptians had during most of their history. 

The hollowed stone seems a much more likely source, in view of the very extensive use 
of stone for vessels of all kinds in Egypt, but to the best of the writer’s knowledge there is 
no clear evidence that any of the many stone objects found in Egypt were lamps. It might 
be worth while looking for such evidence, but, in view of the extremely simple form of most 
stone lamps, the ascription of such a purpose to likely-looking hollowed-out stones must in 
most cases be more or less guesswork. A feature which is helpful in this connexion is the 
frequent and curious resemblance between stone lamps or presumed lamps found in areas 
which would seem to have had no possible cultural connexion with one another at so early 
a date. In the writer's collection of ancient lamps, for instance, is one from prehistoric 
Cornwall, roughly ‘ D ’-shaped, which, in general outline though not in finish, is strikingly 
close to the form of the Eskimo stone lamp. Others are more like bowls, and this is the type 
which was used (in pottery) in Egypt if the presumption that the lamp started there as a 
hollowed-out stone is correct. On the other hand, neolithic finds at Khirokitia, Cyprus, 
illustrated in III. Lond. News for December 26, 1936, include a number of stone bowls which 
may well be lamps ; some of these have distinct spouts. But until an examination of early 
stone bowls and saucer-like vessels is carried out from this particular point of view and 
yields fairly satisfactory evidence, the original form of the lamp in ancient Egypt must 
remain mere surmise, based on probabilities in relation to what has happened elsewhere. 

There is, nevertheless, a fair amount of evidence that early lamps in Egypt owed nothing 
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to the shell and were of bowl or saucer form — probably, in the first instance at any rate, 
without spouts. If this form did not originate in the hollowed-out stone, the only likely 
alternative is that it grew out of the use of ordinary pottery (or stone) household vessels 
as lamps by providing them with oil and a wick, just as the natives of the East to-day use 
cigarette or other tins as ready-made lamps and the Cornish tin-miners quite recently used 
old brown teapots (especially if the spouts were broken) as handy lamps for the boiler-house 
and such places. One could multiply such examples wholesale — the candle in the wine- 
bottle or the saucer, the primitive lamps made of condensed-milk tins used by the soldiers 
on the Gallipoh peninsula, and the use, both in ancient and modern times, of the sea-shell, 
are all examples of the way in which any handy vessel may be used to carry a light, given 
the necessary oil or fat and the material for the wick. 

Herodotus (ii, 62) states that ‘At Sais, when the assembly takes place for the sacrifices, 
there is one night on which the inhabitants all burn a multitude of lights in the open air 
around their houses. They use lamps in the shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of oil 
and salt, on the top of which the wick floats.’ There is a striking analogy between this and the 
use of the ordinary chirags or peasant open pottery lamps for festival illuminations in India ; 
perhaps even more relevant is the use of open pottery lamps of domestic origin for illumina- 
tions in Nigeria, the only part of the dark continent south of the Mediterranean littoral 
which appears to have had lamps of native origin. 

Of particular significance, however, in this passage is the concluding sentence. At the 
time when Herodotus wrote (fifth century b.c.), Greek lamps, though open (usually with a 
recurved rim), were all provided with spouts of some sort, though they might be rudimentary 
ones, and the wicks could not be described accurately as floating in these ; the very fact that 
Herodotus makes particular mention of the point suggests that he found it strange or 
unusual. Add to this Clement of Alexandria's attribution of the invention of lamps to the 
Egyptians (a statement which was perhaps correct relatively to the world he knew but is not 
absolutely so of course) and the suggestion^ that certain vessels of the Corinthian period 
(sixth to seventh century b.c.) in Greece without spouts are lamps, and one is justified in 
inferring that the floating- wick lamp (o) preceded the rounded spout forms and (b) originated 
in Egypt before finding its way to Greece. 

If the lamps of ancient Egypt were of the floating-wick type, without any form of spout, 
this would account for the difficulty of recognizing them. This type of lamp is the hardest 
of all to identify as such ; the absence of a spout or nozzle obscures for us the purpose for 
which the vessel was intended, and since the flame floated more or less in the centre of an 
open bowl there are not necessarily any visible signs of burning. Accordingly, unless there 
is some known peculiarity in the form of the lamp, it may be indistinguishable among many 
vessels of bowl or saucer form of which the use is not precisely known. Indeed, even if a 
use is assigned to a given vessel, it does not follow that it was the only use. 

Some indication of the shape of early Egyptian lamps is given by the hieroglyph 
This, although usually representing a bowl for incense with smoke issuing from it (Gard., 
Egn. Gr.. p. 489. E 7), suggests a simple bowl vith a floating wick in the centre. Confirma- 
tion of this is found in the wall-paintings reproduced in The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, in, 
PI. vii, in which are shown vessels from which a central flame is issuing and having flat 
bases and straight splayed sides as in the hieroglyph. Elsewhere some variation in form is 
shown. In a sacrificial scene (op. cit., iv, PI. xv) there are round-bottomed bowls with 
rounded rims, each bearing three flames. This is a quite possible form of floating-wick lamp ; 
the Jews of Palestine have a festival lamp in which seven wicks float. A similar form of 
^ Walters, Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum, xviii f. 
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vessel is shown as a brazier ; this is distinguishable as such by the fact that embers are shown 
above the rim, but it again suggests that such bowls were not confined to a single purpose, 
and tends to support the suggestion already made as to the difficulty of identification. Yet 
another form is a plain, round-bottomed bowl without moulded rim; this is shown with both 
single and triple flames in a picture of the adoration of the Sun, op. cit., ii, PI. viii, and 
similar lamps appear in sacrificial scenes elsewhere. In some cases these may, of course, 
be incense-burners rather than lamps, but it looks as though the same form was used for 
both, and in view of the close association of the lamp with religious ceremonies at all times 
and in most parts of the world the mere fact of the vessel being apparently used ceremonially 
rather than for a purely utilitarian purpose does not settle the point one way or the other. 

It seems evident from these facts that the lamps of ancient Egypt were of the floating- 
wick type. This would be quite consistent with the use of the alabaster vases found in 
Tut<ankhamun's tomb as lamp-holders a close parallel, with probable direct connexion, is 
to be found in the glass Arabic lamps (or more properly lamp-containers) of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Y. de G. Davies, in JEA 10, 9 ff., has an interesting and detailed article on ‘A Pecu- 
liar Form of Yew Kingdom Lamp’, hnt the particular device to which he primarily refers 
would appear to l)e rather of the nature of a torch, probably of wax and somewhat analogous 
to the ‘staff torches’ of the Middle Ages in Europe. Another form with which he deals, 
however, is a cup-shaped bowl on a columnar stand, from which arises either a candle or 
torch, or possibly a vertical flame. Although the object in the bowl is more likely to be a 
candle or torch, the form of the bowl and pedestal provides an interesting comparison with 
certain red pottery colunans surmounted by shallow bowls found at the Bucheum® together 
with spouted cups and spouted simple saucers, both of which forms are obviously lamps. 
Although the Bucheum lamps were all spouted and late in date, they probably were improve- 
ments on the earlier form and follow the general development of the open lamps. 

Assuming that the normal form of the ancient Egyptian lamp was a simple bowl or 
saucer with a floating wick, it is, as already stated, easy to see why it has not been identified. 
On the other hand, it should have left some mark on the subsequent development of the 
lamp, and it is not very difficult to find evidence of this. 

Yeuburger, discussing the disappearance of the ancient Egyptian lamp in his Technical 
Arts of the Ancients, suggests that it may have been made of glass ; although this is out of 
the question for the Pharaonic period, the suggestion leads us straight to an historical fact. 
Apart from the almost certain existence of floating-wick lamps in dynastic Egypt (the Jewish 
seven-branched candlestick was really a group of floating-wick lamps which might easily 
have owed something to Egyptian influence), the history of the type begins in the fourth 
century .\.d. with glass lamps found in dwelling-houses in the Fayyum. Whence had the 
idea come if not from ancient Egypt, whose influence in the Fayyum has lasted in other 
things to the present day? By the fifth century the Byzantine church had adopted the 
floating-wick lamp ; it scarcely needs emphasizing that much of the practice of the Christian 
Church in early times and even to-day has a distinctly Egyptian tinge as to both furnishing 
and ceremonial. From Egypt to Byzantium, from Byzantium to the rest of Europe — that 
seems to be the story of the use of the glass sanctuary-lamp -nlth its floating 'nuck in the 
Christian churches of to-day. The story of monasticism, with its roots in Egypt and its 
branches spreading over the Christian world, is sufficient to explain the spread of the 
floating-wick lamp and its appearance in the illuminated manuscripts of the early Middle Ages. 

In JEA 17, 196 ffi, there is an exhaustive account of Byzantine glass lamps by Grace M. 

' Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, n, 30 f. 

- Mond and Myers, The Bucheum, l, 91. 
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Crowfoot and D. B. Harden. By a comparison with the descriptions of standing and 
hanging lamps of glass given by ancient writers from the fourth century a.d. onwards, and 
the lamps depicted in mosaics of the fourth century, the authors (and others quoted by them) 
have been able to identify a number of surviving vessels or fragments of vessels as lamps. 
Judging by types found at Karanis (in the Fayyum) and elsewhere, the earliest recognized 
forms (fourth and fifth centuries .\.d.) were simple cones with pointed or narrow flattened 
bases or hemispherical bowls. The latter may have been the older type, and it conforms 
very closely indeed to the forms of the vessels containing flames seen in the tomb-paintings 
already mentioned. Many of the later forms, in which a stem or knob appears at the base 
of the bowl, were obviously adaptations or developments of the simple bowl; in fact, if 
one ignores the base-stem of the type of floating-wick lamp depicted in the European 
illuminated manuscripts of the thirteenth century or before {e.g. Cotton MS. Caligula A. YII, 
f. o, German twelfth century, Harl. 5102. early thirteenth century, English psalter, and 
others in the British Museum), it is not difficult to see a distinct resemblance between these 
and the round-based bowls depicted in some of the Xineteenth-dynasty tomb-paintings. 
Though the Byzantine floating-wick lamps were of glass, it is probable that the ancient 
Egyptian examples were of pottery. In the writer’s collection of lamps there is a yellow 
glazed flat-based pottery bowl for a floating wick, from Morocco, the form of which is 
plainly that of the straight-sided Egyptian lamp and the lamp of the hieroglyph, plus the 
moulded rim of the round-based form and a base-knob which connects it with the glass 
lamps of the Byzantine era, Mhile indeed the floating-wick lamps of mosque, synagogue, 
and Christian church are in glass, the use of pottery for the type is not altogether uncommon ; 
another lamp in my collection, from Algiers, is of coarse buff pottery. The traditional 
conservatism of the East allows us to connect these lamps with a far earlier period than 
the date of their manufacture. 

Since the floating-wick lamp, after its adoption by the Church (which explains its 
survival at least into the Christian era), has persisted through the ages, its disappearance 
from ordinary Egyptian use requires explanation. The lamps of the Bucheum suggest the 
answer, While the floating-wick lamp has its advantages as a hanging lamp (the form in 
which it has survived), the spouted type is obviously better suited to manual use, and to 
niches and brackets, and the spouted saucers, coming as they did at a time when the 
classical world had already adopted a much more advanced form of closed-in lamp, seem to be 
an ‘improved’ adaptation of the old saucer-lamp, and as such follow the general history of 
the lamp in most parts of the world. As the Bucheum lamps are dated to the Eoman period, 
the retention of any open form must have been due to some indigenous influence. From the 
Ptolemaic era onwards, however, the classical closed-in lamp is more common. 

It is curious that many parallels to things of ancient Egypt can be found in another very 
old civilization — that of China, Just as the eye on the prow of the boat, for instance, is 
common to both, so is the open saucer- lamp without a spout, and this is all the more 
curious in that the lamps of the Middle East, on the other hand, are almost invariably 
spouted — the Indian cJiirag of pottery is an almost exact replica, in many cases, of the spouted 
saucer-lamps from the Bucheum. The floating-wick principle, however, seems to be pecu- 
liarly Egyptian in origin, and it is notable that whereas most of the prehistoric stone lamps 
seem to have been used with the wick hanging over the edge (and many have a special 
place for the wick), some of the stone cresset lamps of the medieval monasteries and churches 
have no provision for the ■wick at all and are therefore of the floating-’wick type, no doubt 
ultimately inspired by the ancient tradition carried on by the early recluses of the Egyptian 
desert. Possibly some of the dynastic floating-wick lamps were also of stone. 
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For the explanation of abbreviations used in references to periodicals. &c., see the list at the end of this 
volume. ‘ 

The date ‘ 1938’ is regularly omitted in the case of books, periodicals, &c., published in that year. 

It is hoped that allowance will be made for any deficiencies in this year’s Bibliography; most of the 
contributors were working in difficult circumstances in the autumn of 1939. Special thanks are due both 
from the collaborators and from readers of the Bibhography to Sir. Paul C. Smither, without whose zeal it 
must have been lamentably incomplete ; he produced five sections in a short space of time when emergencv 
evacuation compelled a last-minute reshuffle of contributors. 

It would help greatly towards making this Bibliography complete if scholars would be so kind as to send 
ofiprints of their articles (or at least such as appear in periodicals not devoted mainlj’ to Egyptology or 
kindred subjects) to the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, which, it is hoped, will in future 
be the centre for the work (with Mr. Alec X. Dakin as general Editor) and from which offprints could be 
circulated to contributors working elsewhere. 

The contributors wish to express their thanks for the great help received from the bibliographical card- 
index issued from Brussels by the Fondation Reine Elisabeth. Their task would be almost impossible with- 
out this aid. 

1. Archaeology 

R. Anthes, Technik u. Datienmg einiger ag. Bronzen mit farbigen Glaseinlagen in Berliner Museen 59, 
69-76, a long description of two Osiris figures in bronze with rough inlay probably of Ramesside date, and a 
description of an inlaid Hathor aegis of about 700 b.c. 

1 Considerations of space have necessitated compression of the text of this Bibliography bv abbreviation of 
many frequently recurring words. It is hoped that the abbreviations will be self-explanatory, but to avoid any 
possible obscurity a list of all except the most obvious is given here: anc. = ancient, ancien, -s, -ne(s); Antiq 
Dept. = Antiquities Department (Service des Antiquites); archaeol. = archaeolog-y, -ical; art(s). = article(s); 
BM = British Museum; Byz. = Byzantine; comm(s). = commentar-y, -ies; Cop. = Coptic; dem. = demotic: 
doc(s). = document(s); ed(d)., -n., -s., = edit-or(s), -ion, -s; Eg(n). = Egypt(ian); Eg. = Egypte; eg. = egyptien, 
-s, -ne(s); et. = etude(s); fragm(m). = fragment(s) ; Gk. = Greek; hierogl. = hieroglyph(ic) ; hist. = Sstor-y, 
-ical ; illust(s). = illustration(s) ; inscr(r). = inscription(s) ; Inst. = Institute ; Inst. fr. = Institut frangais ; MFA = 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston); M.K. = Middle Kingdom; MMA = Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York); 
mus. = museum, musee(s); n(n). = note(s); X.K. = New Kingdom; not., -d., -s. = notice, -d, -s- O.K. = Old 
Kingdom; ostr(r). = ostrac-on, -a; pap(p). = papyr-us, -i; Ptol. = Ptolemaic; publ., -d., -n(s)., -L = publi-sh, 
-shed, -cation(s), -shes ; rdg(s). = reading(s); ref(s). = reference(s) ; rev., -d., -r., -s. = review, -ed,’-er, -s; Rom. =’ 
Roman; transcr(r). = trauscription(s) ; transl., -d., -n(s)., -s. = translat-e, -ed, -ion(s), -es. 
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H. Balcz, Ein Yorlaufer d. Kdnigyacke in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 48-50, shows Udimii of D;\ti. 1 wearing the 
cross-bands well known in theX.K. ; 18. id., Zu d. ' kanneherten Sdulen' d. Ijjoserbezi rkes in Sukkara, thinks 
they are derived from wooden precursors, not from bundles of reeds or papyrus-stalks. 

G. A. Ballard in The Mariner's Mirror 23, 103-5, discusses Solver's art. on Egn. shipping of about 
1500 B.c. in the previous vol. He thinks the port of Zeda answers well to the Her el-Bahri picture of Pwenet 
and offers an excellent harbour. 

E. Bille-de Mot has a useful illustd. art. Comment les Egns. faisaient leurs statues in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 
220-33. 

A. M. Blackiiax in A«n. Arch. Anthr. 25. 58 f. revs. Borch.ardt’s Denktndler d. Alten Seiches {ausser d. 
Statuen), CCG, pointing out a number of shortcomings; 45 If., revs. Reisxer, The Development of the Egn. 
Tomb douni to the Accession of Cheops, making the remark, which is applicable to all this writer's work, that 
the reader is often 'unable to see the wood for the trees', and opposing many of the theories propounded; 
55, notices Part 5 of Borchardt's Statuen u. Statuetten v. Konigen u. Privatleuten. 

C. Borel'X, Cne nouvelle tete amurnienne in Mon. Piot 36, 1-26 and pi. 1 pubis, a limestone head of one 
of the princesses. It does not show the usual deformity as this is hidden by the uig. 

British Mrs. issues a Handbook to the Egn. Mummies and Cojfins Exhibited in the BM as a result of the 
rearrangement of the galleries. 

G. Bruxton, Syrian Connections of a Composite Bou- in Ann. Serv. 38, 251 shows the strongly Syrian 
character of the family in the tomb of a member of which was found the beautiful composite bow which is 
a well-known object in the Cairo Mus. 

Cairo Mus. has publd. a new edn. of A Brief Description of the Principal Monuments. 

J. C.AP.tET, A y eo-Memphite Bas-Helief in Journ. Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore) 1, 13-17 and figs., 
shows that two Saite sculptures form part of one scene. The scene includes a representation of the ' 8erpent ’ 
game. He also pubis, a Saite relief of Ankhefensakhmet ; in Bull. Mus. roy. d'art et d'hist. (Brnssels) 10, 83-6 
and figs, he pubis. Vne statue de Sebekhotep precep/teur royal, an unusual statue of a man nursing a royal prince, 
almost certainly Amenhotpe III, and works up much information about Sebekhotpe's family and knoi\-n 
monuments; 114-10, La statue du vizir yeferouben discusses the function and family of the owner of a 
statue newly acquired by the Brussels Mus. He was one of the rare viziers of Lower Eg}.-pt, and has the 
same name, but not titles, as the father of RekhmireC Lord Nugent has a canopic jar of his. 

M. Chehab, Un treaor d'orfevrerie syro-eg. in Bull, du Mus. de Beyrouth 1 (1937). 7-21, pis. and figs., 
catalogues a magnificent hoard of gold objects of Amenemhet Ill's reign. It was found somewhere in Syria 
and sold in Jerusalem in 1925. 

J. D. CooxEY in Brooklyn Mus. Quart., 1938. 93-7 describes the recent accessions from the EES excava- 
tions at Tell el-'Amarnah and Sesebi ; 130, pubis, the head of a beautiful little limestone statuette of Senu, 
Dyn. 18. 

P. Core5L\xs in Bull. Mus. roy. d'art et d'hist. (Brussels) 10, 87-91, Les rayons infra-rouges, shows some 
fine examples of the advantage of using this type of photography for antiquities, and gives a bibliography 
of the subject. 

M. Cramer, Ein Beitrag z, Fortleben d. Altdg, im Koptischen u. Arabischen in Mitt, deutsch. In.st. Kairo 7 
(1937), 119-27 and figs., considers the curious shape of the Coptic altar-stones to have originated in f‘ . It 
then passed to Coptic gravestones, and so to Arab gravestones. 

F. W. Deichmann, Zum altdg. in d. kopt. Baukunst in Mitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 34—7, deals with the 
White and Red Monasteries at Sohag and the church at Denderah. 

R. Demangel, Triglyphes bas in BCH 61 (1937), 421-38, discusses the origin of the Greek architectural 
feature, taking it back to oriental sources including Egn. 

C. Desroches, Modile de maison citadine du youvel empire in Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 17-25. studies a model in 
the Louvre, and gives a convincing perspective drawing of what the town house must have been. 

A. Dobrovitz, Harpokrates in Diss. in Hon. Dr. E. Mahler, 71-122, studies at great length the technique 
of Egn. small bronzes, his basis being a study of many Harpokrates figures. 

E. Drioton in Rev. arch. vi« Ser.. 12, 268 f., revs. A. Rowe, A Catalogue of Egn. Scarabs. Scaraboids, 
Seals, and Amulets in the Palestine Arch. Mus . ; vi" Ser., 10 ( 1937), 293 f.. revs. Wreszinski's Atlas, Pt. III. 

EES pubis, a small catalogue of the exhibition of its finds at Sesebi- 'Amarah West. 

R. Engelbach, -4 Hitherto Unknoivn Statue of King TuFankhumun in Ann. Serv. 38, 23-8 and pi. 
describes the building up of another statue of this king from fragmm. which have long lain in the Cairo 
Mus. ; 95-107 and 5 pis., -4 Limestone Head of King Akhenaton in the Cairo Mus. which seems to have formed 

C C 
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part of a dyad with a head of Kefertiti; 96, n. 1, points out that forgeries of heads of Akhenaten and his 
daughters are becoming verj’’ common ; 285-96 and 4 pis.. Some Remarks on Ts.a.-statues of Abnormal Men, in 
the Old Kingdom and 699, Addendum thereto shows dwarfs and various other deformities. 

R. Engelbach and J. W. IVLac.aldin, The Great Lake of Amenophis III at Medinet Habu in Bull. Inst. 
d'JEg. 20, 51-61, decide that this was not a pleasure-lake as usually supposed but a harbour for boats in 
connexion with the palace near by. The period of 16 days given for its excavation proves to have been quite 
possible. 

H. \V. F.iiRiiAX in Ann. Arch. Anihr., 1937, 172 ff., has a long rev. of Noshy, The Arts in Ptol. Eg., with 
interesting views on conditions in Eg. at this time. 

G. Geaf, Ein alter Kelchthron in d. Kirche Abu. Sefen in Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 28-36, describes again 
this ‘altar casket’ which Butler has already discussed once. The date is a.d. 1564/5. 

B. Grbseloff, Znm Vogelfang, in ZAS 74, 52-5, 136-9 and figs., studies the small bird-trap, of which 
various portions have been recovered from various places. 

W. C. Hayes in B^dl. MMA, 1938, 107 ff., describes a 6th-D\Ti. statuette presented by the Khedive 
Said Pasha to Commodore Perry on his way home from opening up Japan, and now pre.sented tothelMus. 
by Commodore Perry’s granddaughter. He also figures a very good Anubis figure of Ptol. date; 182-4, 
The Egn. God of the Lotus: A Bronze Statuette shows a fine figure from ilitrahinah, perhaps of Dj-n. 25. He 
also gives some account of the god Nefertem ; his Glazed Tiles frotn a Palace of Ramesses II at Kayitir is shortly 
revd. by Holscher in OLZ 41, 19 f., and at length by Drioton, who makes a few corrections, in Rev. arch. 
VI® Ser., 10 (1937), 285 f. On 283 of the same vol. D. gives an appreciative resume of Royal Sarcophagi of 
the ISth Lyn. 

F. M. Heichelhedi. Wirtschafisgeschichte d. Altertums draws on the Egn. evidence as well as that from 
the rest of the world. Eg. naturally appears mostly in the early chaps, and again in those dealing with 
classical times. The nn. and refs, seem almost encyclopaedic. 

J. Hohxell in Man, 1937, 143 f. defends his original Indonesian theory and points out the weaknesses 
in all current theories about the boats on the Victoria Nyanza; The Mariner s Mirror 23, 105-7, discusses 
the build and rig of IJatshepsut’s ships. 

B. HROzxf , La Charrue en Sumer-Akkad, en £g. et en Chine, in Arch. Orient. 10, 437^0 and pis., argues 
that the Egn. plough, and even the Chinese, was derived from Babylonia. 

G. W. B. Hunten'gford in Man, 1937, 140 f., brings evidence that the boats on the Victoria Nyanza 
show anc. Egn. peculiarities, in opposition to the theory of Indonesian origin. 

III. Ldn. Sews, Feb. 12, objects, &c., from the tomb of 'Aha at Sa^arah; Mar. 19, description and 
photos, showing the structure of the sacred lake at EpTud ; Mar. 26, Chephren’s diorite quarries and objects 
therefrom ; July 2, objects from the Baboon Catacombs at Hermopolis. 

W. M. Ivnrs Jr. in Bull. MMA, 1938, No. 7, pubis, on the cover the picture of the lowering of the obelisk 
at St. Peter’s in Rome in 1586, reproduced from Fontana’s Della Trasportatione dell Obelisco Vaticano, 
Rome, 1590. 

M. Kamal in Ann. Serv. 38, 1-21 and pis., pubis, certain objects presented to the Cairo Mus. bv King 
Farouk I. They include a wooden coffin of Dyn. 30 (?) naming Ptah in Avaris ; a wooden panel nith the name 
of Antef VIII ; a M.-K. offering- table of a Khety. 

L. Kedier, Vber zwei Fleischfresser aus d. Familie d. Mustelidae im alten u. neuen Ag. in Mitt, deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 8, 38-41, compares anc. Egn. drawings with the modern Ictonix libyca and Mellivora ratel; 
42-5 and pis. 18-21 pubis, anc. statuettes and drawings of monkeys with sacks of dom-nuts under the title 
Parian und Dum-Palme; Ann. Serv. 37 (1937), 143-72, pis. and figs., Pendeloques en formes d’insectes faisant 
partie de colliers eg. (suite et fin) finishes his series of studies of locusts and butterflies ; Ann. Serv. 38, 253-63, 
and Addendum. 689 f., Sur V identification de I'hieroglyphe nh ^ , which turns out to represent the guinea- 
fowl; 297-331, 690-7, Remarques sur qudques representations de divinites-beliers et sur un groupe d'objets de 
culte conserves au muse'e du Caire, points out that the sacred animal of Mendes was originally Ovis longipes 
palaeoaegyptiacus. K. puts together a long series of arts, in one vol. entitled Insectes de I’Eg. anc., Cairo. 

O. Koefoed-Peteesen, Un Hippopotame de I' Eg. archaique in From the Colins, of the Sy Carlsberg 
Glyptothek 2, 53-64 and figs. 

E. R. VON Komorzynski, Die Trompete als Signalinstrument im altdg. Heer in Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1, 165-7, 
shows that in the N.K. the trumpet was not merely a musical instrument but was definitely used for 
signalling ; 188-91 has a useful precis of Winkler’s book on the peoples of the rock-engravings ; 255-62 
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describes and gives drawings of a number of objects in Die dg. Sammlung d. Martin v. Wagner -Museums zu 
Wiirzburg. 

H. Krirs, Die dg. Perlen als F ixpunht f. d. Chronologie d. Bronzezeit in Ipei. 1936-7, 137-9, using Leeds’s 
statement of the finds of Egn. beads in England. France, Holland, Spain, gets out a sequence of dates for 
the European bronze age. Xone of the beads are earher than Hatshepsut, and those in Spain and England 
belong to the Tell el-‘Amarnah period or to Dyn. 19. 

E. KLhxel. La Tradition copte dans les tissiis musulmans in Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 79-89 and 6 pis., 
provides much detailed information on this subject. 

De Lacy O'Leary', The Destruction of Temples in Eg. in Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 51-7, gives important 
information on this subject. 

C. J. L-YJIM, Cop. Wool Embroideries in Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 23-8, discusses these overlooked 
antiquities with several pis. and line drawings. 

A. Lapsing in Bull. MMA. 1938. 8.7 f.. records the acquisition of a number of objects from the Macy 
colln., primarilj' predjmastic and protodYTiastic stone vases and bowls ; 240, that of a head of a Ptolemaic 
queen in white marble, presented by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 199 f. and figs, describes five silver 
vessels from Mendes of usual Ptol. forms, also a silver bottle found w ith a silvcr-gUt strip naming the son of 
Ptolemy IX as donor. 

J.-P. L.aubh in ,4)iH. Sere. 38. 551-65. describes the method of construction of the panels of blue faience 
in the Step PcTamid, the marks the tiles bear for the guidance of the ancient workmen, and also the recon- 
stitution of one of the panels in the Cairo Mus. 

A. Lucas and A. Rowe. The Anc. Egn. Bekhen-, Stone in Ann. Sere. 38, 127-36 and 677 is a thorough 
study of this stone. It proves to be definitely the schist or greywacke of the Wady Hammamat and also 
occasionally the fine-grained granite of the First Cataract. Lucas has a fine illustd. art. cataloguing all the 
eves known to him. Inlaid Eyes in Ancient Eg., Mesopotamia, and India, in Technical Studies in the Field 
of the Fine Arts (Fogg Art Mus., Harvard) 7, 3-32. The mummies themselves were sometimes fitted with 
artificial eyes. As might be expected the Egn. eyes are better made than the Mesopotamian. 

P. Miller in Unie. Mus. Bull. Philadelphia 7 (1937), 25 f.. pubis, with photo. A Granite Relief of 
Ptolemy II, said to have come from Samannud in the Delta. 

H. DE Mor.ast has a good illustd. art. L' Ebenisterie dans I'anc. Eg. in La Xature. Xo. 3018, Feb. 1, 65-9. 
He begins with the bedsteads from Tarkhan, goes on with some of Hetepheres’ things and takes us down to 
Tut'ankhamun and the X.K. ; in Xo. 3029, 15 Juillet, 33-7. he pubis. JoweL’ et poupees de Vane. Eg., showing 
the game of ninepins from Xakadah, the delightful little group of mice with the grains of com, and the set 
of four dwarfs who can be made to dance by pulling a string. 

G. Mostny', Die Mailander dg. Sammlung in Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1, 67-71. gives illusts. of some of the more 
interesting things from Madinat Macli, including a head of Amenenihet III and the remarkable X.-K. stela 
showing Sobk. 

H. Mulleh-Feldm-AXYT, Zuei Denksteine d. 17. und IS. Dyn. in Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 168-72 and pi. , pubis, 
two fragmm. in the Berlin Mus., one of Dyn. 18 and the other having reference to a serf-festival of Amen- 
hotpe III; Eine Spatzeitfigur in Wien. 221—4, describes and figures a bust which he dates to the late 26th 
Dj'n. ; Bericht iiber d. ag. Sammlung d. Academia Romdna in Bukarest, 239-41, mentions some of the objects 
in various Rumanian collns., none of them apparently of importance. 

R. X-AUMASX. Bauieerke d. Oase Khnrgeh in Mitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 1-16, gives plans, descriptions 
and bibliographies of the Roman fortress of Ed-Der, and the Egn. temples of Kasr el-Ghueda, Dush, ‘Ain 
ez-Zayyan, Xadura. and a temple near Ed-Der. 

R. Pfister, Les Textiles du tombeau de Toutankhamon in Rev. des arts asiatiques (Paris) 11 (1937). 207-18, 
gives good photos, of a number of these pieces, with a study of the dyes used, the embroidery, method of 
weaving. &c. He also records the only known piece of Pharaonic linen woven by the method recorded bvPlinv. 

G. A. Reisxer in Bull. MFA 36. 26 ff.. describes and figures the objects which fell to the Museum's 
portion at the recent division, mostly rough statuettes of Dyn. 5. 

E. Riefstahl in The Brooklyn Mus. Quart.. 1938, 37—48, has a long and valuable study of the hterature 
about the Chinese snuff-bottles which have been found in Egn. tombs. 

M. Rogers, An Egn. Bronze Cat in Bull. City Art Mus. St. Louis 23, 46-51 and figs., shows another ex. 
of the well-known class. 

A. Rowe collaborates with A. Lucas in a detailed study of bekhen-stoae in Ann. Sere. 38, 127-56, 677 ; 
see further under Lucas. 
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Z. Saad, Handles Jar Copper Piercers or Gaming Pieces? in Ann. Serv. 38, 333-^ and pis., pointing out 
that some objects of hom, ivory, and wood may be handles of awls and not gaming-pieces as described 
originally. 345 f., W. B. Emery repbes to what appears to be an acrimonious attack on him, and on 346 
Z. S.iAD retiuns to the charge. 

Sales: May 31, 1937, Christie sold the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava's colln. of Egn. and classical 
antiquities ; July 5-6, 1938, Sotheby sold a colln. of Egn. and Gk. antiquities; Nov. 16-17, Lord Kitchener’s 
colln. was sold hy Sotheby. 

H. ScHAEEE, Darstellungen r. Sannenschijfen u. d. Yiergespann d. Brandenburger Tores in Mitt, deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 8, 147-55 returns to the discussion of the unique picture of the two boats of the sun lying side 
by side; Zu d. Festungshildern v. Beni-Hasan in ZAS 74, 146 f., makes some remarks on this drawing in 
Tomb 17. 

A. ScH-ARFF, Hie Beliefs d. Hausdltesten Meni aus d. alien Beich in Mitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 16—33, 
studies the reliefs in Munich and Hildesheim which clearly belong together and date to the middle of Dyn. 5 
or early 6. The^- do not belong to the mastabah discovered by Junker at Gizah ; Bin Spatzeitrelief d. Berliner 
Museums in ZAS 74, 41-9 and pi. 3 pubis, a relief dating from between 530 and 330 B.c., showing a cock and 
a harper placing on a ‘Mesopotamian’ harp. 

P. L. Shinnie shortly revs. I. Lexova, Anc. Egn. Dances in JEA 23 (1937). 270. 

A. W. Shorter mentions H. E. Whstlock, The Private Life of the Anc. Egns. in JEA 23 (1937), 272. 

E. Baldwin Smith, Egn. Architecture as Cultural Expression is an excellent, well iUustd., and readable 
account of the subject. The author has ransacked the literature and woven the results into a comprehensive 
whole. For this he has called in the help of numerous Egyptologists. 

G. SoBHY Bey, The Survival of Anc. Eg. in Btdl. Soc. d’arch. copte 4. 59-70, an immense amount of 
information on this subject, though mostly philological; again mostly philological Bernains of Anc. Egn. 
Medicine in Modem Domestic Treatment in Bull. Inst. d'£g. 20, 9-18. 

J. Spiegel has publd. a K^lrzer Fiihrer durch d. dg. Mus. d. Universitdt, Leipzig. 

R. 0. Steuee, Vker d. uohlrieckende Xatron bei d. alien Agyptern is revd. in OLZ 41, 158-9 by Meyerhof, 
who gives a useful resume. 

J. Vandier d’Abbadie, Vne Fresque civile de Deir el Medineh in Bev. d'egyptol. 3. 27-35 and pi., pubis, a 
beautiful little fresco of a dancer, which though she does not mention it is very reminiscent of Cretan wmrk. 
A figure of Bes is tattooed on each thigh, and other cases of this are recorded. 

W. Vycichl, Der Feuerstrom im Jenseits in Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 263-4 finds a belief in the River of Fire 
of the Book of Im-Duat still surviving among the Copts and Moslems of Upper Eg. 

G. A. Wainweight, Thoughts on Three Becent Arts, in JEA 24, 59 S. shows how Ancient Egn. conditions 
can be illustd. from those of modern Eg., and how the multiplicity of weights and measures which obtained 
in antiquity would not have inconvenienced a simple rural society; 143 ff., he revs. Petrie’s Antaeopolis 
and Steckeweh's Die F lirstengrdber v. Qdiv which are complementary the one to the other. 

M. Werbeouck. Les Pleureuses dans I Eg. anc. makes a great collection and study with pis., bibliography, 
&c., of scenes of w'ailing women; Chron. d' Eg. 13, 124, draws attention to the new guide-book of the Allard 
Pierson Mus.: Archaeologisch Museum d. Universitdt v. Amsterdam, Algemeene Gids; Bull. Mus. roy. d’art el 
d’hist. (Brussels) 10, 137-41, Deux bas-reliefs d'ancien empire pubis, two fragmm. bought from the Scheurleer 
colln., one a fisherman with a pile of fish, the other birds above a papiTus swamp. 

2. Art and Architecture 

A. General 

W. M. F. Petrie, Egn. Architecture (London. 4to, 95 pp., 34 pis.. ~s. 6d.). A handy collection of reflections 
on this subject, often wise and sometimes very daring, taken for the most part from the manv works of this 
veteran among veterans. References to unconsecutively numbered figures are exasperating, and to bind an 
ephemeral appeal for funds into the body of a book is self-depreciation. 

H. Schafer. Ungeicohnliche dg. Augenbilder u. d. sonstige N atunviedergabe, in ZAS 74, 27 ff. Two special 
abnormalities lead the author to disquisitions on the interminable subject of Geradvorstelliglceif, entailing no 
less severe mental strain on the reader than previously. His original explanation of the dominant impulse 
in primitive art carried conviction, but these attempts in long words to rationalize capricious divergences 
from rule seem futile, since there is infinite variety in the liminal interpenetration of the Hellenic and of the 
unhellenized attitude towards reality and representational problems. Some polemic against Senk and 
Capart. 
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H. ScHAFEK, Wieder ungeicohnliche Darstellungen von Sonnenschiffen, in Mitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 147 ff. 
Presents two examples of puzzle-drawings from the tomb of Ramesses VI. A case is added in which primitive 
artists and untutored children use a similar device in attempting to depict a complicated frontal aspect. 

H. Sesk, Vo)i d. Beziehung zivischen ' Geradvorstelligkeit' u. ' Perspeldivuchem Gehalt', in ZAS 74, 125 ff. 
The author explains his comparatively shght divergence from Schafer's views on the occurrence of seeming 
perspective in Egn. design, and attempts to reach a more exact formula. 

SmTH, Egn. architecture as cultural expression (New York and London, 264 pp., 78 pis., 25^.). 
This might be termed the first serious attempt at a full treatment of the subject, providing (1) ample docu- 
mentation by citation and picture, (2) sequence and development of forms, (3) classffication (domestic, 
sepulchral, hieratic), (4) technical methods, (5) analysis of underlying motives (utilitarian, doctrinal, psycho- 
logical). Xo single work so far has met these needs so well. In face of the difficulties, any omissions, errors 
or prepossessions are wholly outweighed by wide knowledge of the material, lucid descriptions, and wealth 
of careful lUust. Perhaps the search for basic ideas is less successful and sometimes strained. 

B. Contributions of Restricted Scope 

H. B.vlcz, Zu d. Biindelsdulen der Eingangshalle im Djoser-Bezirk von Sakkdra. in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 
226 ff. To this should be added the brief n. on the grooved columns in the same building, headed Miszelle, 
op. cit.. 18. 

M. Baud, Le Metier d’lritisen, in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 21 ff. A self-confident statement of the exact meaning 
of the words used by the owner of the Louvre stela C 14 when he sets forth his professional attainments and 
technical procedure. His profession was that of cimentier emaillisie. But the quality of this monument 
is at variance with his vaunts. 

E. Bille-de Mot, Comment les Egyptiens faisaient leurs statues, in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 220 ff. In the latter 
part the probable relation of an Egn. statue to the person represented is weO set forth. Plaster masks 
found in Eg. were taken from the actual face but worked on by the sculptor, thus defining his attitude to 
portraiture. 

C. Boeeux, Une Nouvelle Tete amarnienne du Musee du Louvre, in Mon. Piot, 36, 1 ff. and PI. 1. Deals 
with one of the most attractive relics of the period, with every sign of genuineness. An ideal picture of 
dignified girlhood. 

J. Capaet, a neo-Memphite bas-relief, in J. of Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 13 ff. Musicians and games. 
A valuable addition to the limited examples of the art of the period. 

H. Cheveiee, Reconstruction d'un temple de Sesostris ler a Kamak, in Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1, 183 ff. Also in 
III. Ldn. Xeics, June, 998 f. 

H. Cheveiee, Rapport sur les travaux de Karnak, in Ann. Sen. 38, 567 ff.. Pis. 109-11, shows important 
reliefs of the Akhenaten period. 

\V. B. Emery, Architecture of the tomb of Xebet-ka, in Ann. Sen. 38, 455 ff. Important for stages of 
construction (2nd Dyn.). 

H. Mulleb-Feldm.ann, Der Salt-Kopf des Louvre ein Werk der Amamakunst, in ZAS 74, 13211. A fine 
head, difficult to date. The pierced ear is probably decisive for the X.K. 

A. ScHAEFF, Ein Spdtzeitrelief des Berliner Mus., in ZAS 74, 41 ff. An interesting discussion of reliefs of 
the last Egn. dyns. 

J. Vandiee d’Abbadie, Une Fresque civile de Deir el Medineh, in Rev. d'igyptol. 3, 27 ff. A rare instance 
of mural decoration in a house. 


C. Reviews 

Baud, Les dessins ehauches, by du Val in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 47 f. 

Bosse, Die menschliche F igur, by E.B.M. in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 122 ; by Boeder in OLZ, 17 f. ; by Muller- 
Feldm.ann in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 267 f. 

Beunnee, Aeg. Kunst, by Boeder in OLZ, 358. 

Anc. Egn. Sculpture lent by C. S. Gulhenkian, Esq., by D.avyes in -JEA 24, 2.50. 

L.ArER, Pyratnide d degres. by Asselberghs in Jaarb. Ex Oriente Lux 5, 313 f. 

Montet, Les Reliques de I art syrien, by Davies in JEA 24, 2.53 f. 

XosHY, Arts in Ptol. Eg. by M.S.S. in JMEOS 22, 55 f. ; by Zaki in Bull. Soc. arch, copte 4, 2(K) f. 
Ranke, The Art of Anc. Eg., by E.B.M., in Chron. d Eg. 13, 121 f. 
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Roedee, Aeg. Bronzeicerke, by Coremans in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 125 ff., mcluding an admirable summary of 
the process of casting in Eg., based on Roeder. 

Schafer, Das altag. Bildnis, by Cap art in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 120 f., objecting to the term ‘pre-Greek’; 
and by P. L. Shinnie in JEA 24, 255. 

Vandier d’Abbadie, Catalogue des Ostrr. figures (Ease. 2), by F.Z. in Aeg. 17, 301. 

WiNLOCK, Egn. Statues and Statuettes, by Roeder in OLZ 41, 156 f. 

Wreszinski, Atlas, m, pts. 1—4, by Davies in JEA 24, 257. 

D. Catalogues of Museums and Collections 

Amsterdam (Exhibition of 1938). Z'it de Schatkamers der Oudheid (Egypt, pp. 49-91, Pis. 10-19). 

Copenhagen (Xy Carlsberg). Aegyptisk Billedhuggerkunst by Koefoed-Peteesen (in Danish). 

Leiden. Meesterwerken der Egyptisehe Kunst by W. D. van Wijnga.aeden (40 pp., 72 pis.). 

Leipzig. Kurzer Fuhrer durch das dg. AIus., by J. Spiegel (47 pp., 4 pis.). 

Waesaw. Zhiory Sztuki Starozytnej (in Polish), by K. Michalowski (26 pp., 4 pis.). 

IYuezbueg (Martin von Wagner). Die Aeg. Sammlung bj' E. voN Komokzynski in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 
255 ff. (8 pp., 16 pis.). 

3. Conservation 

H. Cheveiee, Rapport sur les tramux de Karnak (1937-1938). A tin. Serv. 38. 567 If., with pis., gives a full 
account of this year's instalment of the elaborate restoration and consolidation by which he is steadily 
making Karnak safer and more interesting. He describes in detail the operations involved in the recon- 
struction of the white limestone shrine of Sesostris I out of broken fragmm. recovered from the 3rd Pylon (it is 
to be provided with a shelter in summer). Work on the foundations of the Hypostyle Hall involved shifting 
a fallen architrave block weighing 27 tons ; more blocks of Amenophis IV have been found here (one interest- 
ing scene apparently shows a duet on the harp, PI. 110). 

In Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1. 183 If., C. again describes the Sesostris shrine, and promises an alabaster monu- 
ment of Dyn. 18 for 1939. Cf. also III. Ldn. Eeivs, June 4, 998 f. 

P. CoREMANS, Les rayons infra-rouges. Bull. Mus. roy. d'art et d'hist. (Brussels) 10, 87 if., with figg., 
discusses briefly with exx. the ways in which infra-red photography may assist in the reading of docs, other- 
wise illegible. 

R. Enoelb.vch, -4 hitherto unknown statue of King Tut^ankhamun, Ann. Serv. 38, 24 ff., describes the 
reconstruction out of long-neglected fragmm., along with a recently-purchased head, of a statue that is own 
brother to the well-known one from the Karnak cachette. 

J.-P. L.vuee, Restauration et transfert au AIus. eg. d'tin panneau orne de faiences hleues, extrait de la 
PyramiJe d degres d Saqqarah, in Ann. Serv. 38, .551 ff., with pis. ; of four panels made up of courses of small 
faience blocks, surmounted by rfrf-pillars, two remained unfinished at Ketjerikhefs death; one has been 
brought out and skilfully restored from a small number of fragmm., the whole being touched up to give an 
idea of its original colour. 

4. Demotic Studies 

W. Eeichsen, Bin dem. Konigseid aus Tebtynis, ZAS 74, 139 ff., pubis, with photo., transcr., transln., 
and nn. a 'double document ’ dated 262 1 B.C., recording a singer’s oath to return a harp. 

E. ’s Dem. Lesestucke, i (1937), has been the subject of very favourable revs. : in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 108 f., 
by J. C(.apaet) ; op. cit., 109 ff., a transln. of Grapow^'s earlier art. in OLZ ; by E. von Komoezynski in Arch, 
f. dg. Arch. 1, 104 f., and by G. Ort-Geuthner in Kemi 7, 161 ff. 

H. Grapow in an interesting discussion of the process which led to Cop. ( Vom Hieroglyphisch-Demotischen 
zum Koptischen, in Sitzungsb. Berlin. 1938, 322 ff.) emphasizes the inexactness of dem. regarded as a phonetic 
script, which made it unsuitable for reproducing the very different language of the common people, into which 
the Christian literature had to be rendered. He suggests, p. 342, n. 2, that variant w ritings in dem. may give 
the long-sought evidence for pre-Cop. dialects. 

F. Ll. Griffith's Catalogue of the Dem. Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus is revd. by J. Capaet in Chron. 
d'Eg. 13, 100 ff. (with a transln. of part. 104 ff.); also by E. Seidl, KVOR 29, 245 ff. 

O. Keugeb.vuer and a. Volten. Enters, z. antiken Astronomic, IV: Ein dem. astron. Pap. (Pap. Carls- 
berg 9), in Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d. Mathematik . . . Abt. B: Studien; Bd. 4, 383 ff. This remarkable 
text from the middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. contains, after a list of dates and of the signs of the zodiac, a 
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scheme to cover 25 years for finding dates two synodical months apart (apparently dates of new moons) ; 
the years are divided into ‘great’ years, with 13 moons, and ‘little’ years with 12. The edd. give a photo., 
transliteration, transln., and full astronomical discussion. 

C. F. Xdis pubis, in JEA 24, 73 ff., a series of Xotes on Univ. of Michigan dem. papyri from Philadelphia , 
excerpted from his doctoral dissertation; he promises full publn. of these and another group of dem. papp. 
Among other points are interesting discussions of ss n s^nh (supporting Thompson’s rendering ‘endowment’ 
for s<-nh), an independent use of the conjunctive (‘lam to . . .’), m-si meaning ‘pertaining to’, and the title 
^rht which is shown to be that of a kind of trustee holding documents. 

G. Okt-Geuthner’s Grammaire dim. (1936) is revd. by M. Malinine in Rev. d'egyptol. 3. 138 fi. 

X. J. Reich pubis, photos, of the remaining Philadelphia papp. from Dira‘ abu ’n-Xaga with brief nn. 
of the contents of the docs., promising full comm., &c., later; Mizraim 8, 7 ff. (Pis. 11-20) and 9, 7 ff. 
(Pis. 21-8). In op. cit. 9. 19 ff. R. deals with the Gk. deposit-notes of the record-office on these contracts, 
and points out (p. 29) that in records of loans connected with mortgage a date in the body of the doc. cannot 
be taken as the date of the doc. itself. 

E. Seidl, Dem. U rkundenlehre . . . (Munch. Beitr. 27, 1937) is favourably revd. by IV. Eeichsen in OLZ 
41, 424 f. 

8ir H. Thompson, Self-Dedications, in Act. P Congr. int. PapyroL. 497 ff., gives a preliminarv report on an 
interesting group of BM papp. of the later Ptol. period, originating from the temple of Sobk at Tebtunis. 
They contain contracts by which individuals bind themselves to a regular payment and personal servitude 
to the temple ; many are people born in the precinct and in the great majority of cases the paternity is stated 
to be unknown, which points to temple prostitution. We look forward to the promised full publn. 

A. VoLTEN, Der Ursprung d. dem. Plusquamperfektums (Perfektums). ZAS 74. 142 ff.. points out the 
L.-Egn. confusion between irj' and lah and argues from the meanings (‘cease on completion’ as against 
‘cease before completion’) that ivh^ is the original from which the form read lohi is to be derived. 

W. ’VA'CICHL, Die Aleph-Beth-Eegel im Dem. u. Kop.. in Arch.f. cig. Arch. 1, 224 ff. Discussing formations 
like ‘hocus-pocus’, V. quotes e.xx. with prefixed m- from the Dem. Mag. Pap. 

5. Excavations and Explorations 

A. Egypt and the Sudan 

Western Desert. R. Engelbach gives an account in Ann. Sen-. 38. 369 ff., with maps and photos, of 
explorations carried out by the Survey Dept, in the neighbourhood of Dunkul, Tushka. and Xakhlai, to 
establish the correct position of the O.-K. diorite quarries seen in 1932. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13, 287 ff. = 
La Bourse £g., Feb. 26; Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 100 ff.; Arch.f. Or. 12, 187 ff. ; A.JSL 55, 430 f, ; A’.}'. Times, 
Mar. 11 ; III. Ldn. Xews, Mar. 26; Museum Xetcs, Apr. 1. 

The Sir Robert Mond Expedn. visited the Gilf el-Kebir, where a large Acheulean site was found and 
excavated, and ‘Uweniit. where the caves with paintings were visited and new ones discovered. See Chron. 
d'Eg. 13, 277 f. ; AJSL 55, 427 f. ; Egn. Gazette, June 8, July 9. 

The Oases. W. Vy cichl. Be ise nach d. Oase El-Chdrd je, in A rch . f. dg. A rc^ . 1 . 1 29 f. A new report, with 
plans and measurements, on the antiquities of El-Khdrigah by R. Xaitmann in Mitt, deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8. 
Iff. 

A preliminary report on new discoveries made by A. Fakhry in Bahrivah and Farafrah is publd. in 
Ann. Serv. 38, 397 ff., with photos, and plans. Xew temples, rock tombs, and cemeteries are announced 
at several places. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13, 293 f. ; Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 97 ff., 119 ff. ; AJSL 55, 321 ; Daily 
Telegraph <£• Morning Post, Mar. 9. 

Sesebi. On the season 1936-7 of the EES see Arch.f. Or. 12, 186 f. ; Bev. arch. 10, 254. On the conclusion 
of the excavns. on the site (season 1937-8) see H. W. F.airman in JEA 24. 151 ff. Also Egn. Gazette, June 28 ; 
Chron. d’Eg. 13. 74 = Times, July 5; Arch. f. Or. 12, 308; AJSL 55, 322 and 432. 

‘Amdrah. Excavns. were commenced by the EES on the town site on the left bank of the Xile. The 
temple there was found to have had its entrance on the X. side. Stelae etc., and a relief of an ‘Amarnah 
princess, were discovered. See JEA 24, 151 and 154 ff. ; AJSL 55, 322 f. ; Egn. Gazette, June 28. 

•Anihah. G. Steindokff, Aniha /, ii, are revd. by F. Lex.a in Arch. Orient. 10, 447 ff. ; by F. W. v. 
Bissing in Ph'd. Woch. 50. 934 ff. ; by Blackm.an in A««. Arch. Anthr. 25, 48 ff.; by H. Bonnet in OLZ 41 
(1937), 734 ff. ; by B. C[orHOYEK] in Bev. hihl. 47, 303, and by H. Stock in Orientalia 7, 291 ff. 

Edfu. The Franco-Polish Expedn. was concerned as before withseveral periods. Of the O.K. three mastabahs 
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were excavated, and two large inverted jar-burials, in which the bodies had been dismembered and placed 
in piles. The M.-K. burials were characterized by absence of sarcophagi and presence of terra-cotta female 
figures. Those of the 1st Intermediate Period constantly contained rectangular wooden sarcophagi, without 
regular orientation. Excavn. of Ptol. houses and of the Rom. town continued. See Chron. d'Eg. 13, 
290 ff. ; Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 123 ff. ; AJ8L 55, 319 if. The final report Tell Edfmi 1937 (Cairo) is revd. by 
A. Calderixi in Aeg. 17, 114 f., and Tell Edfou 1938 (Fouilles franco-polonaises. Rapports, n, pr fasc., 
Cairo) has now apj)eared. I have not seenK. MlCHAtowsKi. Tell Edfu 1937. 193S. in Sprau-ozdania z czynnosci 
i posiedzen Polskiej Ahnd. Urniej. 42 (1937), 124 fi., 43 (1938), 198 ff. or K. Mich.alowski, W ykopaliska w 
Edfu. Kampania r. 1938, in Bhdetyn historii Sztuki i Kvltury 6, 201 ff. 

El-Kdh. On the season 1936-7 of the expedn. of the Pondation Reine Elisabeth cf. AJSL 55, 99. 
During the season 1937-8 the expedn. recovered blocks belonging to Dyns. 11-13 and to the N.K. during 
researches in the crj-pts of the main temple. See Cap art’s report in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 191 ff., and AJSL 55, 
430; Egn. Gazette, June 23. 

Et-Tiid. Further notes about the treasure discovered in 1935-6 have appeared in Rev. d'egyptol. 3. 168 f. 
and Arch. f. Or. 11, 180 ff. On the season 1936-7 .see Arch. f. Or. 12, 185 f. and III. Ldn. Eeivs, Mar. 19. 

Armant. A short notice of the EES expedn. 1937-8 appears in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 277. See also Arch.f. Or. 
12, 306 f. ; AJSL 55, 427. For previous campaigns see R. Mond and 0. H. Myers, Cemeteries of Armant, 
I, 2 vols., London (19.37). 

Thebes (Karnak). The work of the Antiq. Dept, in 1937-8 included various excavns. in the temple 
precincts; see Chevrier in Ann. Serv. 38, 567 ff. The discovery of thousands of blocks of Amenophis IV 
from the foundations of the Hypostyle Hall is reported. The most noteworthy- achievement is the rebuilding 
of the stone chapel of Sesostris I from blocks removed from the 3rd pylon. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13, 296 ff. ; 
Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 183 ff. ; Arch.f. Or. 12, 414 f. ; AJSL 55, 433; Egn. Gazette, May 31; III. Ldn. News, 
June 4. On the season 1936-7 cf. AJSL 55, 323. In Ann. Serv. 38, 357 ff., H. Ricke gives, with plan and 
photos., an account of the exca\-n. of the small temple known as ’Lepsius 16' in front of the temple 
of Mut and in the neighbourhood of the small temple of Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut reported previously. 
See also AJSL 55, 209. M. Pellet in Ann. Serv. 38, 469 ff. discusses the small temple in the NE. corner of 
the enclosure of Mut, excavated 1924-5, and shows that it was in fact a temple of Khons, as stated by 
Chabas in 1861. 

Thebes (iladlnat Hahu). R. Exgelbach and J. W. Macaldin discuss the possibility of the great lake 
of Amenophis HI at Madinat Habu having been excavated in 16 days, as the commemorative scarabs 
relate. See Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 20, 51 ff. In Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 99 ff. Robichon and V.arille describe excavns. 
south of Madinat Habu near the not yet excavated temple of Harnesses IV. 

Thebes (Kom el-Hetan). On the lake in the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, cf. Rev. d'egyptol. 3 99 ff. 
H. Kees revs, favourably Robichon and Varille. Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, i, 
in 6GA 200, 339 ff. 

Thebes (Der el-Madinah). B. Brcyere, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh, 2™ partie {1934-1933), 
is revd. by M. Werbroe^ck in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 90 ff. and by F. Z. in Aeg. 18, 160. 

Ahydos. Encroachments of two modern cemeteries on Antiquities lands have revealed various anc. 
burials, viz. at Shekh Xassir, 3 km. north of Abydos, shaft and pit tombs of the O.K. and N.K., and at 
Ed-Der, i.e. west of the cemetery of the Coptic Monastery and of the ‘Shunat ez-ZebIb’, shaft tombs of 
unspecified date. See Tevvfik Boulos in Ann. Serv. 37 (1937), 243 ff. ; AJSL 55, 323. H. E. Winlock’s 
The temple of Ramesses I at Ahydos {MM A Papers, No. 5, New York, 1937) discusses the discovery of this 
temple in 1910 and its excavn. in 1927 by the MMA. 

Kdiv. H. Steckeweh, Die F lirstengrdber v. Qdic, is revd. by H. W. Muller in OLZ 41, 287 ff. 

El-Mustagiddah. G. Bruxton, Mostagedda, is revd. by Blackman in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 52 ff. ; by 
H. Balcz in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1. 26 ff. ; and by J. Vandier in J. Sav., 231 ff. 

Tell el-Amamah. J. D, S. Pendlebery, Les fondles de Tell el-Amama et I'epogue amamienne (Paris, 
1936), is a transln. of Pendlebury, Tell el-Amarna (London, 1935), and is revd. in Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 135 f., 
by J. Vandier. 

T unah el-Gehel. The Egn. Vniv. expedn. in 1937-8 found a further subterranean gallery dedicated to the 
cult of Thoth. See Arch. f. Or. 12, 305 f.; AJSL 55, 428 f.; Egn. Gazette, June 20; iff. Ldn. Netvs, July 2. 

El-Ashmiinen. G. Roeder pubis, in Ann. Serv. 38. 435 ff., with plan and photos., an account of the 
proceedings of the German Hermopolis-expedn. in the early part of 1938. See also Chron. d’Eg. 13, 295 f.; 
Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 158 ff. ; Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 261 ff.; AJSL 55, 429. 
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Madlnat Mddi. A report on the excavns. of the archaeol. expedn. of the Royal Univ. of Milan appears 
in Ann. Sen. 38, 533 ff. The statue of a new king, Sehetepkare', of Dyn. 13 (?) was discovered in the 
Pharaonic temple. See also Cliron. d'Eg. 13, 70 ff. ; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 102 ft'.; aloo Jloslra ddlc (iiitichild 
rinrenute nelle campngne d'Egitto condotte dalla E. Unirersitd di Milano 1934-1937 (XII-XV), Milan, and 
A. VOGLIANO, Secondo Rapporto degli Scad condotti dalla Missione archeologica d'Egitto della E. Unirersitd 
di Mdano nella zona di Madinet Mdcli (campagna inrerno e primarera 1930-xiv) a cura di Achdle Vogliano, 
Milan, 1937. 

SaJckdrah. Firth and Qtjibell, The Step Pyramid, is revd. by R. Weill in Rev. d'egypdol. 3, 137 f 
For the work of the Antiq. Dept. 1936-7 see A.ISL 55, 210. S. Hass.ax describes in Ann. Serv. 38, 504 ff. 
that of 1937-8. The monuments dealt with were six O.-K. inastabahs and the cau.seway and valley 
temple of IVenis. The discovery of a 2nd-Dyn. cemetery is also reported. See in addition Chron. d'Eg. 
13, 68 ff. ; ibid., 278 ff. ; AJSL 55. 431 f . ; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 175 f. ; Egn. Gazette, June 4; A.}'. Times, 
July 10. 

W. B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemalca. Cairo. On the discovery of the tomb cf. .JEA 24. 239 f. Revd. 
by F. LEX-i in Arch. Orient. 10, 450 f . ; by Blackm.ax in Ann. Arch. Antkr. 25, 140 ff. ; by Sch.arff in 
Orientalia, X.S. 13, 277 ff. ; also in Rev. hihl. 48, 144 ff. In Chron. d'Eg. 13, 283 ff. appears an account of 
the further discovery of a tomb of Dyn. 1 containing pottery and clay stoppers with the name 'Aha, and 
of that of an intact 2nd-D\’n. mastabah. See also Arch. f. Or. 12, 303 ff. ; .4.JSL 5.5. 211 ; Arch. f. dg. Arch. 
1, 50 ff. ; III. Ldn. Xeics, Feb. 12, June 4. In Ahh. Sere. 38, 455 ff. (cf. Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1. 21 ff.) Emery 
describes the tomb of Aebetka. a Ist-Dyn. noble, and its subsequent alterations, and in JEA 24, 243 writes 
a resume of recent discoveries. 

Gizah. In the season 1936-7 the Antiq. Dept, found a great stela of Amenophis II with 27 11. of text, 
and another of Sethos I. Both stelae refer to the kings’ love of hunting in this neighbourhood ; Chron. d'Eg. 
13, 72 ff. Cf. § 14, A. 

H. Ji'XKER (Giza III: Die Masfabas d. vorgeschrittenen F. Dynastie aufd. Westfriedhof, Vienna) continues 
his detailed publn. of O.-K. mastabahs excavated by the Vienna Academy Expedn. W. of the Gt. Pj-ramid. 
Seven mastabahs are described, and there is besides general discussion on development of architectural form, 
style of decoration, funerary cult, etc. 

Ma'ddi. M. Amer, The Excavns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Prehistoric Site at Maadi. near Cairo, in J. R. 
Anthropol. Inst. 66 (1936), 65 ff., and Menghin and Amer. The Excavns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Neolithic 
site at Maadi, 1st prelim. Report, Cairo, 1932. are revd.( ?) by F. P[etkie] in Syro-Egypt 3. 16 ff. Menghin 
and Amer, The Excavns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Neolithic site at Maadi, 2nd prelim. Report (season 1932), 
Cairo, is revd. by R. Laxtier in Rev. arch. 11, 347. 

Fustdt. A. H.\m.ada, The Tomb of Pawen-hatef at al-Fostat, in Ann. Serv. 37 (1937). 135 ff. The same 
MTiter describes in Ann. Serv. 38, 479 ff. another tomb found in 1937 containing several sarcophagi. See 
also AJSL 55, 98. 

Abu Ghdlib. A report on the excavns. of the Egn. Museum of Stockholm is in Chron. d'Eg. 12 (1937), 
168 ff. Also AJSL 55, 97. 

Benha. Excams. by the Liverpool Inst, of Arch, at Tell el-Atrib in levels dating chiefly from the Ptol. 
period are described by A. Rowe in Ann. Serv. 38, 523 ff. Cf. also § 14, C. 

Zakdzik. For the official report on the discovery of buU-burials etc. made the previous year at Kom 
Abu Yasin see A. Abdelsalam in Ahk. Serv. 38, 609 ff. The discovery is also reported in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 
1, 73 f. and Chron. d'Eg. 13. 294 f. 

Kantir. See W. C. Hayes, Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir (MM A Papers. No. 3. 
New York, 1937). Tiles from unsupervised excavns. by local inhabitants, now in the JDL4. The site is 
shoM-n by these to have been called Per-Ra'messe-miamun and may have been the Delta residence of the 
Ramessides rather than Tunis. Cf. JEA 24. 216. 

San el-Hagar. At Tanis the Univ. of Strasbourg expedn. concluded the excavn. of the brick building, 
in which the purpose of the wells or chimneys previously found remain.s unexplained.' Systematic excavn. 
took place on the large town site, believed to be that of Per-Ra'messe (cf. above). A noteworthv discoverv 
is that of two granite lions with turned head and crossed paws in the manner of the Prudhoe lions. See 
Chron. d'Eg. 13. 292 f. = Le Temps, Apr. 26; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 121 ff. ; AJSL 55, 432. 

Abu Sir. A report on the work of the Antiq. Dept, at this site is publd. in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 74 ff. 


' Uescription suggests siispensurae in calidar'ium o£ Kuman thennae. 

D d 
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B. Outside Egypt 

Chios. W. Lajib, Excavns. at Kato Phana hi Chios, in Ann. Brit. Sch. Arch. Ath. 35. Cf. p. loo. Faience 
scarabs ; p. 163, The Scarabs, by A. W. Shoetee. Faience, steatite, and stone scarabs, many probably made 
at Naucratis in Dyn. 26, ivere found in the archaic deposit (M) at Kato Phana (0di/ai) by the BSA in 1934. 
They are here publd. by A. \V. Shoetee. 

GozliX Rule (Tarsus), lliss H. Goldmah’s excavns. of the Bryn Mawr CoU. expedn. 1936-7 found a clay 
ball irith name of Puduhepa, mentioned in the text of the treaty between Ramesses II and Hattusd. See 
Chron. d’Eg. 13, 77 ; AJA 41 (1937), 280 f. ; Arch. f. Or. 12, 296 f. 

I have not seen L. K., Altag. Sphinx aus Split, in Jugoslav. Istor. Casopis 3 (1937), 615 f. 

Ras esh-Shamra (Ugarit). A scarab of Amenophis III found in a family vault belonging to a house 
built before the conflagration makes it probable that the latter took place in the reign of Amenophis IV ; 
see Syria 19, 193 ff. 

Shekh Zuweyid {Anthedon, Sinai). Cf. Arch. f. Or. 12, 302 f. 

Tell el-‘Ajjul (Gaza). Peteie announces the discovery of a scarab with a new king’s name of the Hyksos 
period, and other scarabs of Hyksos kings already known ; see Syro-Egypt 4, 3 ff. 

Tell ed-Duiver (Lachi.sh). Further reports 1936-7 (cf. JEA 24, 224) of the Wellcome-^tlarston expedn. 
in Arch. f. Or. 12, 178 ff. ; AJSL 55, 101. An inscr. in crude hierogls. on a pottery coffin was found. See 
also PEQ 70, 240 ff. 

Wiltshire. G. H. Exgleheaet and P. L. Collighon, Tiro Egn. limestone scarabs found in Wiltshire, in 
Wilts. Arch, and Rat. Hist. Mag. 47, 412 If. The scarabs, though ‘excavated’, were pronounced by Kewbeeey 
to be modern imitations, and most Egj’ptologists will concur in this opinion. 

C. MlSCELLA:SEOrS 

P. Gilbeet, Fouilles marquantes en Sgypte en 1937-8, in Vniom des anciens etudiants de I'Univereite libre 
de Bruxelles, Deo., 43 ff. 

M. Beion, La resurrection des tilles mortes, is revd. by Capaet with ref. to the chapter on Eg. in Chron. 
d’Eg. 13, 127 ff. 

Though not Pharaonic, certain items have been included above for the sake of completeness. Here are 
a few others of the same nature. 

Emeey and Kiewax, The Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul, 2 vols.. Cairo, is a very concise and detailed 
account of the tumuli of the X-Group period (either Blemmyan or Xobatian) excavated by the Arch. 
Survey in 1931-4. Revd. by F. Lexa in Arch. Orient. 10, 449 f. ; by R. Paribeni in Aeg. 19, 113 f. 

It is announced that the WeUcome excaAHs. of 1910-1914 at Gebel Moya and other sites in the S. Sudan 
are now in course of publn. by F. Addison and L. P. Kiewan ; see AJSL 55, 427. 

6. Foreign Relations 

A. Afeic.a 

Fe. W. Feh. von Bissing, Senatne un Maksla, i (Riga), 21 ff., Offener Brief liber d. siid-nubischen Tumuli- 
Graber. 

J. Capaet, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 81 ff., revs, favourably W. Holschee’s Libyer u. Aegypter (Aegyptol. Forsch., 

H. 4, 1937) ; other revs., all favourable, are by R. Anthes, OLZ 41, 680 ff. ; H. Balcz, Orientalia 7, 403 ff. ; 

I. E. S. Edwaeds, JEA 24, 251 ff. 

Labib Habachi, Ann. Serv. 38, 70, mentions the discovery at Karnak of a Cop. monument, on the back 
of which are the remains of reliefs of 4 captives, each accompanied by an African place-name. 

E. R. VON Komoezynski, Zur Gesch. d. Polizei im alien Aeg. (Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 45 ff.) mentions the 
employment of various Xubian tribes as soldiers and police. 

O. H. Myees Ywites a brief prehminary n. on work on the Saharan culture at Armant and in the \V. 
Desert, JEA 24, 130 f. 

A. Row e, Ann. Serv. 38, 157 ff., pubis, three monuments of the generals Potasimto and Amasis who led 
an army composed of foreign (i.e. Gk. and possibly some Jewish) mercenaries and Egn. troops on an expedi- 
tion against Ethiopia during the reign of Psammetichus II. 

G. Steindoefp, The so-called Omphalosof Rapata,JEA 24, 147 ff., rejects the description of this Xubian 
monument as an ‘omphalos' and the idea that it may have connexions with Siwah and Delphi, preferring to 
regard it as a shrine formed after the pattern of an African circular hut of mats or wickerwork. 
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S.'s Aniha is revd. favourably by F. vox Bissixo, Phil. IVock. 50, 934 ff. ; A. II. Blackman, Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. 25, 48 ff. ; H. Bonnet, OLZ 41, 734 ff. ; J, Cap.aet, Chroti. d'Eg. 13, 307 fi. ; B, Couroyer, Rec. hibl. 
47, 303 ; F. Lena, Arch. Orient. 10, 447 ff. ; H. Stock, Orientalia 7, 291. 

W. Vycichl, Asbetai, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 135 f., gives Gk. and Tawareg parallels for Libyan tribe ’Isbl 
mentioned under Ramesses III. 

E. ZiPPEKT, Arch. f. Or. 12, ISO f,, reports on the excavns. of the EES at Sesebi, season 193G-7 ; 308, 
season 1937-8, 


B. JIesopotaiii.a 

E. C-AV.ilGNAC, Synchronisnieji bahyloniens-eg. des X1V‘ et XIIP Siecles, Kimi 7, 1 ff., see § 8. 

B. Hkozny, Arch. Orient. 10, 369 ff., Sur qnelques rapports entre Siimer-Akkad et I'Eg., au milUnaire 
avant J.-C., demonstrates that Egn. words signifying many of the most important cereals, agricultural 
appliances, etc., were taken from Akkadian and Sumerian and in consequence he believes that Mesopotamian 
agriculture exercised at a very early period a strong influence on that of Eg. This influence in his opinion is 
not the outcome of mere commercial relations, but is more probably the result either of an invasion, possibly 
during the second predyn. period, by a Semitic people « ho were subject to Sumer and -Lkkad, or of infiltra- 
tion bv a race stronglv intermixed with these peoples. This thesis is further developed by the author, op. cit., 
437 ff.' 

Syro-Egypt 3, 20; in a comment on M. E. L. Mallow.an, Tell Chagar Bazar {Iraq. 1930), it is pointed out 
that an " upright cup, with stem and foot ', linking up with a 9th-Dyn. ex. in Eg., points to E. SjTian influence, 

C. Palestine and Syria 

W. F, Albright, Arch. f. Or. 12, 157 ff., in a rev. unhappily tinged with animosity, discusses A. .Jirku's 
Die dg. Listen paldstitiensischer u. syrischer Ortsnnmen (1937). Other revs, by K. Galling. DLZ 59, 836 ff. ; 
I, E. Sj. EDW. 4 EDS. JEA 24, 252 f. ; P. Montet. Ktmi 7, 171 ff. ; M. Noth, Z. deutsch. Pul.- Vereins 61, 135 ff. ; 
E. Otto, OLZ 41, 215 ff. 

Albright’s Chronology of a South Palestinian City in AJSL 55, 337 ff., is a detailed discussion of Petrie’s 
account of Tell el-‘Ajjul, assigning dates several d\-ns. later than P.’s dating (a long n., p. 350 f., on the 
chronology of the Hyksos period). 

A. Alt, Eine Bevolkerungsklasse im alien Or., ZDMG92, 18* f. (summary of a paper, see now ZAS 75 (1939), 
16 ff.), argues that L.-Egn. mskb = C'anaanite dSaCO, a 9th-cent. term for an unprivileged class in the 
N.-Syrian state of Ya’di ; earlier inhabitants of Sj-ria and Palestine, reduced to serfdom by invaders, will have 
come to Eg. as labourers either by barter or capture. 

G. Brunton, Ann. Serv. 38. 251 f.. describing a composite bow in the Cairo Mus.. states that it belonged 
to a certain Se-aa(5-'i) who may have been a Syrian, a view which, according to B.. is supported by the style 
of the weapon. 

L. Bull. Bxdl. AIM A 33, 39 ff.. in connexion with the Mus.'s exhibition of A.siatic objects showing Egn. 
influence, gives a brief sketch of Egn. relations with Syria-Palestine from earliest times to Cambyses. 

M. S. Deuand’s brief art. on The AIuseum'’s Collection of Syrian Irorie-s and the Ivories from Alegiddo in 
Bull. AIAIA 33, 42 ff. points out Egn. influences. 

H. Grimjie, Ilebr. HDOb und PD, zwei Lehnirdrter aus dern Ag.,OLZ Al. 149 ff., derives these respectively 
from ddft. ' snake ’. ‘ uraeus ’ and drds, ' head ’, ' capital (of pillar) ’, the latter being the object represented by the 
corresponding sign in the Sinai alphabet. 

S. H.isS-iN, Ann. Serv. 38, 519 f., mentions the discovery at Sakkarah of a relief shoe ing Egns. .slaving 
Bedouins and also the transport of Asiatic captives by boat ; op. cit., 53 ff., remarks that human hands are 
appended to the winged disk on a stela of Amenophis II, found at Gizah. He concludes therefore that the 
symbol represents the Aten and suggests that its presence at this early date would argue against the Aten 
being a Syrian importation. 

III. Ldn. A'eivs, Jan. 22, 137, gives illusts. of 3 ivories from Ahab's palace at Samaria which display Egn. 
style and motifs. 

C. H. Inge, PEQ 70. 240 ff., describing excavns. at Tell ed-Duwer. records connexions with Eg. and 
mentions the discovery of a pottery coffin with an inscr. in crude hieroglyphs. 

J. .Iansen, Biblica 20, 69 ff., Bemerkungen z. Hungersnot im alten Aeg., discusses Gen. 41, 53-7. 

J. Leibovitch, Ann. Serv. 38. 349 ff.. cites a number of passages in P. Anasfasi I in which a comparison 
with Heb. throws light on the meaning of the Egn. text. 
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E. LittiiaisN. Arch. f. Or. 12, 15911., reviewing A Grammar of the Phoenician Language by Z. S. Harris 
(American Oriental Series, 8, 1936), mentions that the book includes comparisons with Egn. 

C. DE Mertzej;feld. Les Iroires de Megiddo, Syria 19, 345 li.. discusses a representation of the god Bes, 
and other Egn. motifs. 

P. Montet's Les Pieliques de VArt syrien dans VEg. du Lt. Empire (1937) is revd. critically by J. C.vpart, in 
Chron. d'Eg. 13. 88 ff. ; not so unfavourably by F. Ch.apouthier, Rev. et. anc. 40, 323; G. Conten.ae, Kemi 
7, 166 fi. ; X. DE G. D.A^^ES. JEA 24, 253 f. ; R.M., Mel. Beyrouth 21, 237 ; V., Rev. bibl. 47, 303 f. 

In Kemi 7, 180 If.. M. deals with inscribed objects found at Ras esh-Shamrah and publd. in several arts, 
in Syria ; among them a stela showing a god ‘Ba‘al Sapuna' whom M. connects with Baal-zephon of Ex. 14. 

M. XoTH. Die Wege d. Pkaraonenheere in Pal. u. Syr. : U utersuchungen zu d. hierogl. Li.den pal. u. syr. 
Stadte. in Z. deutsch. Ped.-Vereins 60 (1937), 183 ff., with 1 pL. continued op. cit. 61. 26 ff., 277 ff. (not seen). 

F. P(etrie). Tell el-‘Ajjrd, Gaza, mentions the finding of a scarab in a gold frame with the name of a new 
Hyksos king (Syro-Egypt 4, 3). 

A. Rowe contributes matter on the relations of Eg. and Palestine to supplement the hist, section of his 
Catalogue of Scarabs and promises more from time to time. Addendum Ko. 1 on Egypto-Canaanite Contacts in 
Quart. Dep. Antiq. Pal. 8, 72 ff. 

R.’s Catalogue of Scarabs (1936) has been very favourably revd. by A. M. Bl.ackm.ax, Huh. Arch. Anthr. 
25. 51 f. ; E. Driotox. Rev. arch. 12, 268 f. ; P. Gilbert, Chron. d'Eg. 13. 86; G. D. H(ornblower), Man, 
156 ; J. LEIBO^^TCH, Ann. Serv. 38, 657 f. ; F. Z(ucker), Aeg. 18, 158. 

H. H. Rowley, in an exhaustive essay on the Exodus, reprinted from Bull. Ryl. Libr. 22, discusses in the 
light of archaeological and inscriptional evidence and of their relation to the G.-T. narrative the theories 
already advanced and concludes that Ramesses II was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, while the Exodus 
took place under Merneptah. 

C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, i (Mission de Ras Shamra, Tome iii). 

J. SiMOXS, Handbook for the Study of Egn. T opographical Lists relating to IT. Asia (1937), is revd. by A. de 
Buck, Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 5, 299 ff. ; R. A. Dyson, Orientalia 7, 398 ff. ; R.D.. Syria 19. 176 f. 

P. Thomsen, Arch. f. Or. 12, 178 ff.. reporting on the WellcomeAIarston Archaeol. Research Expedn. 
(1936-7) at Tell ed-Duwer, mentions the discovery of large numbers of scarabs bearing names of Pharaohs, 
some fragments of a disk with an inscr. in hieratic, and a dagger with a pictographic inscr. ; op. cit.. 180 ff., 
reports on the excavns. of the Or. Inst, of Chicago at (Megiddo (1936-7) and describes with illusts. some of the 
ivories and other objects displaying Egn. influence which were found. 

R. \V(eill). Le dieu cananeen HwTwn, sous les traits de Horus-/aucon chez les Raniessides, Rev. d'egypiol. 3, 
167 f., briefly outlines the evidence for this god as so far collected. 

Sir L. Woolley, The Times, June 13 and Sept. 3, gives a brief account of his excavns. at Atchana 
(Alalakh) near Antioch, a site which has yielded many objects with Egn. motifs. 

I have not been able to see: 

P. Demargne, Crete-Eg.-Asie, Perspectives d'hier et d'aujourd’hui, in Annales de I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
de Gand 2, 31 ff. 

H. Duesberg, Les Scribes inspires. Inlrod. aux Hires sapientiaux de la Bible. Le litre des Proverbes, Paris. 

D. JRscellaneous 

A. Baschmakoff. Cinquante Siecles devolution ethnique autour de la Mer Noire is revd. bv F. P(eteie), 
Syro-Egypt 4, 13, who points out its value for researches on the migrations from the Caucasus to E^. 

H. Bauer, Her Ursprung des Alphabets, is revd. by R.D., Syria 19, 88 ff. 

H. Chevrier, Ann. Serv. 38, 605 (PI. Ill) pubis, some blocks found at Karnak with reliefs of Asiatics and 
a negro which date from the time of Amenophis IV, but which had been re-used in the foundations of the 
hypostyle hall. 

R. Dussaud, Eg. et Egee dans les iextes de Ras Shamra, C.-R. Acad. Inscr. B.-L., 1938, 536 ff. 

O. Eissfeldt, Zur Frage nach d. Ursprung unseres Alphabets. Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 4 f., discusses the 
recent work of Bauer and others, and concludes that new- material is sure soon to lead to more certain 
results. 

A. Fakhry, Ann. Serv. 38, 428 f., in a preliminar 3 - account of excavns. at ‘Ain el-Muftella, records the 
discovery of a fist of 6 foreign peoples. 

E. Grumach, Arch. Orient. 10, 427 ff., discusses some Cretan signs of measure in the light of Egn. parallels. 
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\\ . Lamb, Ann. Brit. Sch. Athens 35, 138 ff. (Pis. 27 ff.), reports on excavns. at Kato Phana in Chios and 
includes a description of some faience scarabs b}- A. \V. Shortek. 

J. Leibovitch. r n premier pas rers le dechi ffrement des inscrr. I'niijmiitiques dii Sinai t in Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 
20, 19 ff.. believes the -HTiting cannot be alphabetic and applies the principle of acrophony in an attempt to 
read the inscr. on the Tell ed-Duwer dagger. 

F. Lexa. Arch. Orient. 10. 215 ff. and 390 ff., Le Deieloppement de la langue ig. aiix temps prehist., includes 
many Semitic and some Berber parallels for words and usages in Egn. 

G. H. ilcpADDEX. Bull. I'nir. AIus. (Philadelphia) 7, Xo. 2. 10 If., records an Egn. amphora with hiero- 
glyphics and Cypriote characters found during excavns. at Kourion. the .saiictuar\- of Apollo. 

P. Tressox. Bev. hihl. 47. 539 ff.. pubis, a transln. of the victory stela of Tuthmosis III. He claims, how- 
ever, only a restricted value for the foreign names mentioned in it. 

W. Vycichl, Uraeg. Wortschatz, Arc/i.f. ag. Arch. I, 133 ff., quotes parallels from Semitic languages and 
from Tawareg. Bishari. Somali, etc., for Egn. roots and special values of hierogl. signs. 

E. ZiPPEET. Arch. f. Or. 12. 30b ff.. reporting on the EES excavns. (Sir R. ilond Expedn.) at .rVrmant 
(1936-7) records the discovery in the temple of Tuthmosis III of a scene of the king grasping Asiatic and negro 
eaptives. 

7. Geography and Topography 

J. J. Cleke in his art. Vn Graffito du roi Djet duns le Desert Arubique (Ann. Sere. 38, 85 If.) suggests 
that a rock-inscr. some 5 or b km. E. of BTr ’Abbad points to a route from Edfu to the Red Sea bv way of 
the Wadi ‘Abbad already in D_\-n. 1. 

R. Exgelbach has an important art. on The Quarries of the Western Xubian Desert and the Ancient Road 
to Tiishka in .lioi. Serv. 38. 3b9 ff., containing much topographical information about the desert west of 
Abu Simbel; he has also written about the same discoveries in III. Ldn. Xeivs. .Mar. 2(). 525. His and 
J. W. Macaldix’s The Great Lake of Amenophis III at iled'inet Habu (Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 20. 51 ff.) contains a 
good air-mosaic of the site. The authors suggest that the lake may have been not a ‘pleasure-lake", as it 
is usually called, but a harbour connected with the Nile, to serve the great complex of Palace buildings. 
They also explain how the necessary excavation could have been completed in 16 days. 

M. Haaiza (A«h. Serv. 38. 197 ff.) gives evidence for reading the hierogl. writings of -A.thribis as Ht-firyt-ib. 

W. Holscher's Libyer u. Agypter (Wil) is revd. by .Axthes in OLZ 41. 680 ff. ; by H. Balcz in Orientalia 
7, 403 ff. ; by Cap.aet in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 81 f. ; and by I. E. S. Edwards in JEA 24, 251 f. 

X. JiRKr's Die dg. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen is revd. by M. Xoth, Z. deutsch. Pal.- 
Vereins 61, 135 ff. ; K. Galling, DLZ 59. 836 ff. ; I. E. S. Edw.ards, JEA 24. 252 f. ; P. Moxtet, Ktmi 7, 
171 ff. ; W. F. Albright, Arch. f. Or. 12, 157 f. ; E, Otto, OLZ 41, 215 ff. 

.4. Lucas in The route of the Exodu.s of the Israelites from Egypt (London. E. .4rnold) suggests a route 
from the Wadi et-Tumffat through En-Xakhl to the Gulf of ‘.4kabah. but the author glosses over a number 
of difficulties and some of his identifications of places are over-bold. His and.4. Rowe's art. The .4nc. Egn. 
Bekhen-s/one, Ann. Serv. 38, 137 ff.. contains nn. on the Wadi Hammamat region. 

H. de Moraxt's Secrets of the ''Sacred Lakes’ at Anc. Egn. Temples- a Long-hidden Structural Problem 
Solved (III. Ldn. Xews, Mar. 19, 498 f.) contains good photos, of the excavns. by the Inst. fr. at EGTud. 

I have not seen M. X'oth's Die Wege d. Pharaonenheere in Palastina u. Syrien: U ntersuchungen zii d. 
hierogl. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Stddte, Z. deutsch. Pal.-Vereins 60 (1937), 183 ff. ; 61. 26 ff., 277 ff. 

Petrie in The Meaning of the Fayum (Syro-Egypt 3, 12 ff.) argues that the surface level of the lake may 
have varied greatly from century to century. 

Porter-Moss's invaluable Topographical Bibliography, v (Oxford, 1937) is revd. by M. Werbrouck, 
Chron. d’Eg. 13, 114 f. ; Boech.ardt, OLZ 41, 1.55 f. 

G. Posexee's art. Le Canal du XU d la Mer Rouge (Chron. d'Eg. 13, 259 ff.) contains a discussion on 
possible early attempts to join the Xile with the Red Sea, with special ref. to the canal dug by Darius I. 

J. Simons's Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topographical Lists relating to If. ,4.5ia is revd. by A. de Buck, 
Jaarbericht . . . Ex Oriente Lux 5. 299 ff. ; by R. Dussaud, Syria 19, 176 f. : R. A. Dyson, Orientalia 7. 398 ff. 

R. Weill in an art. Le problime du site d'Avaris (Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 166) insists that the question is still 
open. 

E. ZlPPERT gives a resume of the discoveries at the diorite quarries in Xubia in Arch. f. Or. 12, 187 f. 

E. Zyhl.arz in Die Xamen d. Roten Meeres im Spdtdgyptischen suggests hypothetical etymologies for 
niya.pi and c^ioju. uoa.o (Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 111 ff.). 
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8. History 

J. Bekaed, Remarques sur une erreur hist. d’Herodote [Rev. et. gr. 50, 289-92) is revd. by J. C(apaet), 
Chron. d'Eg. 13, 130. 

L. Bokchardt, Hnt-kni-s, die Stammidter d. 5ten Dyn. (Ann. Sen-. 38, 209-15) suggests that after a short 
period of confusion Shepseskaf founded Djm. 5, assuring his claim by marriage to the daughter of Mycerinus, 
Hrit-lcnvs. ^yho certainly bore Xeferirkere' and probably Sahure' also. 

The new edn. of J. H. Breasted, The Conquest of Civilization, has been edd. by Edith Williams Ware and 
contains much new matter. 

H. Beunser, Fine neue Arnarna-Prinzessin (ZAS 74, 104-8) pubis, three inscriptional fragmm. from the 
excavations at Hermopolis. The most surprising new discovery is that of a new princess. 'Ankhesenpaaten 
the younger, who appears clearly to be the daughter of Akhenaten by his third daughter 'Ankhesenpaaten. 
The third of these blocks also mentions a ’sun-shade’ (■hvt-R’-) of 'Ankhesenpaaten. 

H. Bhuxuee, Die Texts aus d. Grabern d. Heralcleopolitenzeit v. Siut, is revd. by H. Balcz, Arch. f. dg. 
Arch. 1, 152-3; and by J. Capaet, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 86-7. 

W. E. Caldwell, The Ancient World, is revd. by J. Capaet, Chron. d'Eg. 13, SO. 

Capaet and Coutenau, Hist, de VOrient anc., is revd. bi’ R.iM., Md. Beyrouth 21, 253. 

E. Cavaigsac, Synchronismes habyloniens-eg. des XIV^ et XIIP siecles (Kimi 7, 1-9), selects certain 
points of interest to the Egyptologist from his Le problems hittite. Bases series of Bab. minimum dates by 
sTOchronism with Ass. fixed dates and reaches 1302 B.c. as minimum date for accession of Ramesses II, 
and 1384-1366 b.c. for reign of Akhenaten: considers that the proportion of ’Araarnah letters is against 
PESDLEBrEY's shortening of Akhenaten's reign. 

E. Deiotos and J. V.axdier, L’Egypte (Clio, i: Les peuples de VOrient rnkliterranhn, 2), is an admirable 
hist, of Eg. from the earliest times to Alexander: specially valuable for its detailed general and sectional 
bibliographies, and the brief discussions of outstanding points and problems added to various chapters: has 
been revd. by E. von Komoszy^’ski, Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1, 265-7 ; G. Contesau, Rev. d’assyriol. 35, 197. 

G. Dykmans, Hist, eccmomique et sociale de Vane. Eg., vols. 1-3 revd. by H. D. Schaedel, JEA 24, 138-9 ; 
R. Weill, Rev. d’egyptol. 3, 141-8; and vol. 3 alone by S. A. B. Meecee, Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 55-6. 

W. F. Edgeeton and J. A. Wilson, Hist. Records of Ramses III, vols. 1-2, is revd. by A. Schaeef, 
OLZ 41, 285-7. 

W. Fedeen, Die Sdhne d. Kdnigs Dedefre (Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 59-66) discusses the three ‘eldest king's 
sons’ found at Abu Rawash, and asks whether this implies that the title was handed on as elder sons died. 
Considers there to be no proof that the eldest son became king — Cheops may have been Snefru's sister’s 
son (quotes Tawareg custom and recalls the Libyan blood in Cheops’ family), and Jlycerinus was probably 
Cheops’s son. 

H. Geapow, Ausgewdhlte inschriftliche Quellen z. Oesch., Sprache u. Kiinst der sog. AI ittelmeervolker 
A: Ag. Quellen (H. Bosseet, Alt-Kreta, pp. 49-62). is revd. by J. C(apart). Chron. d'Eg. 13, 82. 

H. Kees, Herihor u. d. Aufrichtung d. thebanischen Gottes.staates, is revd. by .1. Capaet, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 
98-100. 

E. VON Komoezyis’SKI, Zur Geschichte d. Polizei im alien Aeg. (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 4.5-8), considers that 
the question of how long, if at aU, policemen were really Nubians is quite unsettled; there is no justification 
for seeing organized police in the O.K., and a real state police was probably not fully developed until N.K. 

H. Kuhn, Das Problem d. Chronologie in d. V orgeschichte (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 309), is a studv of recent 
works relative to prehistoric chronology. 

Eduaed Meyee, Geschichte d. Altertums, Bd. 3, is revd. by Eenst Meyee, Gnomon 14, 177-81. 

H. Mullee, Die formate Enticicklung d. Titulatur d. dg. Konige. though not strictly historical has much 
useful material and study of the development of the titulary of the kings in the early dvns. 

O. Neugebauee, Die Bedeutungslosigkeit d. ' Sothisperiode' f. d. dlteste dg. Chronologie (Acta Or. 17, 
169-95), brings arguments to show that the 365-day year could be arrived at withm one generation from 
observations of the rise of the NUe, whereas its variation from the true year would only be certainly known 
after two centuries. Early Dynastic man was no astronomer (if he had been, he would have recognized and 
corrected his defective year-length within 10 years) and the need for observing the rising of Sothis only 
arose 200 years later, via peasants' rule-of-thumb; the ‘first fixed date in historv' thus vanishes. 

K. Pflugee, Harernhab u. d. Amarnazeit. is revd. by A. N. Dakin, JEA 24, 254. 

J. PiEENNE, Une Xouvelle Interpretation des' instructions du roi Kheti d son fils Merikara’ (Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 
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1-16), emphasizes the importance of this text for understanding the special position of the Delta in First 
Intermediate Period. This he compares with Delta conditions before ilenes and concludes that Delta was 
not subject to nobles, but only needed to supply meu to royal armies ; its towns had high level of commerce 
and civilization, lived under unstable democratic rule, and had to be coerced by king. In transln., but not 
interpretation, largeh' follows G.iRDiXER with much airy discussion of the precise meaning of technical terms. 

J. PiRENX'E, Hist, des institutiotis et du droit prire de Vane. Eg., vols. 1-3, is revd. by K. C. iSeele, 
Univ. of Toronto Law .Journ., Lent Term 1938, 406-8. 

G. PosEXEE, La Premiere Domination perse en Eg., is revd. by R. Weill, Eev. d'egyptol. 3, 129-31. 

A. Rowe, Xew Light on Objects belonging to the Generals Potasimto and Amasis in the Egn. Museum [Ann. 
Sen. 38, 157-95), pubis, three objects, now in Cairo, of the leaders of the punitive ( ?) expedition of Psam- 
metichus II to Ethiopia, with texts and translns. (not always over-reliable), and nn. on the campaign, the 
date of the death of Petesomtus and the embalming period. 

H. H. Rowley, IsraH’s Sojourn in Eg. {Bull. Ryl. Libr. 22, 243-90), gives a careful survev of previous 
discussion, mainly from a chronological viewpoint: suggests that the Exodus, mainly of Joseph tribes, is to 
be placed under Merneptah. and that the descent into Eg. took place in the ’Amamah Age. Is also inclined 
to suggest that Joseph may have been Akhenaten's chief officer of state, thus explaining why no help was 
sent to Palestine. 

H. D. ScH.XEDEL, Der Regierungsantritt Ramses' IV. (ZAS 74, 96-104), examines the problems connected 
with the death of Ramesses III and the succession of Ramesses IV and V, and on the whole supports Cerxv 
as against Boechaedt. In a n. on hH claims that this mean.s ‘proclamation’ and not ‘coronation’, and con- 
cludes that the day of death of the old king, and the day of proclamation and the coronation day were not 
and could not have been identical, and that P. Harris and P. Jud. Turin were political docs, issued by 
Ramesses IV, who was possibly a usurper. 

A. ScH.ABFF, Agypten {Handbucher d. Archdologie,hTs<:. von W. Otto) I have not seen: revd. byE. vox 
Komorzyis'SKI, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 245-6. 

A. ScH.XEFF, Der hist. Abschnitt d. Lehre f. Konig Merikare. is revd. by H. Kees, OLZ 41, 520-5. 

J. Vaxdiee. Un nouvel Ante/ de la XP Dyn. {Bull. Inst.fr. 36, 101-16), is revd. by R. W(eill), Rev. 
d'egyptol. 3, 169-70. 

J. Vaxdier, L'ordre de succession des deniiers rois de la XI‘ dyn. (Studio Aegyptiaca, i = Aii. Or. 17, 
36-47), discusses various hist, questions connected with Dyn. 11, considers that Xebhapetre' and Neb- 
kherure' were not one and the same person, confesses to an open mind about the Antef who is supposed to 
have been co-regent of Jlentuhotpe III and considers, against Sethe and others, that the order of succession 
at the end of the dyn. was Xh-tney-R^ and then S'-nh-k)-RI. 

R. Weill, Le Probleme du site d’Avaris {Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 166 f.), surveys the variations in the official 
view of the site of Avaris, and maintains that, in spite of recent work, the whole question is still open. 

H. Winkler, V biker u.Vblkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Oberdg., is revd. by E. von Ko>iorzy:n-ski, 
Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 188-91. 

H. Winkler, Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Eg., i, contains much new material, especially with 
regard to the prehistoric peoples of the Xile valley. 

I have not seen G. van der Leelw, Eenige opmerkingen betrejfende den huidigen stand van once kennis 
en ons inzicht aangaande Achnaton {J aarbericht . . . Ex Oriente Lux 5, 301-4). 

9. Law 

C. F. XlMS discusse.s The ss n s<nh of Marriage Settlements (dem.) in JEA 24, 74 ff. He thinks that s^nh 
means ‘revenue-producing property' in these contracts. 

I have not been able to see the following: 

J. Friedrich, Das Siegel d. hethitischen Konigs Hallusili III., nnch d. ag. Fassung seines Vertrages mit 
Ramses II., in Artibus Asiae curat editionem R. H.adl, Lipsiae. vol. vi. fac.s. 3-4. 177 ff. 

K. C. Seele’s rev. of J. Pirenne, Hist, des institutions et du droit price de t'anc. Eg., i-iii, in Univ. of 
Toronto Law Journal, Lent Term 1938, 400 ff. 

10. Literature. 

A. M. Bl.ackjian proposes a new transln. of Lebensmude. 86-8, based upon the convincing assumption 
that ^ P ' ' ’’ of ff'O passage, means 'bald-headed birds’, i.e. ‘vultures’, Orientalia 7, 6-7. 
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A. H. Gakdiner. Hierat. Pap. BM. m, is revd. by A. de Buck in Jaarberichf . . . Ex Orients Lux 5, 
290-6. and by A. HERMA^-^’^, OLZ 41, 293-5. 

I have not yet seen A. Heraiank, Die ag. Konigsnovelle {Leipz. Agyptol. Stud., Heft 10). J. J. Augustm, 
Gliickstadt. 

J. Leiboat;tch, Quelques remarques au sujet du papyrus Anastasi I (An?i. Serv. 38, 349—52), discusses 
several passages from this text in the light of quotations from the Hebrew O.T., and concludes that the 
scribe of P. Anast. I had some acquaintance with Hebrew. 

J. Mayer and T. Prideaux, Never to die: the Egyptians in their own uvrds. Viking Press, Xew York, 
is a vol. of extracts from Egn. literature compiled for the use of the general reader. Revd. by J. Cap art, 
Chron. d'Eg. 14, 122, and A. L-ASSING, Natural History, June 1938, 75. 

J, again studies P. Licningrad 1116a from the administrative point of view, C ne nouvelle 

interpretation des ^Instructions du roi Kheti a son fils Merikara (/A'^ Dynastie), in Rev. d egyptol. 3, 1-16. 

A. SCHARFF, Der historische Abschnitt der Lehrefur Kdnig Merikare. is revd. by H. Kees, OLZ 41, 520-1. 

J. Spiegel, Die Erzahlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth, is revd. by S. Schott, OLZ 41, 525—9, and by 
J. Gwyx Griffiths, JEA 24, 255-6. 

V. Vikentiev defends the reading of Shipwrecked Sador, 65 against Bl.ackm.ax s — , 

A propos des ‘sourcils' du roi-serpent, in Bull. Fac. des Lettres (Cairo) 4, 16-21. 

A. VoLTEN studies the Distructions of Anii, with transln. and comm, of selected passages, in Studien z. 
Weisheitsbuch d. Anii {Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk., His.-fil. Medd., xxin. No. 3), Levin and Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1937-8. 

R. Weill, Une page d’histoire litleraire sous la XN‘ dynastie. et I'ecrivain Nfkj (Rev. d' egyptol. 3, 170-1) 
MTiting on the well-known passage from P. Ch. Beatty IV which names famous authors of the past, seeks to 
equate Xefry with the Xeferrohu of P. Leningrad 1116b. 

11. Palaeography 

R. Axthes in his art. Die Verwendung d. Schriftzeichens { /. d. Lautwert n (ZAS 74, 109 ff.) quotes a number 
of exx. of I with phonetic value n from Dyn. 22 onwards. 

H. Bauer’s Der Ursprung d. Alphabets is revd. in Rev. d'assyriol. 34, 193; and in Rev. bihl. 47, 308 fF. 
by Saahgxac. 

J. J. Cleee in an art. Sur un passage de la Stele Louvre Cl {JEA 24, 242) shows by means of facsimiles 
that the damaged group previously read W, or the like, is in fact '2^. His Acrostiches et mots croises desanciens 
Egyptiens {Chron. d'Eg. 13, 35 ff.) contains an interesting discussion on three inscrr. in the form of ‘cross- 
words’ {ss . . .sdr sp 2). He also gives a revised reading of two O.-K. inscrr. {Urk.,i, 56. 5; 113, 5), in Sur 
un nom du Wadi Maghdra {Sinai), JEA 24, 125 f. 

W. R. Dawson shows that ^ occurs as early as Dyn. 21 as a writing of the name Hike {JEA 24, 128). 

E. Drioton pubis, two more ingenious interpretations of cryptograms in Ann. Serv. 38, 109 fi. and 

231 ff. The first is a Note sur un cryptogramme recemment decouvert d Athribis; the second is Deux crypto- 
grammes de Senenrnout which he interprets as the prenomen and nomen of Queen Hatshepsut. 

I have not seen 0. Eissfeldt’s Zur Frage nach d. Ursprung unseres Alphabetes in Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 4 f. 

G.ardiner’s letter to The Times of July 16, 1937, discussing the inscription on the Tell ed-Duwer dagger 
was reproduced, with a photo., in Antiq. 43 {193i ), 359 f. {Origin of our Alphabet). 

E. Grumach writes on Kretisch-Agyptische Scheffelzeichen in Arch. Orient. 10. 427 ff. 

L. Keimer in his art. Sur V identification de Vh 'ieroglyphe Nh {Ann. Serv. 38, 253 ff., additional n. 689 f.) 
convincingly identifies the sign ^ as the Yubian Guinea-Fowl {Numida ptilorhyncha). 

J. Leibovitch has an art. Un premier pas vers le dechiffrement des inscriptions enigmatiques du Sinai? in 
Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 20, 19 ff., and also discusses possible connexions of with a sign in the Sinaitio script in 
Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 1 ff. 

I have not been able to see G. H. McFadden's Excavations at Kourion : the Sanctuary of A polio which is said 
to contain an account of an Egn. amphora with hieroglyphics and Cypriote characters {Bull. Univ. 2Ius. 
Philadelphia 7 (Yo. 2), p. 17). 

I have not seen A. Schmitt's Die Erfindung d. Schrift, Erlanger Universitdts- Reden 22. 

G. TH.AUsrxG in Zit Papyrus Westcar YIII, 17 {Arch. f.dg. Arch. 1, 6) would read ^ ^ | in place of 
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12. Personal Notices 

A, tribute to L. Boechaedt by G. Steixdobff appears in JEA 24, 248. 

^ brief not. of G. Daeessv is publd. m JEA 24, 134 f. 

i arther obituary nots. fif Eeman liave appeared: by E. Axthes, in Berliner Jluscen .30. 19 fF. ; by J. 
Capakt. Chron. d'Eg. 13, 131 f. ; and by A. .Schaeff in Sitzungsb. Miinchen. 1938. 19 If. 

The transference of the editorship of Ah/i. Serr. from H. Gavthiee to .1. Leibovitch is announced by 
E. Deiotox in a preface to vol. 38. 

il. ^(ERBEOrcK) pays a tribute to Mrs. Griffith in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 133: a brief not. also appeared in 
Arch.f. Or. 12. 312. 

A not. of G. Heusee by H. K.titKE, ZA.S 74. 72. 

J. ('apart writes an obituary not. of the Rev. Wm.iMAcGEEOORin Chron. d'Eg. 13. 132 f. 

A long account of .Sir Robert IMottn's work for Egyptology In- P. E. Xewberey is publd. JEA 24. 208 fF., 
with pi. : a not. of Moyd by A. M. Blackmax in Ann. Arch. Aidhr. 2.3, 00 f. 

In the preface to Jlil. Jlu^jiero, i. P. .JoroVET gives an account of the Mission and Inst. fr. and their 
members and publns. 

The death of A. Moeet has called forth many appreciations of his life and work. A long art. on him by 
P. JouGUET appeared in Bull. InJ. d'Eg. 20. 1.3.3 tf.. ainl was reproduced in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 322 If . 
J. PiBEXXE has Y’ritten a long not. in Mel. Buirnr/j. I. 314 fF.. and reviewed M.'s contribution to our knowledge 
of anc. Egn. law in Arch. hist. dr. or. 2. 3 fF. ; he has also uritten in Le Flumhenu. 1938. 2.39 f. (not seen). 
L. JOLEAim has publd. an art. in J. des Afrkuniste-s 8, .57 tf., L'icoluiion des idee-s recentes en Egyptologie sous 
T influence d'A.M. {ISGS-lOoH). and has also written in Bee. scientifique. 13-3-38 (I have not been able to see 
either of these arts.) Other nots. of Moret have appeared in J. Sue.. 1938. 38 f.. bt- H. D(ehei:.aix) : Arch.f. 
Or. 12. 309. by 0. Koefoed-Petehsex : Beaux-Arts. Xo. 267. 11 fevr., 5, by G. H. Mirtix (not seen); Rev. 
arch. 11, 327 f., by Ch. P(ic.tED) ; Arch.f. ug. Arch. 1, 73 f., by -J. Vaxdier d'Abbadie; and in JEA 24, 134. 

An account of the Xinth German Orientalistentag at Bonn ajjpear.s in ZDMG 92, 3* ff., with .summaries of 
papers read. 

J. Cap.art reproduces in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 327 fE. some interesting pages oi Souvenirs du vicomie Jacques de 
Rouge describing a tour of Egypt in 1803-4. 

A brief not. of L. E.tRLE Rowe is publd. in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 132. 

H. Deher-VIX, Silvestre de Sacy, ses contempora'ins et ses disciple.s (Bihliothique archeol. it hist.. 27). Paris, 
gives an account of de Sacy's life and his relations with many famous orientalists of the late 18th and early 
19th cents. 

C. ScmilDT is the subject of several arts.: full nots. by A. Bohlig in Arch. f. cig. Arch. 1. 126 fF.. and by 
J. Yergote, Chron. d’Eg. 13, 335 ff. ; special tribute is paid to his skill in dealing with antiques of aU kinds by 
W. ScHEB.AET in a not. in ZAS 74, 70 f., and by R. Axthes in Berliner Museen 39, 06 f. Xots. have also 
appeared by H. Juxker in Bid?. Soc. arch, coptei. 193, and W. E. Crfm, -/BA 24. 133. 

An obituary not. of A. IV. Shorter in JEA 24, 211 f. is by A. M. Blackjiax; a brief not. by E. v. 
K(05i0EZY:5rsKi) appeared in Arch. f. ug. Arch. 1. 188. 

The tragic death of J. L. Starkey is recorded in JB.4 24, 134. 

A n. paying tribute to G. Steixdorff on his retirement from the editorship of ZAS appears in vol. 74, 1. 

An obituary of the young Austrian Orientalist J. Sti km is wTitten by \V. Bbaxdexsteix, WZKJI 45, 
1 f. ; a brief not. by the eds. appears in Arch.f. hg. Arch. 1, 23. 

13. Philology 

IV. F. Albright's Vocal isat ion of the Egn. Syllabic Orthography (19.34) is revd. by H. Raxke in DiZ 
59, 765 ff. 

H. Balcz in an art. Die Haarflechte d. Pfahles J. Anub'is {Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 117 ff.) transis. the hnskt 
rnnyt Inpic of Spell 99 of Bk. Dead as ‘the lock of hair of the mooring-post of Anubis’, and connects this with 
the well-known symbol of Anubis. 

M. Bafd has an art. on the very interesting inscr. of Louvre Stela C 14 {Le Metier d'lrttisen) in Chron. 
d’Eg. 13. 21 ff. Some of the author's philological suggestions should be read with caution. 

A. M. Blackmax in The Use of the Egn. Word ht 'house’ in the .sen.se of 'Stanza’ {Orientnlin 7. 64 ff.) 
compares a similar use of a word meaning ’ house' in Sumerian. Siviac, Arabic, and Italian. To his list of 
occurrences in Egn. add P. Anastasi I. 11, 2. B. has also contributed A Mote on ' Lebenstnude' S6-S, op. cit. 
7, 67 f., in which he transis. the word ;sw as ‘bald-headed birds' i.e. ‘vultures’. 
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E. BErNNER-TEAn's valuable Der Tanz irn alien Agypten. nach hildlichen ii. inschrifllichen Zeugmsaen 
(Gluckstadt). contains a careful analysis of the texts accompanying scenes of dancing with useful philf -ogical 
results, e.g. the instrument mil is shown to be a flute, and mmt a double-clarinet, these two words being 
confused by 117). Revd. b}- Gkoterj.ahn in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1. 243 f. 

C.alice's Grundlagen d. iig.-semitischen Wortiergleichung is revd. by Raxke in OLZ 41. 612 tf. 

bl. Ch-AIXe has issued a new M.-Egn. grammar for French readers. Xotions de Jangue eg.. I: Langue du 
Moyen Empire (Paris, Geuthner). 

H. Cheistexsex has a n. Ziir Efymologie d. Wortes Papier (from p; pr-^i) in OLZ 41. 204 f. 

J. J. Cleee makes a large number of useful additions and corrections to H. H.i.'SKE' s Personennamen in Bei:. 
d'egyptol. 3, 103 ft’. {Xotes d'onomasliqne d propos du dictionnaire des nom-s de personnes de H. lianke). In his 
A projios de dd introduisant les paroles du defunt (Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1. 81 ff.) he discusses the sentence 
CH ^ PoLOTSKY {Ithschriflen d. XI. Dyn., § 78) as hr itmh Xhtw dd (cf. too Sup. Card. Egn. Gr., 

p. 14). C’lere shows that i' is merely an abnormal grouping of ; ^ hmhic. and that the sentence is 
therefore no proof that the following dd is Old Perfective. He revs. M. K. Feichtxer's art. Die t-Priifix- u. 
t-Suffixrerhen im Ag. { WZKM 39, 29.5 S.), and concludes that a i-prefix giving reflexive force to a verb did 
not exist in Egn. (Coniptes-Rendus du groupe linguistique d'Etudes Chamito-Semitiques 3, 13 ft.). 

I have not seen CoTTE\iEiELE-GiRArDET's .4 propos du nom de la harpe en rieil eg. in Xotes efymologiques, 
op. cit. 3, 32 f. 

A. N. D.akix gives some phUologieal nn. to The Stela of the Sculptor Sirp at Oxford, JEA 24. 190 ff. 

W. R. D.AWSOX in Pygmies and Dwarfs in Anc. Eg., JEA 24, 185 ff.. points out that nrni means ‘dwarf, 

while dng means ’pygmy’. 

DE Buck's The Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll, Stadia Aegyptiaca, i (= An. Or. 17) 48 ff. 
contains valuable philological nn. and a transln. 

Dows Duxh.vm’s art. The Biographical Inscrr. of Xekhebti in Boston and Cairo, JEA 24, 1 ff. contains a 
good transln. and valuable im. 

B. Ebbell pubis, further identifications of medical words under the title Alt-dg. Bezeichnungen f. 
Krankheiten u. Symptome (Oslo). His Papyrus Ebers (1937) is revd. critically by W. R. D.wvsox in JEA 24, 
250 f . ; more favourably by R axke in OLZ 41, 521 ff. I have not seen the rev. in Isis 28. 126 f., by 0. Temkin. 

W. F. Edgeetox and J. A. Wilson’s Historical Records of Ramses III, Vols. i, n (Chicago, 1936) is revd. 
bj- A. ScHAEFF in OLZ 41, 285 ff. 

Three more parts of Ermax-Gr.apow, TIT)..' Die Belegstellen. 2. Bd. (Hefte 3-5), have been issued during 
the year. Revd. bj- Allen in AJSL 55, 206 f. and 423, and by KomorzyisSKI in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 24. 

R. 0. Faulkner concludes his excellent transln. and comm, on P. Bremner-Rhind in JEA 24, 41 ff. 

A. H. Gardiner has contributed several important arts, to JE.i 24. In The Mansion of Life and the 

Master of the King's Largess (83 ff.) he demonstrates that the Hui-hih meant primarily ‘the living-room 
of the King', and had no connexion with the PrAnh. This latter term he deals with fully in The House of 
Life, 157 ff., where he proves that the ‘House of Life’ was not a university but a scriptorium where 
books on religion, magic, and medicine were compiled. More than OOexx. are discussed. In a n. The Egn. 
for An other words' ,' in s/iort'(243f.), he shows that this is expressed in L.Egn. by anunetymo- 

logical writing of m ky dd; in The Reading of the Egn. Word for Xecropolis (244 f.) he quotes e\’idence in 
support of the old reading of ^ as hrt-ntr. He also discusses exx. of the difficult idiom it In (124 f.). 

J. S. F. GAENOx'si’AppeZ aux rivants dans les textes funeraires eg. des origines d la fin de VAncien Empire 
(Cairo) contains some philological nn. 

H. Gr-APOW has contributed an interesting art. on the history of words. Vom Hieroglyphisch-Demotischen 
z. Koptischen: ein Beitrag z. ag. Sprachgeschichte. in Sitzungsb. Berlin, 28, 322 ff.. although dem. is not 
quite the direct link between L. Egn. and Cop. that the author would suggest. His Sprachliche u. schriftliche 
Formung ag. Texte (Gliickstadt, 1936) is revd. by S. Schott in OiZ 41. 92 ff. His Ausgewdhlte inschriftliche 
Quellen z. Gesch., Sprache u. Kunst d. sog. Mittelmeeriolker, A: .4^. Quellen (H, Bossert, Alt-Kreta, 3. Aufl. 
Berlin. 49 ff., 1937) is revd. by Cap.akt. Chron. d' Eg. 13, 82. I have not seen his art. Kurt Sethe's Ausgabe 
d. Pyrurnidentexte, ZDMG 91 (1937), 537 ff., nor his Worterbuch d. dg. Sprache in Berichte uber d. icissen- 
schaftlichen Unternehmungen d. Akademie. 51. 

B. Gedseloff, in La Lecture etlesensdu mot J (Hr?!. Serv. 38, 353 f.), points out the truerdo. 

of the word read dbs by Wb., meaning ‘to fainf , ‘lose consciousness’. 
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H. Geeveme derives the Hebrew DSDb from the Egn. ddff, and HD from did;, in OLZ 41, 148 S. 

B. Ge:v 2 J discusses the relative positions of ni ('every') and H + suflix when they are used together, in 
.4 Summary Writing of the Adverh nil in Old Egn.?, JEA :?4, 128 f. 

A. Hamada has some philological nn. on an interesting stela of Rainesses II in A Stela from Manshiyet 
es-Sadr (Ann. Serf. 38, 217 ff.). 

H. Haaiza gives evidence to show that the correct reading of the place-name Athribis is Ht-hryt-ih (.4;i;i. 
Sen-. 38. 197 ff.). 

G. D. Hornblowek suggests that the ’Golden Horus' title ^ denotes ' Horns and the Ombite (Seth) in 
JEA 24, 129. 

J. Jaxsses pubis, a bibliography of recent philological arts, and books, Egypt isclie jihilologie. Jaarbericlit 
. . . E.r Oriente Lu.x 5, 296 ff. 

H. JrxKEE has some useful nn. on inscrr. in his Giza III. 

H. Kajial, The Stela o/ ^ [1 Egn. M useum (I) in A«?;. Sen-. 38, 265 ff . contains philological nn. 

K oiiOEZYSSKi has a n. on =^ 5 ^, Eine Bezeichnung f. ' Gardesoldat' o. a. auf einem Gedenkstein d. MB, 
in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 231. 

J. Leibovitch's art. Quelque-s remarques an sujet dit papyrus Ana.-ilasi /, in Ann. Serr. 38, 349 ff., contains 
comparisons of three passages with some Hebrew idioms. 

F. Lexa has two arts, on Le Deceloppetnent de la langue eg. in Arch. Orient. 10, 215 ff.. and 390 ff., but 
some of the author's statements on points of grammar will not be accepted by other philologists. 

A. Le'cas and A. Rowe contribute an important art., TheAnc. Egn. Bekhen-atone. to Ann. Sen-. 38, 127 ff., 
677. From an examination of a very large number of inscrr. they conclude that the name bhti was applied 
primarily to the so-called ’ schist or more accurately greywaoke. quarried at the Wadi Hammamat, but that 
the word was occasionally used to describe other stones of similar appearance, e.g. fine-grained grey granite. 

H. Muller's Die formale Entu-icklung d. Titulatur d. dg. Kdnige (Gliickstadt) contains a few philological 
nn. on the construction of royal names. 

H. H, Nelson's Three Decrees of Ramses III from Karnak in JAOS 56 (1936), 232 ff.. contains philo- 
logical nn. on the three endowments of offerings inscribed on Ramesses Ill’s temple at Karnak. 

H. Ranke's Die ag. Personennamen. i is revd. by Clere in Rev. d'egypiol. 3. 136 f. For Clere's additions 
see op. cit.. 103. Ranke's Grundsdtzliches z. Verstandnis d. dg. Personennamen in Satzform is revd. by C'.apart 
in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 85 f. ; by Ryckjians in Muse'on 51. 171 f. 

A. Rowe in Provisional Xotes on the Old Kingdom Inscrr. from the Diorite Quarries (Ann. Sen-. 38, 391 ff., 

678 ff.) discusses the meaning of the name given to the cjuarrj- f He suggests 

‘hunting-ground of Khufu’ or ‘workshop of Khufu’ as possible interpretations. 

H. D. Schaedel’s Die Listen d. grossen Pap. Harris (Gliickstadt. 1936) is revd. by Capart in Chron. 
d'Eg. 13, 118 ff. 

Scharff has a n., Der Verziickte in d. Geschichte d. Wenamun (ZAS 74, 147), on ^dd h-, which he would 
transl. 'old man’ or 'priest'. 

N. Shlah quotes a Chinese parallel to the idiom 'thou striphng, the taste of whose mouth is bad’, P. 
Ch. Beatty, i, 3, 8 in JEA 24, 127 f. 

L. Speleers's art. La Resurrection et la toilette du mart selon les te.vtes des pyramides. in Rev. d'egyptol. 
3, 37 ff., contains some lexicographical nn. His Comment faut-il lire les te.rtes des pyramides eg.? (Brussels, 
1934) is critically revd. by R. Weill in Rev. d'egyptol. 3. 131 f., who also revs, his Traduction, index et 
vocabulaire des textes des pyramides eg. (1936), op. cit. 3. 133 f. 

Strieker in Etudes de grammaire eg. (Acta Or. 16, 81 ff.) makes some suggestions regarding tenses in Ewn. 

G. Thausing discusses various meanings of hbs-t; in Dus 'Aufhacken d. Erde' (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1. 7 ff.). 

P. Tresson gives a transln. and some nn. on La stele triomphule de Thoutmosis III: Un glorieu.v bilan de 

regne (Rev. bibl. 47, 539 ff.). 

I have not seen Y. Vikentiev's art. A propos des 'sourcils'’ du roi-serpent (Pap. Ermitage No. 1115, 
col. G5) in Bull. Fac. des Lettres, Cairo, 4. 16 ff., but see p. 204 above. 

A. Volten’s Studien z. Weisheitsbuch d. Anii (Copenhagen) contains text and transln., with comm, of 
value, especially for the study of textual corruption. 

W. Vycichl has a note on the word ynsint, Ein medizinischer Ausdruck im Pap. Ebers. in Arch.f. dg. 
Arch. 1, 157 ; he discusses etymologies of the royal name Adiebis and other words, op. cit. 1, 131 ff., 172 ff. 
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An Index of words, etc., discussed in JEA 24 is given op. cit. 271 f. 

R. Weill has an art. Les mots bjs ‘cuiire’, Anitaux', 'mine', ’’carriere', ‘blocs', ‘transport'. ‘ inerreille', 
et leurs determinatifs in Her. d’egijptol. 3, 69 £f. 

14. Publications of Texts 

(Of the revs, only those which critically discuss publns. of texts are included.) 

A. Feosi Sites, WrsErxis, etc., ix Egypt axd the Sudan 

It'e-sie/'H Desert. A. Rowe pubis, in Ann. Serv. 3S, 391 If., with photos., the short inscrr. upon a copper 
chisel and stelae of Cheops and Sahure' in the neighbourhood of the Diorite Quarries recently discovered 
between Dunkul. Xakhlai, and Tushka {Provisional notes on the O.K. Inscrr. from the Diorite Quarries). 

Bahriyah Oasis. Short printed texts from the little temple of Apries at El-Kasr are given in ,lrr7i. /. ag. 
Arch. 1, 97 ff. (A. Fakhey, Die Kapelle aiis d. Ze'it. d. Apries in d. Oase Baltria). Traiislus. and comm. 

Edfu. The two report.s of the Franco-Polish expedn.. Tell Edfou 1037 and Tell Edfoii 103s (Cairo), 
contain small quantities of textual matter, J, J. Clere reports the finding of the Horus-name at a spot 
in the Wadi ‘Abbad, to the E, of Edfu, in Ann. Serv. 38, 8.5 ff., with drawing. 

Thebes (Der elAladinah). A third fasc. of Cl. Posener's Catalogue des ostraca hiiiratiqnes litteraires de 
Deir el Medineh. l (Cairo) has now appeared. .1. Cep.ny, Catalogue des odrara hii'ratiqiies non httiiniies de 
Deir el Medineh. i, ii is revd. by H. Kees in GGA 200. 339 if. 

Thebes (Karnak). In -4h«. Serv. 38, 69 ff. L. Habachi pubis, printed texts with photo-s. from blocks, 
statues, etc., at Karnak {Decouvertes de Karnak, 1030-1037). H. H. Xelsox", Bain-ta Ill's Temple inllun 
the Great Inclosure of .-Inton is revd. at length by Roeder in Arch. f. Or. 12, 283 tf. 

Thebes (Riban el-Muluk). Steindorff supplies in .4n)i. Serv. 38. 641 ff. the hitherto much-needed texts 
from the walls of the tomb-chamber of Tut%nkhamun, with photo.s. 

Thebes (Luxor). A. Woket gives in C.-R. .4c. laser. B.-L. 37. 239 ff. an autograph-copy of the text, 
with transln.. of the dedicatory inscr. of -A.menophi.s III in the Vestibule of the Temple. This appears from 
its style to be of great antiquity, and a transln. has not been hitherto attempted. It was inaccurately 
publd. in 1894 by A. Gayet (Le temple de Loiuor, PI. xii). 

Thebes (Kom el-Hetdn). Robichon and V.irille, Le temple du Scribe royal Amenhotep. fils de Hapou, l, 
is revd. by H. Kees in GGA 200. 339 ff. 

Kena. Stela of the Boat-Captain Inikaf. by A. Fakhey, in Ann. Serv. 38, 3.3 ff. Printed text, transln., 
and comm., with drawing, of an O.-K. stela belonging to a dealer in Kena. 

Abijdos. X. W. C.\lverley and 31. F. Broome, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, m; The Osiris 
Complex. The following words, quoted from the Introduction, speak sufficiently for themselves: 'This 
vol. places on record every scrap of scene and inscr. now existing in the area treated. Much of the material 
has been publd. before — after a fashion. .4 careful scrutiny of the earlier publns. reveals, however, such an 
astonishing degree of inaccuracy that it is hardly too much to say that not one of our reliefs has been 
adequately reproduced hitherto.’ H. E. Minlock, The Temple of Eamesses I at Abydos (J/.1/.4 Papers, 
Ko. 5, New York, 1937). Here the texts remaining, which are reproduced in the plates drawn by N. de 
G. D.ayees and L. F. Hall, are transld. in the descriptive portion of the work. 

El-31 ustagiddah. G. Brunton. Mostagedda (London, 1937), contains a small amount of textual matter, 
notably on PL Ixxix, from the coffin of Sidy, an official of 8ethos I. The drawings are an improvement on 
the printed publn. in ,4?iH. Serv. 2, 137 ff. 

Asyut. H. Brunner. Die Texte aus d. Griibern d. Heraklenpolitenzeit v. Sint, is revd. by Capaet in 
Chron. d'Eg. 13. 86 f. P. 3Iontet, in reviewing the same work in Ktmi 7, 173 ff., is chiefly concerned to 
reiterate his own readings publd. already op. cit. 3, 89 ff. 

El--Ashmunen. H. Brunner pubis, in ZAS 74, 103 ff. blocks of the ‘Amamah period with short texts 
naming a second princess ^nh-s-n-p;-Itn (Eine neue Amarna-Prinzessin). The blocks were found bv the 
German expedn. at Hermopolis. 

Zdwiyet el-3Iayyitln. A. Yabille, La tombe de Xi-Ankli-Peqii « Zdouyet el-Mayetin (Mem. Inst, fr., 70, 
Cairo). The textual content of the tomb is very smalt. 

Kirndn Paris. Fayyum. Texts from pink granite fragmm. with names of Amenophis III in the ruins of 
Arsinoe are publd. in A««. Serv. 37. 83 ff., by L. Habachi. 

Sakkdrah. Prof. S. Hass.an, Excavns. at Saqqara. 1937-103S. in ,4/m. Serv. 38. 303 ff.. pubis, small texts 
from mastabahs of Htp, Bhi, Hivf-R, Xy-Gih-Br, X~y-hih-Ppy, and Xb-knv-Hr, and from the cause- 
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way to the funerary chapel of Wenis. Deiotox and J. P. Lai'ee publ. with photos, in Bull. Inst. fr. 37 
(1937), 201 ff., remnants of a text recording the fact that Ixha'cmwese, son of Ramesscs II. had the name of 
AVenis re-cut on his pyramid. This in turn explains other fragmentary parallel texts recording the same 
service — a policy, we may note, markedly in contrast to that of Ramesses II himself, {line, in-scr. de 
Khamouas sur la face de la pyramide d'Ounas a Suqqarah.) 

Glzali. In Serv. 38, o3 If. Prof. S. Hassax pubis, photo, and transln. of another stela of Amenophis 
II discovered together with the large one publd. last year. This ha.s a representation of the solar disk with 
human arms and hands. S. Hassax and A. Abdelsalam, Excavn.s. at Giza 1930-31 (Cairo. 1936) contains 
texts, chiefly O.-K. names and titles from the mastabahs excavated. They are for the most part reproduced 
by means of line drawings. .IrXKEE. Giza 111, pubis, facsimdes of scenes with texts from recently excavated 
5th-Dyn. maspabahs, with descriptions, discussions of various tx’pes of offerings, etc. 

Fustdf. Al. Hamza pubis, in Ann. Sere. 37, 233 H., texts from a kneehug naophorous statue of Alerneptah 
at Atar en-Aabi. Thi.s site he concludes is to be identified with Ilry-Gn and v ith the Pr-Psdl of the stela of 
Pi'ankhy. Printed texts and photos. O/i. cit., 135 ff., A. H.aai.ada gives an account, with texts and photos., 
of the tomb of Pi-wn-hst-f. The hierogl. texts are from the very large sarcophagus, the discovery of u hich 
was reported in this bibliography last year (cf. .JEA 24, 223). 

Cairo. The coffin of Iln-st. usurped by Hr-nht. in the Cairo Aluseuin store, is publd. with printed text, 
photos., and tramsln. by H. Kamal in Ann. Serv. 38, 29 ff. (.I/f nnpuhld. 31. E. coffin in the Egn. Museum). 
Texts from some objects given to the Museum by H.M. King Farouk I are publd. by the same writer in 
Ahh. Serv. 3S, 1 ft’. These are (1) coffin of Hp-mn, (2) ott'ering-table o( Uty. and (3) wooden tablet of King 
Intef nil. Good photo.s. of the same objects appeared also in Egypt. A Travel Quarterly. Xo. 4. M. K.vmal 
also republs. {op. cit.. pp. 265 ft.) the text of the well-known stela of Shtp-ib-Ii^. Cairo 20538 {cf. Sethe. 
Lesest.. Xo. 13 — an echi. which, though indeed not complete, is not mentioned in the apjiended biblio- 
graphy of previous publns. of this text), with drawing of one side, and transln. and comm, of the first 8 11. 
The art. is to be continued. A. Rowe, A'eir Light on objects belonging to the Generals Potasimto and Amasis 
in the Egn. JIuseum, in Ana. Serv. 38, 157 ft'., contains printed texts from the sarcophagus of Ps-di-Hr- 
sMi-tnvy, libation bowl of the same, and statuette of 'Ph-ms, with translns. and separate bibliographies. 
These two are to be identified with the generals of Psammetichus II. leaders of the mercenaries and Egns. 
on the Ethiopian expedn. It is a pity that the inserr., almost entirely religious in character, do not yield 
more historical details. H. Kees, Die Lebemsgrundsatze eines Amonspriesters d. 22. Dynastie. ZAS 74, 73 ft’., 
pubis, printed texts from statue CCG 42225. 

31nn.shtyat e.s-Sadr. A. H.tM.xD.t., A Stela from Man.skiyet epSadr. in A/i/i. Serv. 38. 217 ff. Printed text, 
transln. and comm., with photo., of a large stela of Ramesses II from near Heliopolis, previously publd. 
in Bee. trav. 30, 213 ff. by A. K.aM.AL. The text has 20 11., is instructive and in good preservation, and is 
certainly deserving of this more complete publn. 

Heliopolis. During the digging of a canal inscribed blocks were found. A. Fakhey, in Arch.f. dg. Arch. 
1, 31 ff., gives an account of these with copies, transln., comm., and photos. 

Benha {Tell el-Atrib). See below. C (Dbiotox). 

Ismd'iliyah. G. Goyox, Deu.v Steles de Bamsis II an Gehel Shnlouf, in Kuni 7. 115 ff. Two pink granite 
stelae from the bank of the ancient canal, now in the I.-jiua'IlIyah Museum. 

B. Fkoji MrsEUiis, etc., outside Egypt 

Berlin. H. ilt'LLEP.-FELmiAXX in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 169 ff. pubis, two small inscribed fragmm. seen at a 
dealer's in Berlin (Zirei Denksteine d. 17. u. IS. Dynastie). Anew transcription u ith comm., and a new transln. 
of the difficult building inscr. of the temple of Heliopolis on the Berlin leather roll ( Berlin P. 3029) are publd. 
by A. DE Buck in A)i. Or. 17, 48 ff. The new sugu'estions are based on readings from photos, taken bv the 
infra-red process and others. 

Boston. D. Duxham, .JEA 24. 1 ff.. pubis, photo, and drawimt of the biographical inscr.. now at Boston, 
ol Xhbiv from his chapel at Gizah. Collation showed that the text differed from the version publd. bv Sethe 
in Urk., I. 219 ff. Transln. and comm. 

London. A. W. Shoeteb, Catalogue of Egn. Beligioiis Papyri in the BM. Copies of the Book Pr(t)-m-hrw 
from the X Vlllth to the XXlInd Dyn., i: Description of Papyri with Text (London). A verv complete printed 
text, vlth apqjaratua criticus, compiled from 24 copies of the Bk. Dead, and with 12 selected photos, to 
illustrate the various hands. Revd. by H. B.alcz in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 194 ff. H. Boxxet revs. C. E. 
Saxder-H.axsex's Die religiosen Texte auf d. Sarg d. Anchnesneferibre in OLZ 41, 290 ff. 
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Oxford. A. X. Dakix republs. in JEA 24, 190 ff., with excellent photos., transln., and comm., the M.-K. 
stela of (The Stela of Sire<- at Oxford), Ashmolean Mus., E 3921, cf. Xeavseeky in Gaest.ang, Tombs of 
the Third Egn. Dynasty, PL 33. 

Paris. In ZAS 74, 49 ff. H. Raxke pnbls. a good photo, of the ‘Bentresh Stela’ in the Bibl. Xat. in 
illustr. of his identification of the text on a forged antika, a leaden tablet in private possession at Messina. 
M. Baud in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 21 ff. republs. with comm, the text of stela Louvre C 14 (of ^ ^ ) and finds 

meanings hard to reconcile with strict grammar. The shapes of some of the signs in the pi. — which represents 
in solid black figures and signs in sunk relief — do not seem quite to tally with the photo, publd. in Anc. 
Egypt, 1925, facing p. 33. 

Rio de .Janeiro. Two stelae with parallels to a hymn to Osiris (S. H.assan, Hyinnes religieux du M.E., 
127 ff.) are transld., with comm, and photos., in Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 91 ff. by B. van de .alle. 

Vienna. E. R. v. Komorzynski, Ein Totenbuchfragment aus d. Wiener Papyrussamndung, in Arch f. ag. 
Arch. 1, 141 ff. Description and drawing. 

Wiirzburg. E. R. v. Komorzyxski, Die dg. Sammhing d. Martin v. Wagner-Museums zn Wurzburg, in 
Arch.f. ag. Arch. 1. 255 ff. Drawings and short texts from unpubld. stelae. Texts from other objects in the 
collection are mentioned, but not given in extenso. 

C. Miscellaneous 

A. DE Buck pubis, his continuation of The Egn. Coffin Te.vts. Vol. n (Chicago) has texts of spells 76-163 
(cf. JEA 23, 268). 

In an interesting exposition of Egn. cross-word puzzles in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 35 ff., J. J. Clere pubis, photos, 
and figs, that may be included in the section (Acrostiches et mots croists des anciens egyptiens). 

Drioton continues with admirable mastery his expositions of cryptographic writing. In Aiiii. Serv. 38, 
231 ff. he shows how two cryptograms on statue CCG 42114 are in reality the names of Queen IJatshepsut, 
and op. cit.. 109 ff.. he explains an enigmatic scene and text on a slab lately e.xcavatcd at Tell el-Atrib by the 
Inst, of Arch., Liverpool, with printed texts, drawings, and photo. This slab is the subject of another art. 
in the same vol. (M. Hamza, The Correct reading of the Place-name y 197 ff.. where it is quite 

differently interpreted. Yet a third art., by A. Rowe, op. cit. ,525 8., deals with this ‘ text ', but here the reverse 
and two sides, containing an inscr. of Ramesses II, are the principal subjects considered. 

A. Hermann revs. Gardiner. Late-Egn. Miscellanies, in OLZ, 293 ff. 

A. Luc.as and A. Rowe, The Anc. Egn. Bekhen-Stone, in Ann. Serv. 38, 127 ff., 677 contains a summary 
of texts mentioning bhn. each with separate bibliography. 

C. Maystre. Les declarations d'innocence, is the subject of a long rev. by C.vpart in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 
115 ff. It is also revd. by H. Kees in GGA 200. 339 ff. 

P. Montet revs. J. Vandiee, La famine dans T Eg. anc. in Rev. et. anc. 39. 237 f. H. Kees revs, it in GGA 
200, 339 ff. 

M. S.ANDM.AN, T exts from the time of Akhenaten (Bibl. Aeg.. atii). is a convenient collection in autograph 
of texts of this one period. They have all been publd. previously, but the text of one boundary stela has 
been made from a fresh collation of Lepsius’s squeeze. 

G. PosENER: La premiere domination perse en Eg., is revd. by H. Kees in GGA 200, 339 ff. 

15. Religion and Magic 

M. Alliot's I'n nouvel exemple de vizir divinise dans VEg. anc. (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 93 ff.) is revd. by 
Lefebatie, Rev. et. anc. 40, 336 f. ; by Lena, Arch. Orient. 10, 452 f. 

I have not seen M. Beaulieu-Kia et’s La valeur magique des pierres precieuses dans I'anc. Eg. (These 
presentee d I'Ecole du Louvre, resume in Bidl. Musees de France 10. 128 f.). 

E. A'. Bissing’s Ag. Knltbilder d. Ptolomaier- u. Rdmerzeit (Leipzig, 1936) is given a short not. by 
E. Komorzynski. WZKM 45, 274; C. Watzinger. OLZ 42. 154 f.; BCH 62, 202." 

A. M. Blackman points out, in Studia Aegyptiaca, l. 1 ff.. that Osiris is described as the maker of corn 
in tAvo Ptol. texts. shoAving that the ex. in P. Chester Beatty i is not unique. He also has Some Remarks on a 
clay Sealing found in the Tomb of Hemaka Avhich shoAAs the Sed-festiA’al race and possibh’ the bull Apis 
(op. cit.. 4 ff.). 

O. H. E. Burmestef. has an art. Egn. Mythology in the Cop. Apocrypha in Orientalia 7, 355 ff. He points 
out that the only passages in Cop. apocryphal AAritings Avhich Ave can expect to shoAV traces of anc. Egn. 
religion are the descriptions of Hell, for pagan religion was regarded as the invention of the DeA'il. 
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J. Capaet pubis, a popular booklet entitled Pour transformer iin lieillard en un jeune hornme (Papyrus 
Edwin <S?« Liege. G.Thone. It contains Prof. Loret's transln. of the prescription publd. in Mel. Muspero, 
I. 853 ff. 

A. DE BrCK in Een merhwaardige Egyptische voorstelling ran Zonsop- en ondergnng (Jaarherkht . . . 
Ex Orienfe Lux 5, 305 ff.) pubis, a vignette of the Book of ‘Am-Duaf showing a personification of the 
Underworld in the act of swallowing the sun. He has also issued a Dutch transln. of the Great ‘Amarnali 
Hymn. Het zonnelied ran Achnaton (Amsterdam, IVereldbibliothek-Vereeniging). His Egn. Coffin Texts, ii 
(Chicago, Univ. Press) contains much new material for the study of magic and religion. 

I have not been able to see H. v. Demel's Eine Statuette d. Gottin Anukis in Jahrh. d. Kunsthist. Samm- 
lungen in Wien 12. offprint Xo. 113. 

E. Driotox and J. Vandier's new history of Eg\-pt, in the series Clio, i; Les Peuples de VOrient 
Mediterraneen. 2; L'Egypie contains a chapter on religion. The critical bibliography (110 ff.) will be found 
very useful. Revd. by Kojiohzyxski. Arch. f. ug. Arch. 1, 20.5 ff. ; G. C'oxten.ai', Per. d'assyriol. 35, 197. 
D.’s Ce que Von -suit du theatre Gj. (Editions de la Rev. du Cuire). has an interesting dLciission on the anc. 
Egn. religious drama. 

R. Esgelbach in Some Remarks on Ka-statues of Abnormal Men in the Old Kingdom (Ann. Serv. 38. 
285 ff.) suggests that men with serious congenital deformities felt it necessary that these defects should be 
represented in their A'u-statues. 

A. Erm.a>’'s La Religion, des eg. (Paris, 1937) is revd. by (M. Werbrouck, Chron. d' Eg. 13. 79 f. 

J. S. P. G.arxot's V Appel aux virants dans les textes funeraires eg. des origines a la fin de I'Anc. Empire 
(Cairo, Inst, fr.) contains interesting matter. He points out that by the end of the reign of Pepi I the deceased 
no longer expected actual offerings at the hands of visitors to the tomb, but was content with the 
pronouncement of the funerary formulae. 

P. Gilbert continues his Idles des noms solaires royaux au Moyen Empire in Chron. d'Eg. 13. 59 ff. 

S. Hassan has an art. A Representation of the Solar Disk ^cith Human Hands and Arms and the Form of 
Horus of Behdef, as seen on the Stela of Amenhetep lind in the Mud-brick Temple at Giza in Ann. Serv. 38, 53 ff 

W. C. Hayes's Royal Sarcophagi of the X VIII Dynasty is revd. by S. Mercer, Arch. f. iig. Arch. 1, 56 ff. ; 
by Eairman, JEA 24, 140. H.'s The Egn. God of the lotus: A bronze statuette (Bull. MM A 33, 182 ff.) 
contains some remarks on the God Xefertem. 

The statuette publd. by R. P. Hinks, Isis suckling Horus. BM Quart. 12. 74 f., has already been described 
by Hornblower in JEA 15, 44 (PI. 12, 1). 

H. Jessey has an art. Zur Frage: Der iig. Horus-Mythus als literarisches Wandelmotiv in Arch. f. Rel. 
35, 171 ff. 

G. Jequier supplies further valuable material for the reconstruction of a royal mortuary chapel in Le 
Monument funlraire de Pepi II. li; Le Temple. Cairo. Many interesting reliefs have been recovered, in- 
cluding representations of little-known gods. 

H. Kees's Herihor u. d. Aufrichtung d. thebanischen Goltesstaates (Gottingen, 1936) is revd. bv C-Apart, 
Chron. d'Eg. 13. 98 ff. 

Vay de Leeuw's Das sogenannte Hockerbegrabnis n. d. dg. tjknw (Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religion i 
14, 151 ff.) contains some interesting remarks. L. derives the <A'« ic-figure of Egn. funerary ceremonies from 
the contracted burials of prehistoric times. This figure represents the deceased and it is given a crouching 
position and covered by a skin to show that the man is an embryo ready to be re-born. L. quotes parallels 
from other lands. 

A. Marm'orsteiy's Egn. Mythology and Babylonian Magic in Bible and Talmud (Dissertationes in honorem 
Dr. Eduardi Mahler. Budapest, 469 ff.) was omitted from the 1937 Bibliography. 

C. M.aystre's Les Declarations d'innocence (Cairo, 1937) is revd. by Cap.art, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 115 ff, 

H. Moder.au has an art. Die Moral d. alien Agypter nach Kapitel 12b d. Totenbuches in Arch.f. Or. 12. 258 ff. 

A. Moret in Le rite de briser les vases rouges aux tern pies de Louxor (Rev. d'egyptol. 3, 167) quotes a hitherto 
unrecognized ex. of this rite in a ritual of the divine cult. 

H. H. Xelsoy in Three Decrees of Ramses III from A'uraai-, /AO.S!.36 (1936). 232 ff. discusses three endow- 
ments of offerings to be placed on certain altars of Amen-Re«, made in years 6, 7, and 16 of the king's reign. 

P. E. Xewberry’s Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, Ease. 2 (CCG. 1937) is revd. bv A. M. 
Blackjiax, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 54 f. ; E. Zccker, Aeg. 18, 1.59. 

E. Otto has publd. a useful study, Beitrdge z. Geschichte d. Stierkulte in Agypten (Leipzig), in which 
the recent discoveries at Armant and Medamud have been utilized. Revd. by Lexa, Arch. Orient. 10 
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453 f. In That ah SieJIi'erfreter tl. Seth. Onentalin 7, 69 ff.. O. discusses possible reasons for the substitution 
of Thoth for Seth in scenes of purification from Djti. 18 onwards. 

I have not seen J. Palfi's art. Totenopfer u. Opferfonnelii hti d. Agi/piern d. alten Zeit (Dissertutiones iu 
honorem Dr. E. Mahler. Budapest, 1937, 230 fi.). 

J. PiBENNE has an art. La Religion eg. dans Lceiiire d' Alexandre Morel in Le Flambeau. 1938, 385 ff. 

A. Rowe's Catalogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals and Amulets in the Palestine Arch. Mus. (Cairo, 
1936) is revd. by LEiBOtUTCH, A/oi. Serv. 38, 675 f. ; P. Gllbekt, Citron. d'Eg. 13, 86; F. Z., Aeg. 18, 158; 
A. M. Blackm.«, Aaii. Arch. Anthr. 25. 51 f. ; Pieper. OLZ 42, 18. 

S. Schott has an interesting art. on Das blufriinstige Keltergeriit in ZAS 74, 88 ff. He pubis, two gruesome 
vignettes from X.-K. papc-ri showing gods squeezing out blood from the ‘souls’ of the damned in a wine- 
press, and discusses the role played by these ‘wine- press gods’ in Egn. mythology. S. also points out a 
curious substitution of ‘The Two Enneads" for words for 'teeth' and 'lips' in several passages in the Pyr. 
Texts {Die Beiden Seunheiten als Ausdruclc f. 'Zuhne' u. 'Lippeti'. op. cit., 94 ff.). 

A. \V. Shoetep.'s Cut. of Egn. Religious Papyri in the British Mus. Copies of the Book Pr(t)-ni-hrw /roia 
the XVlllth to the XXIlnd Dynasty, i: Description of Papyri with Te.vt contains the text of Spells 1-17 only. 
There are translns. and useful explanatory nn. on some of these. Revd. by Balcz. Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 194 ff. 
S.'s Egn. Gods (London, 1937) is revd. bj’ Capart, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 78 f. ; G. Mostxv, Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 24 ff. 

L. .SpELEEP.s has an art. La Resurrection et la toilette da inort selon les textes des pyrnmides in Rev. d'ejyplol. 
3. 37 ff. His Traduction, inde.v et rocabulaire des te.rtes des pyramides eg. is revd. critically by Weill, op. cit., 
133 ff.. as is S.’s Comment faut-d lire les textes des pyramides eg.?, op. cit.. 131 ff. 

J. Spiegel's Die Erzahlung r. Streite d. Homs u. Seth (Cfiuckstadt, 1937) is revd. by J. CC Griffiths, 
JEA 24, 255 f. ; by S. Schott. OLZ 41. 525 ff. 

G. Thausimg has written on Der ag. Schicksalbegriff (Mitt, denfscli. Inst. Kairo 8. 46 ff.) with intcre.^ting 
results, and has an art. Vber die Personifikation d. Todes in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 215 ff.. and also some im. 
on the ceremony of Das ' Aufhacken der Erde', op. cit.. 7 ff. 

W. Vyctchl gives some nn. on Der Feuerstrorn iin Jeiiseits in Pharaonic, Coptic, and ^Mohammedan 
Eg. (Arch.f. dg. Arch. 1, 263 f.). 

G. A. W.ainweight, in The Sky-Religion in Eg. (Cam. Univ. Press), seeks to find the roots of many 
features of Egn. religion in the worship of sky-deities, as producers of fertility and rain, in very early times. 

Vay de Walle pubis. Un Hymne du Moyen Empire complete au moyen de deux stiles du Mus. Xational 
de Rio de Janeiro, Rev, d’egyptol. 3, 91 ff. ; this supplies a fuller form of the hymn to Osiris which was ed. by 
8elim Hassan in Hymnes Reliyieux. 127 ff., and which now appears to have been divided into three strophes. 

R. Weill in an art. Ceuxqui navaient pus de tombeau dans I'Eg. nnc. {Rev. hist. rel. 118, 5 ff.) rightly 
stresses the fact that the vast majority of anc. Egns. never possessed tombs and never expected to have them. 
W. examines some of the implications of this. He again discusses the question of Hauron in Eg. in Le Dieu 
cananeen Hi'nvn sous les traits de Horus-Fuucon chez les Ramessides, Rev. d'egyptol. 3. 167 f. 

I have not been able to see Wessetzky's Herz u. Skarabdus (Dissertationes in honorem Dr. E. Mahler, 
Budapest, 1937, 365 ff.). 

H. F. Wolff has an art. Die kultische Rolle d. Zicerges im alien Agypten (Anthropos 33, 445 ff.). 

16. Science, Mathematics, &c. (covering 1937 and 1938) 

A. Astroxomy 

W. Guxdel and S. Schott, Dekane u. Dekansternbilder (Stud. d. Bibl. IVarburg, 1936) is revd. by L. Boe- 
chaedt in OLZ 40 (1937), 505-7. The work includes an important and fully referenced essay by Schott on 
Die Altaegyptischen Dekane (21 pp.) and a reprint of A. PoGo's Der Kalender auf dem Sargdeckel des Idy in 
Tubingen (5 pp., 2 diagrams). 

O. XErGEB.AtJEE and A. Voltex, Ein demotischer astronomischer Papyrus (Pap. Carlsberg 9),in(J. u. Stud, 
z. Gesch. d. Math. Astr. u. Physik. Abt. B. 4, 383-406, is a discussion of the ‘earliest text with evidence of 
Egn. knowledge of mathematical astronomy'. The text (c. a.d. 150) deals with a simple scheme for calculating 
the beginnings of the months based on a period of 25 Egn. years— each of 365 daj’s— a period almost exactly 
equal to 309 synodical months. In 9 of the 25 j-ears there are 13 new (or fuU) moons; in the remaining 16, 
only 12. It is claimed that the former are ‘ great years ’ and the latter ‘ little years ’ in the sense of 12th-Dyn. 
texts (e.g., Xewberry, Beni Hasan, i, 1893, Pis. 24, 25). 

See also correspondence in Xature 143, pp. 115 (brief bibliography), 336, 765. 
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B. Calexdak 

O. XErGEBACEK ill Die Bedeuiungslosigkeit d. ' Sothisperiode' f. d. ulteste dg. Chrotiologie (Act<i Or. 17. 
107 ff.) casts doubt on Meyer's date 4241 b.c. for the institution of the Sothic Calendar, as being beyond 
the capabilities of the astronomers of the day. It is claimed that knowledge of the 305-day year coidd have 
been derived from observations of the mean lowest Xile level over a series of years. 

D. 5lACNArGHTOY. -4 Scheme of Egyptian Chronology (1932. xii — 492 pp.. 18 pis.) is revd. by T. Burton 
Brown m JEA 23. 279. "A courageous attempt to assist prehistorians.’ Den. 1 is iiLiced at 5770 B.c.. 
Dili. 12 at 3373 b.c.. Dyn. 18 at 1709 b.c. 

W. F. Edgeeton writes On the Chronology of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty [Anienhotep I to Thutrnose III) 
in A-JSL 53 (1937), lSS-97. 

G. A. W-ilNWEiGiiT in Thoughts on Three Rerent Aiticks {-JEA 24. 01 tl.) notes the importance of calendars 
in the Kfe of the modern Egc’ptian. three calendars used simultaneoush’ causing no particular difficulty. 

C. Mathematics .ANn 5Ietrology 

A. S. Hejoiy. Aii Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian tVeights (.TEA 23. 39 it.). The statistical 
method is applied to the data collected by Petrie in his Ancient Weights and Pleasures (see Anc. Eg., 1935. 
83 If., where Hemmy' analysed the weights of the Sumerian and Indus civilizations). The method yields 
useful results when applied to large numbers of specimens (290 minimum) and rvhen the original weight 
known — hence stone and not metal ones are chosen. There is no evidence of systematic fraud. Inaccuracies 
of anc. balances are considered. With a Graeco-Egn. goldsmith's balance of 990 b.c. a 9‘’o error is possible. 
A brief hist, of the weight standards of anc. Eg. is given and the confusion and complexity of anc. weight 
systems are stressed, numerous standards having been in use simultaneously, with a marked degree of 
variability. 

Sir F. Petrie vTites on The present position of Aletrology of Egyptian Weights in .JEA 24, ISO f. 

G. A. W.AIN'WEIOHT in Thoughts on Three Recent Articles (.JEA 24. 91 If.) contributes an interesting n. on 
the confusion in anc. Egn. weights and similar confusion in Eg. to-day. 

V. Gordon Childe, The Oriental Background of European Science in Modern Quarterly. 1938. 105 ff.. gives 
an admirable but necessardy brief summary of present knowleilge, especially regarding mathematics and 
science in anc. Eg. and Babylonia. 

D. Science — General 

L. G. Boyd and W. Boyd, Blood Groups in anc. Eg., in Chroa. d'Eg. 12, 41 ff., disemss Dr. C. de Brooklyn's 
Blood group reactions in anc. human skeletons in Amer. Journ. Pliys. Anthrop. 21. Mummified flesh as well 
as dr\- bones of Egns. and Indians can lie made to reveal blood types. Groups A and B fomid. A predynastie 
mummy showed B. Light is throim on the origin and distribution of blood groups. In pure Indians of 
X. America, group A is very rare and B is non-existent. The frequencies of A and B in Cairo and Asyut do 
not differ greatly from the ancient frequencies. The technique may be applied as a test of paternity and, 
perhaps, to establish relationships of unkno«Ti Pharaohs. 

A. Lucas in Xotes on Alyrrh and Stacte {JEA 23, 26 ff.), discusses the properties of gums and rcsins and 
gives interesting facts about mv-rrh. frankincense, and other incense materials and methods of extraction. 

A. iSEGUiN in Etude sur le Petrole duns lantiquite eg. (Deuxiinie Congris mondial du Pctrole. 6 pp., 1937. 
discusses pas.sages in anc. Egn. texts which may refer. e.g. ‘huile sortie de terre'. Pyr.. § 237, a.'^ 

R. J. Forbes, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity. Leiden, 1939, is revd. by P. Coeemans in Cliron. 
d'Eg. 12, 225. 

A. Lucas, Glazed Ware in Eg., India, and Mesopotamia, in JEA 22, 141 ff., is revd. by P. Corejians in 
Chron. d'Eg. 12, 229. 

M. F.aensworth and P. D. Ritchie in Sqsectrographic Studies on ancient Glass (Technical Studies, 9 
(1938), pp. 155-73) write on Egn. glass, mainly of D\-n. 18, with special reference to its cobalt content. 

A. Lucas in Poison s in Anc. Eg. (JEA 24, 198 ff.). points out that arrow-heads m ere tipped with red ochre 
for magical purposes and were not poisoned. There is no reason to assume the practice of poisoning. Cases 
of poisoning were usually accidental and due to bites of serpents or stings of scorpions. Various poisonous 
plants are discussed. 

^ Maspero’s transln. of 1882 (Bee. trar. 3, 223). The word transld. "huile’ is actually "cobra ". Xon-Egvptologists 
desiring to u^etranslns. of Egn. texts for especial researches would often avoid disaster ifthey had passages apparently 
relevant to their studies verified from that standpoint by some competent person. — Ed. 

F f 
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A. LrcAs in Were the Giza Pyramids painted? (Antiq. 12, 26), discusses the patina on ancient rocks and its 
formation from the chemical standpoint. The reddish colour is oxide of iron and a hardened surface is one 
of the results of the formation of the patina. 

L. Bokchakdt's Einiges z. dritteyi Bauperiode d. grosseti Pyr. bei Gise, 1932 (21 pp., 12 pis.), is well revd. 
by G. A. Wainwright in JEA 23, 127, where he discusses various mechanical problems. 

G. Brvxs, Der Obelisk . . . zu Konstaniinopel, Istanbul, 1935, is weU revd. by S. Cassox in Antiq. 12, 
372. The Byz. rehefs round the base illustrating the mechanical problems involved in the raising of the 
obehsk are unique. ‘The only complete survey of the problem.’ 

E. Techxiql’es; ILetals 

E. W. Hulaie in Early Iron Smelting in Egypt (Antiq. 11, 208), considers the subject and its connexion 
with gold-smelting and explains certain features of early iron manufacture: its limited output, its unpro- 
gressive character and high value association with gold in jewellery and use for beads and finger-rings. 

H. ISLabyox’s paper on Soldering and Welding in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, read at the Congress of 
Prehist. and Proto-hist. Sciences, Oslo, and publd. in Tech. Stud, in the Field of the Fine Arts, Oct. 1936, is 
abstracted in Antiq. 11, 208. An account is given of the work of the goldsmiths of Sumeria, Eg 3 q)t, Greece, 
Etruria, and Ireland in hand-soldering (not fusion-welding) processes. 

E. Time IIeasuremext 

J. Cap-Art in Clepsydres eg. (Ckron. d'Eg. 12,45 ff.), discusses A. PoGo's hj-pothesis as to the Egn. origin 
of the scale markings on the Edfu specimen, and suggests that models were used to determine the normal 
duration of a ceremony or of a civil action, as with our sand-glasses. 

J. Cap.art in Horloges eg. (Bull. Mus. Boy. Bruxelles, 1938, 50 fi.), describes four new acquisitions: (1) A 
fragm. of a clepsydra of the outflow type, in red granite ; (2) a portion of a shadow-clock (inclined-plane tj-pe 
of which four examples were previously known) bearing cartouche of Xepherites, Dyn. 29 ; (3) a graduated 
dial, and (4) a particularly interesting specimen of unknown use, with notch, circle, circular depressions, and 
puzzling line markings. 

G. Zoology 

L. Keuier in Remarques sur le Pore et le Sanglier dans VEg. anc. (Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19 (1937), 147 ff., 
6 figs., 3 pis.), discusses the existence of the pig in Eg. from neolithic times, the aversion with which it was 
always regarded, and its food- value. All our domestic pigs are probably descended from two groups of hoars. 
Two very different tj-pes are represented on Graeco-Roman pottery. A more detailed study, interesting to 
historians and naturalists, is promised. 

L. Kediep. in inseefes de I Eg. anc., 1938, viii-L172 pp., 26 pis., pubis, in one vol. studies which appeared 
in Ann. Sen. 31-7. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 

La Lecture des Termes ‘Virement (d’Offrandes)’i 

Les termes j et employes sous FAucieii Empire pour designer un ‘virement’ des 

oSrandes d'un temple ou d'uii particulier au profit d'uu autre beneficiaire, out jusqu'a present ete 
lus respectivement lalb et dbiv — cf. par ex. Wb., i, 409 (1) et v, 5-53 (4) ; Gardiner, JEA 24 (1938), SS ; 
Sainte Fare Garnot, L’uppel mix vivaiit^ {Aiwieii Empire), pp. Gfi, 67, 134. Ces lectures supposent 
que jj" est un simple determinatif, se referaut a Fidee de mouvemeiit exprimee par la racine v:dh 
‘ tourner ’ (dont dhiv derive egalement, cf. Erman, Arj. Gr.. § 180, Aiim.). i\lai.s uu tel emploi de if est 
incounu par ailleurs; on ne le rencontre notammeiit jamais dans le verbe lajb ■tourner’ qui ue 
comporte sous FAncien Empire que le determinatif phomHique cd (emprunte a irdb ’rive'). 

En fait, un exemple du premier des deux termes orthographic \ Jc=’^ /. passe inapergu jusqu'a 
present bien que sa publication remonte a 1914 (Ai>». Sere. 13, 247 et PI. xi a), prouve que jf n'est 
pas un determinatif mais le mot rd ‘pied’. Le contexte ne laisse aucuu doute sur Fidentite 
du terme ; " Le pretre royal, prophete de Myceriiuis et directeur des pretres de Irt Penmerou dit : 
Quant au pretre du domaine funeraire (-hi dt) et pretre de la Xeferhotep ainsi que ses enfants, son 
pere et [sa] mere, ih feront. en taut que pretres de la de mon domaine funeraire. le service d’of- 
frandes prt-hrir dans nia tombe de mon domaine funeraire de la necropole (de la pyramide) Akhet- 
Khoufou, s m apporteront le virement (d'ofi'randes) du 

prince (?),■* juge et vizir Sechemnofer. . . .’ La lecture wdb'dbw-rd est done sure, et par suite, 
parmi les exemples signales par le Worterbuch, il faut eliminer j Jo ( = Url., i, 158, 2. 3) et 
( = Caire 20513) qui appartienneut a d'autres mots. Les seuls exemples que je connalssede 
u-dhjdbtv-rd sent; Vrl., i, 26, 13; 37, 11 ; 119, 8; Ann. Serv. 13 (1914), 247 et PI. xi a; Selim Hassan, 
Excavations at Giza {1930-1), 214. 

Ces nouveUes lectures avec rd nous obligent a rechercher pour les deux expressions un sens 
initial un peu different de celui qu’elles ont sous FAncien Empire. Je ne pense pas, en eSet, que 
lem: signification primitive ait pu etre — rd ayant une valeur abstraite — 'detournemeiit de marche, 
de destination (des ofirandes) ’ : la racine wdb suflit a elle seule pour exprimer cette idee.® II s’amt 
plutot de termes places sur le meme plan que Fexpres.sion verbale de formation d'ailleurs parallele 
1 'J'jf hit rd, litt. ‘emporter le pied’, qui se rapporte elle aussi a la ceremonie de la presentation 
du repas funeraire.® Comme e'etait, semble-t-il, egalement le cas a Forigine pour Fexpression 
prt hrw ‘sortie de voix’, qui presente au.ssi les memes caracteristiques d'eraploi et de formation," 
U'db'dbic-rd et hit rd seraient des idiotisines ou des termes d'un jargon technique des pretres (dont 
les moyens d'expression peuvent etre intentionnellement differents de ceux de la langue usuelle) 
decrivant Facte d’un des officiants. Par la suite, de meme que 'sortie de voix (de Fofficiant)’ prit 
le sens de ‘prfeentation (etc.) des offrandes’, Fexpression ‘detournemeiit de pied (de Fofficiant)’ 
— qui pouvait decrire le mouvement du pretre se retournant, une fois la certunonie finie, pour aller 
transmettre les offrandes a un second beneficiaire — serait arrivee a signifier ‘ virement d’offrandes ’ 
le mouvement des offrandes ffiant dans uu cas comme dans Fautre le point presentant le plus 
cFinteret qui aurait peu a peu domine dans la signification des termes. L'absence d'une telle 
evolution semantique pour Int rd s’expliquerait par le fait que Facte ain.si decrit — apjiaremnient le 
depart de Fofficiant de la chambre du culte — n’etait pas, sauf dans les cas ou il v avait ‘ virement ' 
accompagne d’un deplacement d'offraudes. 

La lecture correcte wdb-rd est donnee dans -Junker. Giza III. 5-6, paru pendant que la pre^eiite note etait 
en cours d'impres-ion. .Sur ce passage c/. Clere, Mel. Maspero, l, 774 (9). 

® Le texte donne dans Ann. Strv. 1". 247 et Junker, op. eit.. 6. est inexact. ■* Cf. Junker, op. ctf.. 206. 

® Cf. Gardiner, JEA 24 (1938), 86-8. ® Cf. en dernier lieu ibid. 87-8. ’’ Cf. Clere, op. cit., 788. 
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Bien entendu, il ne s'agit la que d'hypotlieses demandant confirmation. II y a pen a attendre, 
malheureusement, de la documentation ecrite, car le changement de sens de tons ces termes a dii 
avoir lieu a une epoque tres ancienne. J. J. Cleee. 


Un Nouvel Exemple de TExpression pri hrw a la forme sdmty-fy 

Paemi les exemples que j’ai reunis dans mon etude sur ‘le fonctionnement grammatical de Fexpres- 
sioii prl hrw en ancien egyptien’ {Mel. Maspero, i, 75.3-97) en vue de prouver que dans cette expres- 
sion pri etait traite comnie un verbe transitif ayant Jjrw comme objet, il ne s'en trouvait qu'un seiil, 
et encore n’etait-il pas certain (p. 786, Ex. 21), pour attester pendant FAncien Empire Femploi de 
ladite expression a la forme srjmiyfy. La cbose etait d’autant plus regrettable que cette forme est 
particulierement probante pour la tbeorie avancee. Si, en efiet, on peut pretendre Cju une forme 
telle que ^ doit etre lue pr Jjrw-tn, litt. ‘ votre voix sort’, et non pi-tn Jjnr, litt. ‘vous sortez 

la voix’, on ne pourrait pas porter le meme jugement sur une forme du type — ici une 

lecture pr hridyfy supposerait, dans le cadre des paradigme.s egyptiens, une telle monstruosite 
grammaticale qu’on ne peut que la rejeter et par suite accepter Finterpretation prtyfy hrw, litt. 
■qui sortira la voix’. L’apparitioii d’un nouvel exemple, sur cette fois, de la forme en question est 
done un fait intere.ssant. 

Get exemple, encore inedit, se trouve dans un ' avertlssement aux visiteurs du tombeau’ in.scrit 
sur le linteau de Herymerou trouve a Sakprab en 1937.^ Apres avoir menace les personnes qui 
commettraient des actes prejudiciables centre sa tombe ou qui y entreraient dans un etat pouvant 
Fincommoder,- le defunt ajoute: , i 

■par centre, quant a tous les gens qui (me? ?) feront Foffrande funeraire, qui me feront une libation 
d’eau, qui se purifieront pour moi comme quelqu’un Cjui se purifie pour un dieu,® je serai son {sic, 
lire: leur) defenseur dans la necropole’. 

ilalgre la graphic incomplete de la finale -tyhi, Fidentite de la forme n’est pas douteuse. Dans la 
derniere des trois expressions le parallelisme reclame un datif dans le premier membre de la comparai- 
son,^ et par suite on doit considerer j1 — comme une graphie abregee de -su )i{-l ) ; il en est de meme 
pour [I*™' apres sti, ou le datif est aussi a peu pres indispensable.® En ce qui concerne pri line, j’ai 
cite dans mon etude deja mentionnee trois exemples analogues (dans des ‘appels aux vivants’) 
que j’ai consideres comme ne comportant pas le datif (Exx. 16-18), mais il s’agit dans les trois cas 
de la forme (et varr.), et je me demande maintenant s'il ne serait pas preferable de com- 

prendre ^ comme valant -tn i((-i),® forme attestee par un autre exemple (Ex. 19)^ et donnant un 
sens meilleur. Le nouvel exemple public ici, ou il faut de toute facon retablir apres Qp, peut 
done etre compris soit prtys{n) Ijnc, sans datif et avec Forthographe sans connue par ailleurs 
du pronom soit, plutot, prty-s{n n-i) hrw, avee omission a la fois de Fa de -hi et de celui du datif 
{cf. = pjr {)!)■/ hrw, Mel. Maspero, i, 761, n. 1). Comme stl peut comporter un p initial, 

il est aussi permis de penser que le scribe a ecrit au lieu de ^ ^ “ -P " ’"p , 

sautanr d’un p a Fautre. De toute facon, il a dii se produire quelque confusion dans Fe.sprit du 
scribe, sans doute a cause de I’anomalie graphique presentee par Fexpre.ssion pri hrw. Quoi qu’il 
en soit, la construction de la phrase, le parallelisme avec les deux autres sdmty-j'if et la pre.sence du 
Q indiquent nettement qu’il s’agit de la forme prty-sn hrw, litt. "qui sortiroiit la voix’, et e'est le 
seul point qui importe ici. J. J. Cleee. 

1 Fouilles de FtTnirersite Egvptienne. L'autorisation de publier ce texte m'a ete aimablement accordee par 
Selim Hassan. - Pour ce passage, cf. Clere, Rec. d’eyyptol. t (1940). llti (ti). 

^ Cette traduction, qui m'est suggeree par A. X. Dakin, semble bien preferable a ’eomme je me purifie pour 
mon dieu’ que j’avais adopte tout d'abord. Les variants ont mi tcb-iii 'comme iLs se purifient. . . .’ (exx. Ur).., 
I, ST, 14 et 202, 5). 

Cf. VrI:., I, 202, 5. ® Cf. Url., I, 75, 10 {cf. aussi 76, 9-10). ® Cf. Ur)-., i, 205, 7. 

" Cf. aussi Exx. 21 et 22. ® Cf. Urk., i, 51, 1 ; 219, 5 {cf. Dunham, JEA 24 (1938), 6, n. 15). 

* -A cause de ce parallelisme il n'est jjas vraisemblable qu'il s'agi.sse d’un participe f\itur idmly {cf. Gunn, Studies, 
41 ; Erman, Ag. Gr., § 430). 
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Zu einer Formel in den AR-Texten 


Im JEA 24, 128 behandelte Prof. Gunn eine melirfacli bele^e Phrase des AR, namlich ^ 'g' 
u. Var., die manzunachst iibersetzen mochte : "Ich kenne alles, was mir niitzlich ist 
in der Unterwelt Gunn hat als erster erkannt, dass noch eine ganz andere grammatische Auffassung 
des Satzes moglich sei, namlich . alles wodurch man (ich) ein Geist wird (werde) wobei r/'(0 
passives Partizip und n eine abgekiirzte Schreibung fiir njj ware. 

DasvonGunnherangezogeneilateriallasst sich nun noch umzweiweitere Beispielevermehren,die 
mit einem hohen Grad von IVahrscheinlichkeit Gunn's Yermutung als die richtige erscheinen lassen ; 

(1) Die Stelle UrJ;.. i. 116, 9 lasst sich durch Montet’s Abschrift Kemi 6, 121 folgendermassen 

wiederherstellen d Die Erganzimg des m ist sicher durch die 

Parallelstellen D/A'., i, 218, 6 ; 256, 6 ; 263, 14 sowie 143, 3 (siehe nachsten Absatz) und durch die 
Stellung des das in den freien Eaum iinter das Yorderteil de.s ^ geriickt gewesen sein 
muss: ; vgl. den umgekehrten Fall in Z. 10 der Inschrift: 

(2) Fiir D/A., I, 143, 3, mochte ich folgende Konjektur vorschlagen; JA*#” ■"■■■■ ^ 

Y (Eine Kollation des Originals ware sehr wiinschenswert.) 

Beim Zusammenstellen aller Belege ergibt sich folgendes Bild (wobei das Verb einmal (263, 
15) ..o, weggelassen ist) : 


I a: 
b\ 


II: 


^ if, — D/A., 1, 173, 18, ahnlich 88, 1, 2. 

256,6. 

263, 15. 

14. 

P ^3 ^ > [Cl i-sl 3- 


Diese Satze — deren enge Zusaniiuengehorigkeit noch dadurch unterstrichen wird, dass ihnen 
immer die Formel jnk sh jkr bezw. hnc-hh-t jki- o.a . vorangeht — la.ssen sich nur dann auf einen 
gemeiiisanien Xeiiiier bringen, wenn man sie relativisch auffasst und j j, als unter- 

einander svntaktisch gleichwertig betrachtet: ' Alle Dinge (oder jeden Zauber), wodurch man (ich) 
ein Geist wird (werde) ist also tatsiichlich hier als abgekiirzte Schreibung fiir — ? " verwendet. 
Dariiber hinaus ergibt sich einleuchtend die Eegel, wami — . ; ) und wann ^ steht: ^ ^ 

gehort zu einem neutrischen Beziehungswort, zu einem masc. Sing, (hki, sMf). Besonders deutlich 
springt dies in die Augen in D/A., i, 263, 14. 15, wo ^ und — hintereinaiider vorkommen. Die 
Erklarungen Frankfort's JEA 14, 237 (der ih n-f in Aj n-j emendieren will) und Peet's (ebenda : 
rechnet mit einem unvoUstandigen Satz) waren an und fiir sich bedeuklich und entfallen nun ganz. 

Zugleich mochte ich vorschlagen, D/A., i, 263, 15 nicht aktivisch aufzufassen (wie dies meist 
geschieht) sondern passivisch, da alle anderen Stellen, wo vom 'tun vortrefflicher Dinge’ die Eede 
ist. aussagen. dass sie dem Toten getan werden durch den Yorle.sepriester : D/A., i, 186, 14; 187, 
4. 7. 11. 12. 14; 8. Hassan, Excavations at Giza {19-j0—31). 213: ferner sehr sclion auch in 173, 16 
kombiniert mit 87, 16 (die beiden Texte erganzen sich fortlaufend und ein zusammenhangendcr 
Text lasst sich fast liickenlos wieder herstellen). Die Yf jS ' ji sind eben die Yerklarungsriten, 
die natiirlich nicht der Tote selbst vollziehen kann. Die endgiiltige L'bersetzung zu 263, 14. 15 lautet 
demnach etwa: 'Ich bin ein trefflicher Geist, denn ich kenne jeden Zauber, durch den man (ich) 
ein Geist in der Unterwelt wird (werde). und alle Eiten (Dinge), durch die man (ich) ein Geist wird 
(werde), sind an mir vollzogen worden (namlich durch die Amtshandlung des Yorlesepriesters) ’. 

E. Edel. 


' Durch diese Stelle lasst sich jetzt auch mit Sicherheit Vrl:., 1 , 196, 2 erganzen: [jnk ih jkro. a..ju:-j rk-kicj i-^ti K.t] 

YY T Der Ausdruck iiti n mdw-ntr z. B. auch in Louvre C 14 (Stele des Irtisen), Z. 7: . % ""U il 

# I ^ * 1 © u 
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M Si ‘except’ in Middle Egyptian? 

The stela of Kins; Xeferliotep, published in Eandall-Maciver-Mace, El Arnrah and Abydos, PI. 29, 
deals with the delimitation of a ‘Sacred Land’ (ti-dsr) for Aniibis by the erection of four boundary- 
stones, two at the south and two at the north. The text goes on: 'Now whoever shall be found 
within these stelae burned’. Griffith translated (op. cit., p. 93): 

‘Verily, whosoever shall be found within these stelae, of the children of the priests to their full 
extent ( ?), shall be burnt," with a footnote : ‘ or perhaps "except a priest in the execution of his duty ’ ’ . 
Indeed, the latter seems to be the only meaning that gives the right .sense here. The question i.s 
to my mind only how ^ mean ‘except’. The damaged bird suggests, from its tail and the 

angle of its body, i rather than m (the projection of the claws backwards is not significant in this 
text), and I venture to suggest, with some diffidence, that we have in a 'wild’ writing of 

m Si. The meaning ‘except’ of m si, while common in demotic (8piegelberg, Dem. Gr., § 3.36 — but 
apparently only after a negative) and in Coptic (Crum, Cop. Diet.. 314 b — not necessarily after a 
negative), does not seem to be known in Egyptian ; at all events the Worterbuch does not mention it. 
It is perhaps pos^ible that this meaning wa.s so rare in the Thirteenth Dynasty that the scribe who 
used it did not connect it with the common ‘ compound preposition ’ at all, but thought it a cpiite 
independent expression, and invented a .special writing, m-ms!, for it. 

B.1TTI.SCOMBE GUXX. 

A Note on Brit. Mus. 828 (Stela of Simontu) 

The autobiographical inscription of Simontu in the British Museum (Reg. No. 828; Exh. No. 145: 
Hierogl. Texts BM, ii, PL 21) contains in 11. 5-6 a passage the construction of which oilers difficulties. 
The deceased, after saying that he was born in the reign of Sehtepibrc< (Amcnemmes I), adds: 
(5) . . . i)i/i hrd ts )ndh hr hm-f (6) sdi 7>i htp n-sw-bit Hpr-hi-R^ Odi dt di (ic)i kni-f ni s.i .... Breasted 
(Anc. Rec., i, §§ 597-8) translates: ‘I was a child who fastened on the girdle under his maje.sty 
(Amenemhet I), when he departed in peace. The king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheperkere' 
(Sesostris I), living forever : his majesty appointed me scribe . . .’. 

Breasted explains sdi (‘departed’) as ‘a pseudo-participle, in a temporal clause’. The words 
v-sic-bit Hpr-l:i-R( he regards as ‘an anticipatory subject, in apposition with "his majesty”, of 1. 6'. 
To this there are two objections. First, the Old Perfective (pseudo-participle), though grammaticallv 
possible as the verbal form of sdi, is yet not the form that one would expect to be u.sed to express the 
idea that the deceased ' tied on the fillet ’ (that is to say entered upon adole.sceuce or manhood) at the 
very moment when Amenenimes I was dying : one feels that a verbal clause, with one of the two forms 
sdm-f, sdmtf, and introduced by a preposition-conjunction, m or hft, would have recorded this 
curious coincidence better. Second, a nominal subject jdaced by anticipation at the beginning of 
a sentence (n-sw-bit Hpr-ki-R’-) would be resumed in the normal place not by another substantive 
but by a suffix : instead of di (uji hm-f one would thus expect dl-f id. Quite recently M. Stracmans 
(Mel. Boisacq, ii, 275) has proposed that thi.s part of the text be transformed into Hpr-hi-R^ (h^ mj 
n-sic-bit (clau.se with pseudo-verbal predicate) ‘lorscjue Kheperkere se fut leve eii roi' — a compli- 
cated and not very .satisfactory solution. 

All difficulties of con.struction disappear, it seems to me, if, without adding anything to the 
text, one moves the words di (u-)i hnrf in 1. 6 so as to make the whole sentence read: (5) . . . Ink 
hrd ts mdh hr hm-f-, (6) sdi hm-f m htp, di (ic)i n-siv-bit Hpr-ki-R^, '■nh dt, m ss ... ‘I was a child 
who tied on the fillet in the time of His Majesty (Ameuemmes I). When His Majesty ( Anienemmes I) 
had departed in peace, the King of L'pper and Lower Egypt, Kheperkere' (Sesostris I), mav he live 
for ever, made me a scribe . . .' On this interpretation the word hm-f refers both times to the same 
king, Ameuemmes I; on the other hand the verb sdi is, like the verb di, the perfective sdm-f usedi 
in the past tense. G. Lefebvee. 

Note. — The Worterbuch (ii, 189, 11) .still translates mdh in the expression ts mdh as ‘Gurtek, 
making it a separate word from mdh (ii, 190, 1) ‘Kopfbinde’ (‘belegt seit M.R. ’). Gardiner, Egn. 
Gr., p. 492, to S. 10, pointed out that the mdli of ts mdh means ‘fillet’ and is ‘often wrongly trans- 
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lated "girdle'” ; it may be worth while to summarize the evidence for this view. In the Old King- 
dom the wdh of tj mdk is written out | with a determinative which is either the generic 

( Urlx., I, 98.12) or, strangely, the axe ( Urh., i, 253,18; cf. also 250,11) with which indh mdh ' to hew ’ 

is written. In the iliddle-Kingdom passage discussed by Prof. Lefebvre tx mdh is written «— =■ Q ; Q 
must be a fillet, as pointed out by Gardiner, loc. cit., for a girdle is tied in front, not behind, and 
moreover has a different kind of knot, on which see Engelbach in Atih. Serv. 29, 10 ff. The word 
mdh mdh in other contexts, rightly recognized by l(’6. as meaning ’Kopfbinde’, is written some- 
times with Ct, sometimes with ^ representing the same fillet seen from the side, the part of the 
head which it surrounds being shown. The false meaning 'girdle’ has obviously been assigned in the 
past to mdh mdh from identification of this word with the Coptic iuoxo, jui&'so. etc. (8) ; juio's;6. 

(B) ; juwxo (A) ‘girdle' — the same word for "girdle" occurs also in late demotic as )ndh 
(Griiiith-Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, Glossary, No. 127). But the 
demotic and Coptic words can have no connexion with nnlhjmdh ; not only is it impossible (as 
Gardiner pointed out to me long ago) that the ^ of the B and A forms (to which add now the 
h of the demotic) should go back to Egn. h, but also the d, ss of the demotic and all Coptic forms 
cannot have come from the d which the Old-Egn. d in mdh had become in the Middle Kingdom 
(<ee irfi., Belctjstellrn , s.v.). There is thus no evidence at all that indh 'mdh means 'girdle’. — The 
view generallv held {e.g. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. and Engl. Lexicon ; Spiegelberg. Kopt. Hdicb.) 
that the Hebrew nta ^ ' girdle ’ is ' borroweil ’ from the Egn. word is most unlikely ; not only does 
the meaning not suit, but unle.ss the 'borrowing’ took place during the Old Kingdom or shortly after, 
the d of the later form mdh would be represented not by T but by D ; further, Akkadian has mezah, 
'girdle’ with probably a late form mezihu. Prof. G. R. Driver informs me that me-za-ah occurs in 
a syllabary Y R, 32 b-c 40, and me-zi-hu in the time of Xabopolassar (King, Babylonian. Boundary 
Stones, 127, 5.13). In view of Min. hzni, Ar. 'strapped', he suggests that there was perhaps a 
general Semitic root mzh hzm 'gird’, or alternatively that Akkadian, Hebrew, and Egyptian 
(demotic-Coptic) may all have got the word for 'girdle’ from Arabic. Against the first view, he 
says, is the form of Akk. mezah, without case-ending, thus looking like a ‘loan '-word; against the 
second view the difficulty of explaining the metathesis in .such rare words as are the Akk. and Heb. 
ones.— It has always been clear that is mdh is an act which marks the entry upon manhood, analo- 
gous to the as.sumption of the toga ririlis: the 'tying-on of the fillet’ has perhaps some connexion 
with the discontinuance of the 'side-lock of childhood'. — Battiscombe Gcxn. 

‘A Pure Place’ 

Egyptologi.sts are well acr[uainted with the phra.se J ^ ^ si ‘a pure place', in which u<bt 

has really the meaning 'unoccupied’: ex. ir-n{-i) Iz jnv . . . m k u<bt, nii icnt iz ini n rmt nb ‘I have 
made this tomb ... in a pure place, wherein there was no tomb of any person ' {Urk., i, 50, 13-14). 

Curiously enough, the adjective pure is used likewise, in older English, to mean an ‘unoccupied’ 
j)lace. Compare with the afore-mentioned Egyptian text the following .sentence from Bacon's 
Essays (chap. 33, Of plantations) : 'I like a plantation in a 'pure soil, that is, where people are not 
displanted to the end to plant in others; for else it is rather an extirpation than a plantation", 

G. Lefebvre. 


Late Eighteenth Dynasty or Nineteenth? 

Datixg objects by style, it has been truly said,” rarely meets with unanimous acceptance, at any 
rate if the objects be Egyptian sculptures, though progress towards agreement surely follows know- 
ledge. A relief in the Gulbenkian collection now exhibited in the British Museum as No. 16 is, it has 
been said, 'from an Illth Dynasty tomb’ and 'seems to resemble a group of stelae from the 
time of Heremheb ’,® while in another view it is ‘almo.st certainly not earlier than the beginning of 

1 Ps. cix. 19, = LXX luii'T] ; the other ex., Isa. xxiii. 10, gives no sense as ‘girdle’, and is regarded as a 
corruption of Tn?3 'harbour', I am informed by Prof. Driver, who tells me also that the n'’ta of Job xii. 
21, rendered ‘girdle’ by Brown-Diiver-Briggs, is quite obscure in meaning and very abnormal in form. 

- JEA 24, 250. ^ The official handbook, p. 10. 
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Dyn. 19, though of exceptional quality ’2 The difference in dating is very slight, but there is relevant 
evidence to settle the point. Professor Ranke has very kindly referred me to his article in ZAS 67, 
78 ff., on an fragments from whose tomb are now in museums at Cairo, Copenhagen, 

Bologna and Heidelberg. The comparison of the titles in these fragments with the inscription on 
the relief Xo. 16 in the Gulbenkian collection is fairly conclusive ; the title on Xo. 16 is clearly to be 
restored as on the two fragments in Copenhagen. Ranke has shown that 

the king addressed in the hvmn on the Heidelberg fragment is either Xfr-hpnc-R^^ or Dsr-hpi iv-R':. 
Since ’Inin-m-'iht bears the same official title as Haremhab, he probably was, in the first case, his 
predecessor, in the second, his successor ; the latter is, Ranke naturally concludes, the more likely. 
A comparison of the Gulbenkian stela with the pieces in Heidelberg and Bologna should leave no 
doubt that all three are from the same tomb. 

It mav be added that the funerary stela of the .scribe ’Inj, Xo. 17 in the Gulbenkian collection, 
about which the same question arises, was assigned by Dr. Clardiner in I, ISS to the Eighteenth 
Dvnastv for three reasons; (1) because 'the combination of Amosis I and Ahmose Xefertere alone 
IS verv unusual if it is not unique" .so that ’we are the le.ss obliged to date the stele to the Xineteenth 
or Twentieth Dvnasty", (2) 'the figure in the lower right-hand corner does not, to my eye, resemble 
Xineteenth Dvnastv work,’ (3) 'the kilt does not display the marks of goffering used at that period.’ 
The conclusion that the stela ‘is hardly likely to be earlier than the reign of Amenophis III or later 
than that of Haremhab ’ is therefore based not only on stylistic grounds, but on a particular religious 
cult, and on a social fashion as well. 

Sidney Smith. 


A New Reading of Lebensmiide, 131-2 

In 11. 131-2 of the Lehensmiide there occurs a word which was transcribed by Erman as ru , 

He noted'^ that this writing, with the t between the two determinatives, was so strange that 
one might assume some mi.stakc, but he did not suggest any alternative reading. The transcrip- 
tion , however, does not really suit the form of the hieratic sign (reproduced 
in Fig. 1), which has an upward curve and tick at the top never found in 5 ==! . 

The correct reading is ^ , as can be seen from a comparison with the form 
of found in The Rame.sseum Onomasticon"’ (1. 183). where it occurs in the 
place-name ^ (Fig. 2). Other similar forms of ^ occur elsewhere in H. K. hieratic, e.g. 
Skipu'recked'~SaiIo,- 10; Kah. Pap., PI. 9, 11. 3. 4. 19; cf. also Holler. Hienit. Pal. i, Xo. 194. 

We now see that the word in question is ro Jilmt, and this must clearly be a metathesi-, 

for limit, ju.st as in Lehensmiide, 1. 49 ff] {] c hhn is found as a writing of , 77 Ihm (11. 18- 
19). Xow 8charff has shown convincingly* that this verb Ihm in the Lehensmiide can only mean ‘ to 
bold back, to detain ’ [zuriickhalten), and if our word ihmt is a derivative of this, as is mo.st probable, 
it will have some such meaning as ‘detention’. Let us now see how this suits the context of the 
sentence. 
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‘ Death appears to me to-day \as when/ a sick man becomes well. 
Like going forth into the open after detention." 




The translation ‘detention’ thus makes admirable sense. 


Paul C. Smithee. 


' JEA. loc. at. 

- Gesprdch eines Lebensmiiden mil seiner Seele, C6, 67. 

® To be published by Dr. A. H. Gardiner, whom I wish to thank for kindly letting me examine and utilize this 
material. A preliminary description of the papyrus, which may be dated to the Second Intermediate Period, has 
already been given in JEA 3, 184 ff. 

■* Der Bericht iiber das Streitgesprdch eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele [Sitzungsb. Alunclien, phil.-hist. Abt., 
1937, Heft 9), 16-17. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

With the issue of this part the present Editor ceases to conduct this Journal. The new Editor 
will be Mr. C. E. C. Allberry, of Christ's College, Cambridge, who.se publications of the Mani texts 
have secured him a high position as a Coptic scholar. We wish him all success in his new task, 
and earnestly hope that contributors and subscribers will accord him the same generous support 
that we have gratefully enjoyed during our five years" editorship. 

The war has made it impossible for the Society to send an expedition to ‘Amarah West or 
elsewhere this winter. Mr. Fairman, our Field Director, is actively engaged in editing the inscrip- 
tions of Mr. Pendlebury's The City of Alhenaten. iii, and also in preparing a full report on the 
temples, town, and cemeteries excavated by the Society at Sesebi (Sudla); the latter volume will, 
it is expected, go to press next autumn. The first volume on our work at "Amarah West, dealing 
with the temple, will appear later. Pending the resumption of excavations there after the war, 
the fragile reliefs of the ‘Amarah temple have, by arrangement with the Commissioner of 
Archaeology and Anthropology of the Sudan Government, been provided with temporary 
protection. 

On September 1 ne.xt the Society will publish Temples of Arimnt: A Preliminary Survey, by 
the late Sir Robert Mond and Oliver H. Myers, in two volumes quarto, one of text and one of 
107 plates, with chapters by M. S. Drower, D. B. Harden, S. A. Huzayyin, R. E. McEuen, and 
M. I. C. Myers, and numerous scientific contributions by other hands. It will give a full account 
of all the work done in Armant town; many important inscriptions and fine statues will be 
published, as well as an extensive series of decorations from Coptic pottery, and the first detailed 
account of Egyptian domestic dwellings of the fourth century a.d. The price of this work, which 
the generosity of Lady Mond has made it possible to bring out on the lines originally intended, is 
£2. 10s. to those who order copies (with remittance) direct from the Society’s Secretary before 
September 1, after which the price wilt be raised to £3. 3s. Cemeteries of Armant, n, which will 
describe all the work done on the desert edge at Armant, and the results of an expedition to 
‘Uwenat and Gilf-el-KebIr in the Western Desert, will, it is hoped, appear in the spring of next 
year. These two works will between them record the last three years’ work of the Mond Expedition. 

All Egyptian philologists will be very grateful to Mr. Alec N. Dakin for having compiled the 
complete index of Egyptian words, etc., discussed in this Journal from Vol. 1 to the end of 
Vol. 25, which appears in this Part. By enabling the student to consult far more easily than 
hitherto the great mass of philological discussions and references scattered in the articles of 
Griffith, Gardiner, Blackman, Peet, and many others, Mr. Dakin’s index will prove a most 
valuable instrument of research. 

American subscribers should note that the new address of the Secretary and Honorary Treasurer 
of the American Branch, Mr. A. S. Arnold, is P.O. Box 71, Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

The ‘Brief Communication’ on p. 101 of this volume, in which Prof. Gunn pointed out that the 
correct translation of P. Ch. Beatty i, 6, 6 is "thereupon Seth rose up, while he w-as sitting eating 
bread’ was quite unnecessary, as we find that Prof. Blackman had already proposed this in his 
valuable review, JEA 19, 201, of Dr. Gardiner's edition of the papyrus. Prof. Polotsky, in a 
letter, adduces the further analogous Coptic construction AqTwoyn . . . equuoTu, lit., ‘he arose, 
being asleep ’= eyep0et? a-no tov vttvov. Matt. i. '24; similarly Kephalaia, 159, 29; eyajAii 
Ttooyn . . . eyofeuj, Lagarde, Aegyptiaca, 263. 

eg 
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The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. By A. H. M. Jones. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937, 8vo. 
XV + 576 pp., 6 maps. 35s. 

Mr. Jones sets out to survey the formation and development of city institutions in the area which later 
formed the eastern half of the Roman Empire. He aims at investigating and recording the facts, at settling 
foundation dates and founders of cities, delimiting frontiers and territories, and examining the condition of 
the original citizens and the terms of their liberties. The area surveyed is treated in a series of chapters, 
written as historical narrative, on Thrace, Asia, Lyeia, the Gauls, PamphyHa, Pisidia and Lycaonia, Bithynia 
and Pontus, Cappadocia, Cdieia, Mesopotamia and Armenia, Sjria. Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cj'prus. On the 
basis of this material the writer hopes in a second volume to inquire into a number of general questions, 
such as the causes of the growth and decay of cities as political institutions, the place of the cities in various 
administrative systems, etc. 

A book that would summarize modem work, that would at last allow the antiquated but unreplaced manual 
of Marquardt, L’ Organisation de V Empire romain to slumber in the dustier part of the booksheHes, has long 
been wanted. Mereh" in supplying this want, as regards the Eastern Empire, Mr. Jones’s book is of great 
value. But he has done a great deal more than summarize the work of others. His investigation has been 
made independently, with continual recourse to the ancient authorities and re-examination of traditional 
half-truths. Numerous problems are approached from a fresh angle, and a possible solution indicated. 
Where they must remain unsolved, the difficulties are fairly and judiciously set out. The ‘tangle of facts’ 
assembled in the book does not make it an easy one to read, but reference is assisted by an ample geographical 
index. The text is accompanied by an extensive section of bibliographical notes, compiled and printed with 
admirable accuracy. 

The chapter on Egj-pt is one of the most attractively presented, mainly because the writer here enlarges 
his scope and in addition to mining for facts attempts an answer to a number of general problems. He 
describes the geographical conditions dictating the development of central government, the early history of 
the nome system and of adm inis tration rmder the Persians, Alexander, and the Ptolemies. The nome lists 
of the Ptolemaic period are scrutinized before attention is turned to the quartet of cities outside the normal 
bureaucratic organization. The problems connected with the citizenship, council, and autonomy of Alexan- 
dria are succinctly but fairly stated. But 0018 743 n-rohefiaXos orpaTrjyos mXems should not be quoted as 
evidence for the commandant of the city. S. de Ricci in Raccolta Lumbroso, 299, finally decided the dubious 
provenance of this stone by showing that Wilbour copied it in 1887 at Ptolemais. This result does not 
afiect Alexandria (where there is other evidence for the commandant of the city, e.g. SB 2100) so much as 
Ptolemais. If the inscription does belong to the first century' B.C., as suggested by de Ricci, it supplies 
good reason to suspect (against the author’s statement, p. 307) that ‘the status of the city was degraded 
by the later Ptolemies’. 

For the Roman (and Byzantine) period the same technique of arrangement is adopted — a survev of the 
cities, a quintet from Hadrian’s time through the creation of Antinoopolis, and scrutiny of the nome Hsts 
(for the Little Oasis as an independent nome of the Heptanomis, cf. also P. land. 140, P. Harris 62). Parti- 
cularly valuable is the account of the growth of the bureaucratic and hturgical system, and the introduc 
tion of a quasi-municipal organization. The determining factors in liturgization were decline in prosperity, 
due especially' to the one-way flow of tribute out of Egypt, and the government’s obstinacy in maintaining 
the tax assessments at boom figures. The introduction of elements of municipal organization into the 
metropoleis is a parallel growth. Here the motive of the government was nothing more than the desire to 
find responsible guarantors for carrying on both local and national administration. To meet the first need 
civic officers were organized into corporations, since ev'en local magistrates had to find successors. The 
establishment of local senates filled both wants, for a large part of their function was to ‘ elect a number of 
magistrates whose duties concerned the general administration of the nome', and to share the responsibility' 
for them. But the older bureaucratic system was stiU maintained, and even where the bureaucrats went 
into partnership with the senates’ nominees the bureaucrats were the senior partners. The resultant 
‘ diarchy ’ of functions is excellently analysed. On two minor points I would add a diffident comment. P. 477, 
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n. 36 (to p. 327): ‘I do not know why Wilcken (Grundzuge p. 191) regards the octroi of P.Lond. m, pp. 91-2 
as mimicipal.’ Wilcken’s later view {Chr.. 323: 'ob sie stadtiseh oder staatlich sind ist dem Text kaum zu 
entnehmen ) should also be noticed. P. 325: ‘The register of metropolites and the members of the gymna- 
sium was kept by the strategus and the royal scribe assisted by officials appointed for the purpose.' P.Eyl. 
Inv. 690 (Archiv 12, 179) hints that here too there was a double system, and that municipal officers, in this 
case the Sierrtuv rd (jTeiinaTa (mentioned on p. 477 simply as finance officer), attended at an_v rate to rankings 
inside the gymnasium class. 

The survey is extended through the Byzantine period, which brought the process of municipalization to 
a formal completion in conformity with the system of the Empire. The author di%'erges, rightly in face of 
the new evidence, from the current theory as to the date of this change, and supposes that Diocletian’s 
reorganization of a.d. 297 was its occasion. He argues also that Heptanomia was in the province of Herculia, 
not co-extensive with it. For Aeg\-ptus he is able to use the evidence of an unpublished Rylands papyrus. 

This bare summary of a single chapter may perhaps serve to exhibit the value of Mr. Jones's work, and 
for a reviewer in this Journal it would be out of place to discuss the other chapters. But there is much in 
them of interest to the student of Egy ptian administration. Such for instance is the account of other areas 
in the Empire that were directlj' governed, and the reasons why the Roman government dispensed with city 
institutions in their administration. In short, this book is likely to be for a long time the starting-point and 
stimulant of future investigation. 

E. G. Turner. 

The Mastaba of 21 ereruka. Parts l, n, by the sakkarah expedition. (Oriental Institute Publications, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yol. xxxi, xxxix.) Chicago, 111., and Cambridge University Press. 1938. Fol. xxv — 
18 pp., 219 pis. (13 coloured, 112 photographic). 840 or £9; 850 or £11. os. 

Just over fifty years ago the reviewer had the privilege of assisting Adolf Erman, his honoured guest in a 
rough bivouac at Sakkarah. when the great grammarian was copying the texts of this tomb for the Berlin 
Dictionary, the sketchy publication of Daressy, which had just appeared, being in our hands. Those to 
whom the present sumptuous volumes are due have taken away the shame of the long neglect that has 
intervened. Xot that this neglect is rare: knowledge of the fine reliefs of the neighbouring temple of 
Neweserret, which was then being excavated by the Germans, is in part still withheld from the pubhc to 
whom it rightfully belongs. 

It is some consolation that by this postponement new standards of publication have been set up, standards 
to which the promoters and exponents of this work have been more than faithful, and a fresh nation has 
taken the field. The forty volumes of the Oriental Institute of Chicago Publications form as many niches in a 
fitting monument to the inspiring enthusiasm of Breasted and the inspired munificence of the younger Rocke- 
feller. The Institute has recently lost both these motive powers, but it woidd be a grave national abstention 
if this crusade, organized in the grand manner, to hallowed sepulchres in the East had to retreat for lack of 
reinforcements from home. 

The mastabah of Mereruka is scarcely more than second-rate in point of draughtsmanship and execution. 
This was to be expected from its date, and the adoption of a much higher relief than was in use previouslv 
was not happy. The tomb builds on the excellent tradition of the preceding generation ; it often approaches 
and on occasion even equals its forerunners, but in general it betrays clumsiness, and a failure to appreciate 
the structure and movements of the human body. Xor was the personnel at its disposal able to keep the 
large field of reliefs at one high level ; a good deal was even scamped. But if for many of the stereot^-ped 
scenes we prefer to turn to other tombs, there are many here which are precious. Conspicuous among these 
are the group of mourning relatives and their handmaids (in an excellent drawing on PI. 131). the otter 
seizing a fish (PI. 129), the children’s games (Pis. 162-5), the entertainment of a husband with music (PI. 95), 
netting the quail in the corn (PL 168). the wild animals (PL 25), &c. This merit may be in part due to 
Mereruka's personal interest in the work as evidenced by his readiness to pose as the artist. For in PL 7 the 
seated figure appears to be he. I suggest, by the way. that this figure was faced, not bv a son of the owner 
but by a second-grade priest, of whom the lector-scribe, Khenu. was a son. Father and son mav have been 
actually architect and draughtsman to Mereruka. 

The two volumes contain a foreword bj- Breasted (completed by Dr. Allen) on the historv of the discoverj- 
and pubhcation of the Old Kingdom tombs at Sa^arah and on their contribution to our knowledge of ancient 
times. This valuation of their sphere of work above all other sites and of their methods of publication in 
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comparison with those of their predecessors scarcely holds the scales equal ; all would no doubt be true if it 
did not overpass the truth. The statement that the vase paintings of Greece took up the pictured story of 
the early life of man where it had been dropped by the Memphite necropohs rather takes one’s breath away. 
If, t hinkin g of Egj’ptian pictures of the chase. Breasted saw ‘ the coursing hounds speed before the hunters 
with such life and power that we seem to hear their very yelping as they drag down the exhausted gazelles’, 
it was not this necroxmlis that evoked that vision but the paintings of other periods at Thebes and on a score 
of other sites. But it is to our advantage that Breasted saw it so and that when the charge was sounded he 
took the bit in his teeth ; only in this way would he have gone forward so swiftly, so directly, and so far. 

Prof. Duell follows with a very full and sober discussion of the date of the owner, his family, the character 
of the building and of its reliefs, and the technique employed by the draughtsman, the sculptor, and the 
painter. The modes of presentation, the motives governing sepulchral art, and the arrangement of the scenes 
here, are also touched upon. All is very orderly and competent. 

There is no attempt to translate the brief texts or to discuss the scenes, nor have the supplementary 
suites of chambers inscribed for the wife and son of the owner been included, except by an enumeration of 
the subjects presented there. For all this we must still have recourse to Daressy’s meagre account and 
Schafer's admirable comments in Wreszinski, Atlas, Part in. The descriptive labels at the foot of the plates 
generally sum up the scene correctly enough. But is it so with PI. 130 b ? Nothing could look less like swim- 
mers launching a boat than the three men there. May it not be that these are human victims who are 
sacrificed or who accept the sanctified death by drowning ? The haunch dragged in the water alongside the 
skiff in later funeral rites would be a milder substitute. Above this there are also remnants of a figure in an 
attitude that suggests desperation, possibly counterfeited in this case. 

It is no doubt entirely a matter for the producers what form their volume shall take and what its contents 
shall be ; but books are written for the purpose of reaching readers and proving of easy usefulness or enter- 
tainment to them. Use and entertainment are here in plenty. Are they made accessible and easy ? At a 
rough estimation the two volumes could have been reduced to one of the same size and have lost little 
or nothing by the compression. It would have been worth while WTiting a laconic description of the scenes 
for the sole purpose of adding an index. As it is, an index to the contents of the plates alone would have 
been a helpful anomaly. Pages which caimot be rapidly run over without considerable physical fatigue call 
for some such compensatory guide. 

The line drawings are beyond serious criticism, though sometimes, through very punctiliousness, they do 
injustice. The face of PI. 150, for instance, is not true to PI. 161 ; still less that of PI. 104 to PI. 156. A 
bolder shaded line might well have been used for the high relief, allowing grades of depth to be obtained ; 
without this, very faint lines acquire undue emphasis. 

It is a great merit that the organizer of the book has not hesitated to place large-scale photographs by the side 
of most of the drawings. These reveal the modelling which the line drawings could not replace, as well as the 
technique used. In other cases — too many perhaps — they prove that the draw ings have done service in bleach- 
ing out the signs of a contemptuously crude rendering of minor actors and their routine of ritual and supply. 

The reproduction of colour on monuments where ‘ feiv of the colours which remain to-day have their original 
values ' (Part i, p. 10) is a concession to popular predilections which ought not to have played so large a part 
in a work like this. One or two would have amply sufficed as a witness to the present condition ; an unashamed 
restoration of the original colour would have come much nearer to a replica of the past. PI. 1 is labelled 
‘an attempt to represent the scene in its original lighting". How does this tally with Prof. Duell’s honest 
admission on p. 8 that, even granted the existence of window-slits under the ceiling, ‘the room must at best 
have been in semidarkness’ ? It is quite possible that the darkness was total. 

An exemplary and uneventful life can be described in a sentence or two ; one of many lapses calls for 
chapters. It takes few words to say that a book is admirably conceived and carried out, without more 
elaboration or any express recognition of the long labour and difficult decisions involved. But it is impossible 
with fairness to compress into as short a space indications of matters in which imitators might aim at better- 
ment. Hence an admiring reviewer looks back over his written impressions in dismay lest his estimate 
should be wholly misinterpreted bj' having the small space occupied by the pros set against that fiUed bv the 
cons. Let the summing-up in this case be that never has reader been more successfully transported to the 
site of an ancient monument, been enabled to obtain with more assurance answers to the questions he would 
wish to put to it, or experienced so nearly the feelings which an actual visit would have aroused. 


N. DE G. Davies. 
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Goiter und Kulte im PtolemaiscJien Alexandrian. By C. E. Yisser. Amsterdam, X. V. Noord-HoUandsche 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1938. 4to. ix -f- 131 pp. 

In this work 31iss Yisser has ably carried out a useful, if verj- difficult, task. The difficulty arises from the 
lamentable incompleteness of the evidence. Had circumstances permitted us such a series of pap\Ti from 
Alexandria as, for example, from the Eayj’um or OxyrhjTichus a very different picture might be drawn, 
but for the most part we must depend on accidental evidence in papjTi from elsewhere, on inscriptions, 
and on casual remarks in literary authorities. Miss Yisser neglects the archaeological material (except coins) ; 
not unreasonably, for uncertainties of dating make its evidence precarious, so that it is not easy to know 
how much of it is relevant to a treatise which confines itself to the Ptolemaic period. A further limitation 
is that she restricts her investigation to the Greek and Hellenized part of the population; she deals with 
Eg\"ptian rehgion only in so far as it affected the Greek. 

So limited, and by reason of the paucity and ambiguity of the evidence. Miss Yisser's volume cannot 
claim to present a comprehensive view of the religious life of Alexandria, even in the Ptolemaic age, but 
within its restricted sphere it gives a welcome and interesting conspectus of existing knowledge on the 
principal cults, and includes some acute discussions of wider problems. Thus, on pp. 20—4, she examines 
the problem of the Sarapis cult, questioning, with ver}- cogent arguments, the prevalent view that Sarapis 
was a link between Egyptians and Greeks. She is almost certainly right in holding that the new cult was 
only a partial success in the Ptolemaic period ; indeed, apart from Memphis and the neighbourhood, where 
he originated, it may be doubted whether Sarapis ever got much hold on the Eg\-ptian 

The various cults and deities are taken in groups according to origin and affinities ; but at the end of 
the volume, where the "testimonies' are collected and (usually) pubhshed in full, a purely alphabetic 
arrangement is adopted. 

Dealing (under ’AAe'lavSpoj) with the text in Dikaiomata. 260 ff.. Miss Yisser, doubting whether the 
Penteteris and the Ptolemaia were identical, suggests reading, in the lacuna before aywva, nevreTripiKov 
instead of the editors’ ’AAffarSpcior. Her arguments on p. 8 for the municipal cult of Alexander seem 
conclusive. 

In a final section, ‘Die hellenistischen Dichter und die Religion', Miss Yisser discusses the point of view 
of the Alexandrian poets, with the object of getting beyond the purely formal cults to the religious feeling, 
if any, which lay behind them. Her discussion is most interesting, but it may be doubted whether anything 
very substantial emerges. This is not the fault of the author but of her material. She considers that the 
poets reflect the point of view of the cultured Alexandrian circle. But is this really the case ? How much 
must we allow for literary convention ? how much for individual idiosjucrasy '! Miss Yisser seems to 
recognize this difficulty herself : see her remarks on p. 50 and also on pp. 63 f. And her excellent characteriza- 
tion of the single poets shows how their attitude to the gods varied. Probably they reflect the standpoint 
even of the more educated Alexandrian only partially, that of the ordinary citizen hardly at all. To ascertain 
that we require, not the learned compositions of Alexandrian literature nor the official phraseology of 
inscriptions, but the private letters and memoranda of common men and women or more of such literary 
works as the Adoniazusae of Theocritus or pewre-pictures like those of Herodas. 

The volume is marred by a rather large aOowance of misprints. Most are obvious, but some may cause 
trouble. There is a serious omission (at least a line and perhaps more) at the top of p. 17, and the last 
line in the fifth paragraph of p. 35 is a mistaken anticipation of the conclusion of the next paragraph, 
replacing the true ending. In 1. 2 of p. 18 ' Philadelpheia ’ is to be read for "Theadelpheia'. On p. 43, under 
Nefiems, since Miss Yisser uses evidence of the Roman period, she might have referred to the destruction 
of the temple of 2iemesis by the Jews in the revolt under Trajan. And in referring to P. Petr, m 142, 19 
for the Adonis cult she should have cited the article by G. Glotz, Rev. et. gr. 33 (1920), 169-222. 

H. I. Bell. 

The Sky-Religion in Egypt. Its Antiquity and Effects. By G. A. M ain-wright. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1938. 8vo. 120 pp. 8^. 6rf. 

Mr. lYainwright has frequently contributed to the study of Egj-ptian religion, and the present work is 
as interesting as anything he has written, although some of the ideas contained in it are naturally famUiar 
from his previous publications. He claims that behind the worship of Re' and Osiris is the ‘Old Religion’ 
which can be traced to Libya. It consisted in the worship of the Pharaohs, considered as rain-maker chiefs 
and held responsible for the welfare of their people and their crops. In this capacit}’ the Pharaohs were 
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liable to a ceremonial death -n-hich was originally by fire. The death by fire was dropped early, but it re- 
emerged in the eighth century B.c. under Libyan influence. 

If it be objected that Egypt lived by irrigation and not bj' rain, it might be answered that this was not 
so in the Libyan source. However, what is claimed to be the evidence for this primitive stage is found to 
be mainly drawn from Greek sources, and herein lies the chief weakness of the book. ISIr. Wainwright does 
not seek to hide it, but he would claim special importance for the classical writings. ‘The great source of 
information proves to be the writings of the classical authors, whose records consist mostly of folk-memory 
and of practices which interested the populace. In the.se writings we get a view of Eg\-pt other than that 
usually presented by the official inscriptions’ (p. x). It may be admitted that these WTitings are important 
for their own period, but they can hardly be reliable sources for periods so long antecedent to them. 

With regard to the remarks on Sethian sacrifices on p. 31, it may be noted that it is doubtful whether a 
red man and his hair are mentioned in P. Chester Beatty 3, rt., n. 5 (Gardiner, Hierat. Pap., BM, m). since 
d.ir there probably refers to redness of eye, as it clearly does in a subsequent sentence. As for d«r in the 
passage in P. Ebers, it perhaps means ‘bloody', without any Siithian association. 

Mr. WainwTight is frequently obliged to strain and stretch the evidence, but his thesis is skilfully pre- 
sented. He arouses admiration for his ingenuity, if not the conviction that he is right. 

J. Gwyn Gkitfiths. 


Taxation in Rcnnan Egypt from August us to Diocletian. By Sherman LeRoy W.all.yce. Princeton University 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press; 1938. 8vo. xi— ,509 pp. 31s. 6d. 

In 1899 U. Wilcken in the first volume of Griechische Ostralca aus Aegypten und Xubien attempted the 
first systematic account of taxation in Roman Egypt, based on a detaOed and exhaustive exposition of the 
evidence. This work, the value of which was at once recognized, has remained indi.spensable to the papyrolo- 
gist and student of Roman Egj-pt, in spite of the never-ending accumulation of new material and advancement 
of knowledge by the solution of diffieulties. To say that Mr. Wallace’s book will be an equally indispensable 
successor to Professor Wilcken's is a high but deserved compliment. He has patienth' undertaken an Augean 
labour, thoroughly reorganized the accumulated material, and achieved his intention of 'reducing the new 
and old evidence to order’. 

Others have pointed out the difficulties inherent in this subject. The results are disappointing compared 
with the apparent mass of evidence available. But the documents to hand come from many different parts 
of Egj'pt, are of differing periods, and exhibit a bewildering amount of local variation. Many are not yet 
adequately deciphered or their contractions sufficiently explained. Any attempt at using a statistical method 
is likely to fail. Thus little weight can be given to the statement in this book on p. 339, ‘There is some indica- 
tion that the rate of rentals paid for domain and usiac lands rose gradually throughout the three centuries 
of Roman rule where the tables compiled by A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt. 484, n. 2, are quoted. A document 
such as P. Aberdeen 50, of c. a.d. 202, which mentions side by side rentals of J artabe per aroura on the 
estate of Seneca and of 6 art. per aroura on the estate of Maecenas, shows how essential is exact knowledge of 
local conditions before judgements of this kind can be made. 

It is fair to Air. Wallace to say that he does not often stray along these lines. The main part of his work 
consists of a collection of evidence, and the ordering of it after minute analysis. He has worked through 
editions of papjTi with a fine comb, and shows an admirable acquaintance with the secondary literature. No 
doubt the book has taken a considerable time to pass through the press, so that certain recent papers of 
importance were not available when the manuscript was finished. Such are that of S. Eitrem, Remarks on 
oTTovSy, floAAdj and other extra payments, Symh. Oslo. 17, 26 ff. ; N. Lewis, Mepiofios 'AvaKcxojpyKOTwv in J EA 23, 
63 ff. ; and the very pertinent remarks of Wilcken on the Roman provincial census in Egvpt and on TTchiaKov 
irriKploews in Archiv 12, 75 and 86. 

The author begins by a survey of the cadaster in Roman Egypt as a basis for his discussion of the land tax 
in kind, further obligations in kind, and the eollection of the grain tax. He then proceeds to monev taxes on 
land, and taxes on animals. A chapter on the eensus forms an essential prolegomenon to the account of the 
poll-tax, capitation taxes, taxes on trades, and taxes pertaining to priests and temples. There follow sections 
on customs duties and transit toUs, miscellaneous taxes, and the collection of taxes in monev before the 
threads are gathered up in a final chapter on 'The Revenues of Egypt ’. Known taxes are treated and classi- 
fied as far as possible under these headings, but a number persist in defying such grouping and have to be 
treated alphabetically. The index of Greek terms might with advantage have been fuller— I note as omissions 
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e.g. OaXXos ; ti/xij dpefifiaToiv (P. Ryl. n 213, 69), of uncertain nature, but discussed on p. 490, n. 245 ; (f>6po; TrXolmv 
’AvTmvLavfjs ovoLas. discussed on pp. 220, 445. An index of passages discussed would have been welcome. 

In Chapter VII, ‘The Census in Roman Egypt’, JVIr. Wallace argues that the 14-year census cycle may 
well go back to 24/23 b.c. In Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 418 ff., he develops his views, urging that the 14-year cycle 
was instituted, along with the poll-tax, by Sosibius, minister of Philopator, about 220 b.c. This is important, 
for it would mean that Augustus made even less alteration in the financial administration of Egypt than is 
currently supposed. Xo account is taken in the text of P. Milan 3, while in the periodical it is brushed aside 
in a footnote. Xo doubt attempts to date this papjTus from a comparison of the ages of persons concerned as 
they are given in this document and in other dated documents are hazardous. A warning on this point is 
supplied by P. Mich, n 121 R, i, xi ; n, v ; rv, v ; rv, xii, passages in which, during the same year, one ’AppAcjMs 
’QpaevTo{s) figures, but the statements of his age vary from /n to i-r. E. Seidl also, in Der Eid im rom.-agypt. 
Provinzialrecht. I, 136 shows from the oath formula that the document must be dated in the reign of 
Augustus, and it may possibly be assigned to a.d. 6, which would fall in the 14-year cycle. But the remarks 
of Calderini in Rendiconti Reale Istituto Lombardo 64 (1931), 551 ft. on the difference in character between 
P. Milan 3 and later aTraypa^aX KaP oixri'av still appear pertinent to the present reviewer. If this papyrus is 
considered with P. Grenf. I 45 and 46, it does seem to indicate that there w'as a considerable experimental 
period in the reign of Augustus before the census sj^stem reached final organization. 

Every papjTologist will need to read and possess this book. It may therefore be more useful to add a few 
notes on points of detail than to recount the author’s new theories and solutions of difficulties. P. 21; the 
reason why uncultivated land in the area of one village was assigned by impepiapos to other villages to 
cultivate was probably in order to multiply responsibility. P. 31 : the anecdote of Tiberius’ rebuke to Rectus 
might have been more definitely set aside as irrelevant to the method of assessment of taxes in kind. It does 
not warrant the inference of an annual fixing by the emperor of the amount due from Eg^-pt. In any case, 
in Dio’s account, what Rectus sent to Rome over and above to reraypivov was xpypara. P. 37, n. 41 : for 
fyperprjTal cf. also P. Wtirz. 10 and (for the Arstnoite nome) P. Aberdeen 30. P. 72 and elsewhere, read 
vopAiv. P. 186, n. 18: add BGU m 819, Inrep rrapaypai^ys iXaiovpylov. Pp. 291-2 ; ‘Responsibility for deficits in 
collection was transferred from the praetors to the inhabitants of the various communities’ and ‘In the third 
century . . . collectors again became responsible for deficits in collections’. It is naive to assume that 
responsibility was ever shifted from the collectors. The pepiopos dvaKext^pvxoTwv and p. airopwv were merely 
practical measures to assist them in filling a deficit. P. 293: ‘A Roman Siooojt^s seems to have been almost 
wholly confined to judicial functions’. This careless statement wiU not do. The Siooojt^'s, reintroduced into 
the civO service apparently by Hadrian {cf. the lists in W., Grdz., 156, n. 5, and P. Oxy. 1409, introduction) 
had considerable financial duties. Pp. 317-18: other instances of money taxes collected by SeKairpiuTot are 
found in P. Fior. 26; SP xx 68; PSI 461. SB 4340 shows that they were not restricted to the collection of 
land tax. P. 351 : ‘Xevertheless I beheve that it was abuse by unscrupulous officials rather than defects in the 
system which caused the bankruptcy of the peasants in the middle of the first century.’ V. Martin, whose 
papers (notably that in Aliinch. Beitr. 19, 102 ff., Les papyrus et rhistoire administrative de VEgypte greco- 
rornaine) ilr. Wallace seems not to have read, has shown that it was the iniquity of the system that forced 
unscrupulousness on the officials. P. 468, n. 89: for P, Rein. 42 read P. Rain. 42 (now SP xxn 122). P. 475, 
n. 44: for P. Teb. II 239 read rt 289. I note misprints on pp. 85, 122, 140, 161, 261. 

E. G. Tfkxer. 

Bauern zivischeii Wasser und Waste: Volkskundliches aus dem Dorfe Kimdn in Oberdgypten. Bv Haxs A. 

WlxKLER. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. 8vo. xi -j- 214 pp., 12 pis. RM. 15. 

Agyptische Volkskunde: same author and publisher, 1936. 8vo. xx A- 509 pp. 110 pis., map. RM. 39. 

These books record the results of the author’s observations of peasant-life in Upper Egypt, the first 
referring to an outlying hamlet of Kift (Coptos) in which he passed some months. They contain accounts 
of the material side of that life, the tools and implements, both domestic and agricultural, carried sometimes 
to an excess of minute detail. A selection of folk-tales is included, drawn from the vast stock always current 
among the Egyptians, who derive a livelj- enjoyment from the fables, generally humorous or spicy and often 
satirical, by which they profess to explain various aspects of life, both human and animal, and their own 
reactions to the Judiciary and the Ad m i n istration or other things imposed on them from above. A number 
of folk-songs are added and with the tales help to give relief to the somewhat dry and catalogue-like nature 
of the account of material things. The amount of information conveyed on the latter is indeed wonderful, 
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considering the comparatively short stay of the author in the countrj-, but it cannot for that very reason 
claim completeness and is applicable generally to a section only of the whole country. Some points of real 
interest find accordingly no mention, such as the actual building of peasant habitations, which differ much 
in different districts. 

For a satisfactory account of the non-material aspects of Egj-ptian life — a much more difficult subject 
— a longer residence and deeper research would be necessar 3 ^; still, there is enough here to provide mental 
pabulum for any one having contact with the countrj- people, and members of excavation camps, if thev 
have the needed leisure, would find amusement as well as profit in these books and might also enjoj’ checking 
the details. 

Among matters reflecting the customs and beliefs of ancient Egj'pt we ma\- mention the offerings 
which, despite the Islamic prohibition, are still placed in graves, such as bread, water, ej-e-paint, and jewelrv ; 
the fear of evil spirits, especiallv for mother and child, which was strong also in ancient Mesopotamia with 
its concept of the grisly iomusfu (formerty read as Lamartu — see, for example, R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, 41). The treatment of the placenta, whose importance in ancient Eg\-pt is well known, is notable: 
it is believed to be efficacious, if properU' disposed of, in bringing good luck in various directions, including 
field-fertility ; its importance, as in Nubia and elsewhere, has been largeh' transferred to the umbilical cord, 
to which accordingh' much attention is given. We mat' note that similar customs prevail in Mesopo- 
tamia (see jNIrs. Drower on Women and Taboo in Iraq 5, 105 ft'.). Another noticeable matter is that of the 
karineh (or uht ‘sister’) which maj- be regarded as the equivalent, with certain differences, of the ka (see the 
reviewer’s article in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 67 ft.). This strange spirit figures largely also in Mesopotamia, as 
Mrs. Drower has shown ; she finds it to be probablv connected with the placenta, and therebv reveals another 
similarit}' with the beliefs of ancient Egypt, which seem to connect the placenta with the ka (see the article 
in Ancient Egypt, 1929, 104 ft., and, for the importance of the placenta in modern Egj-pt, Miss W. Blackman, 
The Felldhln of Upper Egypt, 63, 287). One more l i nk with ancient Mesopotamia is the great regard shown 
in some districts for the date-palm, which is called ‘aunt’ — alwa\’s a term of affection in Egypt — and is 
said to have been created by God from the same earth as Adam. Recent studies in the ancient Near East 
have elicited much connexion between Egypt and Mesopotamia; the matter related above might well be 
considered as pointing in the same direction, on the non-material side. 

On this side, in modern Egj-pt, a great deal remains to search out and the task would require a much 
longer period of residence than the author’s; it would further require a woman’s co-operation since here, as 
elsewhere, the women are the most authentic repositories of traditional customs and superstitions but are 
mostly inaccessible to male researchers, while native men are often shj- or ashamed to relate them or are in a 
state of ignorance or disbelief, as the author found in such a simple matter as spiritualistic practices. Claimants 
to possession by spirits are fairW common in Egypt ; each has his own method and several borrow from 
European practitioners, as probably did the medium in the case reported bj’ the author: a similar case has 
been described by the reviewer in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 67 ; the proceedings in both cases are much like 
those of mediums in spiritualistic seances of the western world. 

The author has given some details about a local settlement of the vagrants called Halehi, but says nothin cr 
of their general status. He distinguishes between them and the Nuwdr and the Bahlawdn, but the last are 

simply wandering acrobats or, more particularlj", rope-walkers, such as are known aU over the Near East 

the word is Persian — while the name Nuwdr is applied to all vagabonds, gipsies or others, as it is in classical 
Arabic. Gipsies in Egypt are called either Halebi or Ghagar which is the commoner term. Halehi means a man 
of Aleppo, and in Syria gipsies are common, as they are throughout North Africa; thej' all have their 
particular language, which has been studied and published for the blacksmith gipsies of Sjnia (Nuwdr) 
The author describes those he met as blacksmiths and itinerant musicians ; they are — or were in the last 
generation — alwaj’s fortune-tellers and their principal wealth was usually in donkeys, in which they deal, 
and they are notorious for stealing and doping; the women’s reputation for virtue is of the lowest. Here 
indeed is a subject for special and extended research. 

The author, as in his earlier work on rock-drawings, gives voice to some speculations on racial orimns 
but here again long research is needed and the diligent collection of apposite evidence, such as that recentlv 
published bj’ W. Hblscher, Libyer und Agypter (reviewed in JEA 24, 251 f.). 

Great pains have been taken in the matter of transliteration, the slightest changes in pronunciation 
from place to place being transferred to paper, often with exaggerated minuteness, but the result is a veiw' 
confusing system based on differing local pronunciations instead of correct spelling, as, for example, in 
Baedeker’s Guide — an example always to be recommended. 
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Such matters as these do not, however, touch on the essentials of the book and are only noticed for the 
Sfike of readers who know no Arabic ; in the essentials themselves much will be found of real interest. 

G. D. Hoknblower. 

Vollcer und Volkerheivegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Obercigypten im Licht neuer Felsbilderfunde. By Hajts A. 

WiXKLBE. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1937. 8vo. vi 36 pp., 59 pis., map. Rm. 6. 

The new rock-pictures described by the author, some of which have been noticed by previous writers, 
lie in or around the vaUey-road through the eastern desert from the Xile to the Red Sea, starting from Kift 
(Coptos). From very early times this was a much used high-road and the designs are accordingly numerous 
and of considerable variety; they are thus of high interest and well deserving the detailed care bestowed 
on them in this little book. 

They begin in a period w hich seems to have been, at least to some extent, sub-pluvial since it contained the 
elephants and giraffes depicted here. How far back in time this was we cannot tell, but it may not have been 
as remote as some authors have supposed since the figures which adorn the primitive statue of Min discovered 
by Sir Flinders Petrie at Coptos include an elephant as well as lion and ox, and the same technique was used 
as in the valley figures, hammering, or pecking, and a certain amount of engravins ; thus the early statue- 
carver was using methods long familiar, while the hieroglyphic emblems of Min found on the statue connect 
it very definitely with Egvptian civOization, as known to us in its early stage. F urther, connexion w ith the 
Red Sea is attested by the shells depicted and the saws of the sawfish ; these are delineated with an exactitude 
and detail not found in the rock-di'a wings, but the latter were made by less finished artists, to a great extent 
wanderers who had to work hurriedly ; they are quite possibly contemporary. The statue is unfortunately 
undated, and its riddle, like that of the rock-drawings, is yet to be read. The elephants do not perhaps prove 
so remote a date as is often supposed ; they survived in North SjTia tUl the ninth century B.c. (Contenau, 
Manuel, 1048). No reckoning can be made from ostriches, for they roamed the Egj-ptian desert till the nine- 
teenth century and were exterminated as a result not of any climatic change but of man's use of gunpowder. 
Besides the statue of ilin a link with the age of the rock-designs is the painted scene on the tomb — or whatever 
the structure may be — found by Quibell at Hieraconpolis ; the likeness is duly noted by the author. 

like others who have recorded similar designs in North Africa, Dr. Winkler has made a courageous 
attempt to discover from them the various races and movements of peoples from which were formed the 
settled Egyptians of historical times. He distinguishes five classes: first the ‘Ensign People', so called from 
the ensigns borne on the Nile-boats, composed of reed bundles, which characterize these people. The boats 
sometimes carry cabins and are accompanied by figures of women standing up with arms up-stretched as 
if in a ceremonial dance — in fact, they exhibit all the features common on painted jars of the Gerzean age. 
This class is widely distributed through the region surveyed. The second class he terms the "Mop-head 
People’, or Dinm, from the name given b\- the ‘Ababdeh to the ‘fuzzy-wuzzy’ style of hairdressing affected 
by them. Some modem tribes, such as the Hadendowa, still take pride in this exaggerated treatment of the 
hair, which may have descended to them ancestrally from the people of the rock-drawdngs. His third class 
is composed of the ‘Feather-decoration People’ who stuck feathers in their hair. Here we seem to approach 
a known period, for the Tasians described by Brunton in Mostagedda wore feathers in their hair, the double 
plume was the early crown of Upper Egj-pt, and in Pharaonic times the people of the south are depicted 
on the monuments as bearing the same hair-ornament. Dr. Winkler proposes for these ‘Feather’ people 
an origin from the Persian Gulf and connects them with the boats built with high prows and stems which 
are so noticeable on the knife-handle from Gebel el-‘Arak and are generally connected by archaeologists 
with Mesopotamia. The fourth class is called the ‘Phallus-sheath People' from the karnata worn bv the 
Libyans in the dynastic age. The fifth class derives its title of ‘ Wedge-style People ’ from the stylized manner 
in which the artists have depicted them when clothed ; this style has been frequently found in other regions 
and could hardly be considered an ethnical feature. 

In the search for elements which might estabhsh a chronological sequence, such as position, technique, 
or weathering, the author admits the great difficulty of establishing such a sequence and can only make 
tentative suggestions, confused, as he says, by constant intermixture in surviving examples. For instance, 
he considers the karnata people to be on the whole very early, but some of their dra^vmgs overlie those of 
the fifth class and therefore must be later. Here he seems not to have reckoned with the long prevalence 
of this item of dress w hich, according to some French authors, is still in use in some remote part of the Tuareg 
country ; it is usually considered to be of Libyan origin and used by Hamitic peoples. The author naturaUv 

H h 
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gives consideration to the Hamitic question, but has no such bold suggestion to make as that of Frobenius, 
who has postulated a ‘Proto-Hamitic’ people which started from north Europe and, crossing the north '')f 
Africa, ended up in ancient Egypt. 

An important feature is the great prevalence of pictures of the "Ensign People' which are scattered 
among the designs of every other class; the inference might be drawn that the various classes are fairly 
contemporaneous and that the prehistoric Egyptian of the Gerzean period was already firmly established 
when the majority of the designs were executed. Hunting scenes, such as the harpooning of the hippopota- 
mus in Fig. 8. recall the white-line designs on potterj- of the earlier Amratian age, but hunting was a common 
pursuit of aU these periods and such scenes may equally belong to the Gerzean, which is plentifuDy 
represented in this region. 

The domestication of animals is proved by the presence of hunting dogs and of cows, whose udders are 
conspicuously delineated; this feature may give support to the theory that the first interest of early 
herdsmen was in cows and milk and not in bulls and meat, and we may perhaps discover here the reason 
why the primitive deities of Egj’pt and Mesopotamia were mother-goddesses with a cow-form (see Man, 
Xov., 1935, p. 176). The domestication at least indicates for these people a fairly settled mode of life. 

Similarities in treatment with rock-figures of East Spain and Xorth-west and South Africa are easy to 
discern, but the author has resisted the temptation to build any sweeping theories on them and. in suggesting 
theories of Egyptian racial origins, has put forth none of startling novelty. 

On the magico-religious aspect of the drawings Dr. M'inklcr has not much to say; he admits its existence 
in some cases but not, apparently, in all. Other writers have laid more stress on it and rightly, for clearly 
the drawings could not have been made by any casual passer-by, but must have been executed by a member 
of a special class, medicine-man or proto-priest, furnished with the necessary tools and material, such as 
ochre for painting and, above all, with manual skill and an appreciation, often keen, of form. The objects 
desired were of the usual type such as protection from wild beasts or help in travelling, hunting, or cattle- 
herding — even, at least in one case (Fig. 46) the facilitation of child-birth or perhaps (Fig. 24) of human 
fertility. Figures of this nature were crowded on a smooth patch of surface at one point in such quantities 
that they are thickly superposed over one another, thus displaying a marked parallel with the famous 
paintings of the Altamira caves and their compeers and causing the author to give this patch the name of 
‘ holy place ’, applj-ing to it the magico-religious interpretation commonly accepted for the Altamira paintings. 
There can be little doubt of the essential inner connexion between these works ; the practice must indeed 
have had a remote ancestry, spreading as it did to many regions of primitive human habitation far distant 
from each other, in Europe and Asia, America (North and South), and even Austraha; thus, though the 
physical link between palaeolithic man and the ancient Egyptian is at present lacking, the spiritual link is 
to be discerned in the rock-pictures recorded here. 

A later development appears on the rock-sculptures of triumphant kings and deities carved on rock-waUs 
overlooking the conquerors’ paths, such as those at the mouth of the Dog River in Syria or at Behistun 
(‘the place of the gods') in Persia, which were doubtless made not only as monuments to the conquerors but 
also with the object of establishing firmly the power of god and king for the welfare of the land. 

A few of the recorded Egj-ptian specimens are of late date, such as those displaying the camel or Greek 
lettering; the original inspiration may then have disappeared or become much attenuated, yet, even so, 
they were probably meant at least to bring good luck. The Arabic tribal mark, or ivasm, had of course a 
different purpose, constituting, in such places as these, a kind of message. 

This book, though small in bulk, is big with ideas and suggestions, and may well arouse keen anticipa- 
tion for the still richer harvest to be expected from the author’s latest researches. 


G. D. Hoknblowbr. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN REFERENCES 
TO PERIODICALS, ETC.^ 


Ahh. Berlin {Miinchen, etc.) = Ahhandlungen der 
Preussischen {Bayerischen, etc.) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Acta Or. = Acta Orientalia. 

Act. V Congr. int. PapyroI.=Actes du T"'* Congre.s 
international de Pupyrologie. 

Aeg. = Aegyptus. 

Aeg. Inschrr. Berlin = Aegyptiscke InscJiriften aiis 
den . . . Museen zu Berlin. 

Aeg. Mon. Leiden — Leemans, Aegyptische Monv- 
menten van het Xederlandsche Museum van Oud- 
heden te Leiden. 

AJA = American Journal oj Archaeology. 

AJSL = American Journal oj Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

Alte Or. = Der Alte Orient. 

Am. Hist. Rev. = American Historical Revieiv. 

Am. Journ. Phil. = American Journal oj Philology. 

An. Boll. = Analecta Bollandiana. 

Anc. Egypt = Ancient Egypt, continued as Ancient 
Egypt and the East. 

Angl. Theol. Rev. = Anglican Theological Review. 

Ann. Arch. Anthr. = Annals oj Archaeology and 
Anthropology (Liverpool). 

Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. = Annuaire de VInstitut de 
philologie et d’histoire orientates, later Annuaire 
. . . orientates et slaves. 

Ann. R. Sc. Pisa = Annali della Reale Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Storia e 
Filosojia), Serie II. 

Ann. Serv. = Annates du Service des Antiquites de 
VEgypte. 

Ann. Univ. Roma = Annuario ddla R. Universita di 
Ronna. 

An. Or. = Analecta Orientalia. 

Antiq. = Antiquity. 

^Apx- ^Ej>. = ^ Ap\aLoXoyiKT] ’EcfirjpepLs. 

Arch.j. dg. Arch. = Archiv jur dgyptische Archdologie. 

Arch.j. Or. = Archiv jur Orientjorschung. 

Arch.j. Rel. = Archiv jur Retigionsu-issenschajt. 

Arch. j. R. n. W. = Archiv jur Rechts- und Wirt- 
schajtsph ilosoph ie. 

Arch. Giurid. = Archivio Giuridico. 

Arch. hist. dr. or. = A rchives d' h istoire du droit oriental. 


Archiv = Archiv jiir Papyrusjorschiaig. 

Arch. Orient. = Archiv Orientdlni. 

Ath. Mitt. = Mitteihmgen des . . . deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Institute, Athenische Abteilung (‘Athe- 
nische Mitteilungen'). 

BCH = Bulletin de correspondance hellenique. 

Beschr. Leiden = Ple\-te-Boeser, Beschreihung der 
dgyptischen Sammlung des niederldndischen 
Reichsmuseums . . . in Leiden. 

BGU = Agyptische Urkunden aus den . . . Museen 
zu Berlin: Griechische I’rkunden. 

Bibl. Aeg. = Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. 

Bibl. egyptol. = Bibliotheque egyptologique. 

Bk. Dead = Book oj the Dead . 

BL = Preisigke-Bilabel. Berichtigungsliste der grie- 
chischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. 

BAI Quart. = British J / useum Quarterly. 

Boll.jil. class. = Bollettino di jilologia classica. 

Botti-Peet, Giomale = II Giornale della Necropoli di 
Tebe. 

Breasted, Anc. Rec. = Ancient Records. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. URSS = Bulletin de V Academic des 
Sciences de V Union des Republiques Sovietiques 
Socialistes: Classe des Sciences Sociales. 

Bull. ASOR = Bulletin oj the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Bull. am. art copte = Bidletin de V Association 
des amis des eglises et de I'art coptes. 

Bull. Inst. d'Eg. = Bulletin de VInstitut d’Egypte. 

Bull. Inst. jr. = Bulletin de VInstitut jranqais 
d’arche'ologie orientate. 

Bull. 1st. dir.rom. = Bullettino delV Istituto di diritto 
romano. 

Bull. MFA = Bidletin oj the Museum oj Fine Arts 
(Boston). 

Bull. MM A = Bulletin oj the Aletropolitan Museum 
oj Art (New York). 

Bull. Ryl. Libr. = Bulletin oj the John Bylands 
Library. 

Bull. Soc. arch, copte = Bulletin de la Societe 
d’archeologie copte, formerly Bull. visa. am. art 
copte (q.v.). 

Bull. Soc. arch, d’ Alex. — Bulletin de la Societe 
royale d'archeologie d’Alexandrie. 


1 The alphabetical arrangement of the abbreviations ignores stops and spaces. The abbreviations used in 
references to editions of papyri may be found in CAB, vu, 889-91 ; x, 922—1; xi, 927. The form for reference to 
periodicals is: JEA 24, 100, n. 1, if with date: JE.A. 24 (1938), 100, n. 1 ; for reference to other works in several 
volumes: Wb., i, 200 (note commas and absence of ‘p.’). 
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Bursian = J ahreshericht iiher die Fortschritte der 
Iclassischen Altertumsivissenschaft. 

Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb. = Byzanlinisch - neugriechische 
Jahrbucher. 

BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH = Cambridge Ancient History. 

CCO — Cairo Museum, Catalogue General. 

Ck. Quart. Eei-. — Church Quarterly Review. 

Chron. d'Eg. = Chronique d'Egypte (cited by year- 
numbers). 

CIA — Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIO = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Cl. Journ. = Classical Journal. 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology. 

Cl. Quart. — Classical Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Weekly. 

CPHerm. = Corpus papyrorum Ilermopolitanorum. 
CPR = Wessely, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri Archi- 
ducis Austriae. 

C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de I Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Crum, Cop. Diet. = A Coptic Dictionary. 

CSCO = Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
lium. 

Diet. arch, chret. = Diciionnaire d'archeologie chre- 
iienne. 

DLZ = Deutsche Liferaturzeifung. 

EEF = Egypt Exploration Fund. 

EES = Eg}-pt Exploration Society. 

Egn. Rel. = Egyptian Religion. 

Erman, Ag. Gr. = Agyptische Grammatik, 4th edn. 
Erman, Lit. = Die Literatur der Aegypter. 

Erman, Keudg. Gr. = Xeuagyptische Grammatik, 
2nd edn. 

Et. class. = Les Etudes classiques. 

Et. de Pap. = Etudes de Papyrologie. 

Etudes = Etudes: revue catholique d'interet general. 
Eoep. Times ~ Expository Times. 
f. {e.g.) p. 81 f. = pp. Sl-2. 

Files. Inst. Jr. = Fouilles de V Institut frangais. 
Forsch. u. Fortschr. = Forschungen %md Fortschritte. 
Gard., Egn. Gr. = Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar. 
Gardiner-Weigall, Top. Cat. = A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes. 
Gauthier, Did. geog. = Diciionnaire des noms geo- 
graphiques. 

GGA = Gbttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Gr. = Grammaire, Grammar, Grammatik. 

Griffith. Ryl. Pap. = Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Griffith Studies — Studies presented to F. LI. Griffith. 
Harv. Theol. Rev. = Harvard Theological Review. 
Hierat. Pap. Berlin = Hieratisehe Papyrus aus den 
. . . Museen zu Berlin. 


Hierat. Pap. BM : l, n = Facsimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum {First 
Series, Second Series); m = Hieratic Papyri in 
the British Museum {Third Series). 

Hierogl. Texts BM = Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyp- 
tian Stelae, Ac., in the British Museum. 

H ist. — H istory of Egypt. 

Hist. Z. — Historische Zeitschrift. 

IG = Inscriptiones Oraecae. 

IGR = Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pier- 
tinentes. 

III. Ldn. Xews = Illustrated London Xews. 

Indogerm. Forsch. = Indogerrnnnische Forschungen. 

inserr. hierogl. = Inscriptions hicroglyphiques. 

Jahrb.f. Liturg. = J ahrhuch f ur Liturgieivissenschaft. 

JA08 — Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J. as. — Journal asiatique. 

J. BM. Lit. = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JEA = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J 21 EOS = Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society. 

JRAS — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J. Rel. = Journal of Religion. 

JRS — Journal of Roman Studies. 

J. Sav. — Journal des Savants. 

JTS = Journal of Theological Studies. 

Kah. Pap. — Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun 
and Gurob. 

KVGR — Kritische Vierldjahresschrift fiir Gesetz- 
gebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 
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of, 141 ; colossal statue of time of. in B.M.. 
145-7. 

Ramesses HI, 141, 142. 

Ramesses VI, 140. 

Ramesses IX. 141. 

Receipts for 0OPOE TIPOBATQN. Sherjiax 
Leroy Wallace. 62-6. 

Registration of a Chiroaraph of Sale, H. I. Bell, 
52-4. 

Renisonb. stela of, 160 ff. 

Restoration Inscription of Tut'aiikhamun, The, 
JoHX Bexxett, 8-15. 

Roberts. C. H., review by. 113. 

Robichox, C., and A. V.arille, En. Egypte (re- 
viewed). 126. 

Robixs. F. W.. Graeco-Roman Lamps from Egypt, 
48-51. 

The lamps of Ancient Egypt, 184-7. 

Rose. H. J., Bibliography : Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
Part 1: Papyrology (1938): § 2. Religion, 
Magic, Astrology (including texts), 73-5. 

Royalties at harvest ceremonies (tomb-painting). 
1.55. 

S 

Saharan sherds, distribution and chronology, 143. 

Sakkarah Expeditiox, The, The Mustaba of 
Alereruka (reviewed), 223—1. 

ScH.ARFF, Alex.axder, Der histonsche Ahschnitt 
der Lehre f ur Kdnig Merikare (reviewed), 126. 

Scorpion in Graeco-Roman Egypt, The. Marcls N. 
Tod, 55-61. 

Sea-peoples in the Hittite archives, 148 ff. 

Sea-shells as lamps. 184. 

Sebekemsafs. tombs of, 36. 

Senisonb as woman's name. 165. 

Seshat's «s-shrine. G. A. W.aixwright, 104. 

Sheep, rent and tax on. 64 f. 
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Sheshonk I's expedition to Palestine. 33. 

Shokter, a. W., Catalogue of Egyptian Religious 
Papyri in the British Museum (reviewed), 
128. 

The Egyptian Gods (reviewed), 129. 

.Silver, its importance in Graeco-Egvptian trade, 
178 ff., 181 f. 

Sinuhe, new ostraca of, 16 fi. 

Ske.vt, T. C., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egi.’pt, 
Part I: PapjTology (1938): § 3, Publications 
of Xon-Literary Texts, 76-82; § 7, Palaeo- 
graphy and Diplomatic, 85-6 ; § 9, General 
Works, Bibliographies, Reports on Collections 
of Pap\-ri, &c., 87-9; § 10, Miscellaneous, 
89. 

Sloley, R. W., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egvpt 
(1938): §16, Science,Mathematics,&c. (cover- 
ing 1937 and 1938), 212-14. 

S>UTH, Sidney, A Colossal Statue of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, 145-7. 

Late Eighteenth DTOastv or Nineteenth?, 
219-20. 

Sotther. P.vn, C., The Writing of HTP-D7-XSW 
in the Middle and New Kingdoms. 34—7. 

A New Use of the Preposition m, 166-72. 

A Postal Register of the Ramesside Age, 103. 

The Transcription of the tahy hall in P. West- 
car, 104. 

A Coptic Love-charm, 173-4. 

Bibliography: Pharaonic Egj-pt (1938): §7, Geo- 
graphy and Topography, 201 ; § 9, Law, 203 ; 
§ 11, Palaeography, 204; § 13, Philology, 
205-8; § 15, Religion and Magic, 210-12. 

A New Reading of Lebensmiide 131-2, 220. 

with A. N. Daein, Stelae in The Queen’s 

College, Oxford. 157-165. 

Reviews by, 121, 124, 126, 129; see also 106. 

Some Sea-Peoples and others in the Hittite 
Archives, G. A. Wainwbight, 148-53. 

Statuarv. stvlistic details of, at various periods, 
4 ff., 30, 146. 

relating to cult of Egn. gods, repertory of, 
106. 

Statue, colossal, of the Nineteenth Dj-nasty, 145 ff. 

.Statue of Ramesses II in the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, Phxlippos Miller, 1-7. 

Statuette of an Egyptian Commissioner in Syria, 
The, Georg Steindorff, 30-3. 

Steindoeff, Georg, The Statuette of an Egyptian 
Commissioner in S^Tia, 30-3 ; see also 106. 

Stelae in The Queen’s College, Oxford, P.aul C. 
Sjiither and Alec N. Dakin, 157-65. 

Stockholm Museum, 139. 

Stuttgart iluseum fiir VoLkerkunde, 157, 159. 

.Sub-.4khmimic dialect, 170 ff. 

Sudanese culture near ‘Amarah West, 140, 144. 

T 

Temple at ‘Amarah West, 140 ff. 

Textiles, Coptic, in Two-faced Weave, 40 ff. 

Thalassocracies, 180 f. 

Thracian coins in Egypt, 179. 

Three New Ostraca of the Story of Sinuhe, J. J. 
Clere, 16-29. 


Three Points in Coptic Lexicography, C. E. C. 
Allberry, 170-2. 

Thripis. little-known goddess, 57. 

Tod, M-Arcus N.. The Scorpion in Graeco-Roman 
Eg_\pt, 55-61. 

Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt, Part II: 
Greek Inscriptions (1937-8), 89-93. 

Trade between Greece and Egypt before Alexander 
the Great. J. G. Milne, 177-83. 

Transcription of the ivrhy haU in P. Westcar, 
Paul C. Smither. 104. 

Turner, E. G.. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman 
Egipt. Parti: Papj-rology (1938): §4, Politi- 
cal History. Biography. Administration. Topo- 
graphy. and Chronology. 82-5. 

Reviews by, 222-3, 226-7. 

Tursha, perhaps Tarsus not Tro\’. 151. 

‘turtles’ of Aegina, 180. 

Tut'ankhamun. restoration inscription of, 8 ff . ; 
tomb of. 69. 

u 

University College. London, 139. 

V 

Varille, a., with C. Robichon, En Egypte (re- 
viewed), 126. 

Viceroys of Nubia of Ramesside period, 143. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, textiles in, 
40, 44 f. 

VissER, C. E., Gdtter und Kulte im Ptolemaischen 
Akxandrien (reviewed), 225. 

w 

Wadi Umm Sidrah. archaic hut in, 38 ff. 

Wainweight, G. a.. Some Sea-Peoples and others 
in the Hittite Archives, 148-53. 

Seshat’s ni-shrine, 104. 

Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1938): § 1. 
Archaeology, 188-92. 

Reviews by, li8, 129. 

The Sky-Religion in Egypt: its Antiquity and 
Effects (reviewed). 225-6. 

Walker, Mr. A. C., 139. 

Wallace, Sherman Leroy, Receipts for 0OPOE 
nPOBATQN, 62-6. 

Taxation in Roman Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian (reviewed), 226-7. 

Weaving methods, 40 ff., 47. 

Winkler. H.ans A., Bauem zicischen Tl’n.s-scr und 
Waste : Volkskundliches aus dern Dorfe Kiindn 
in Oberugypten, and Agyptische Volkskunde 
(reviewed together), 227-9. 

I olker und Y olkerheicegungen im vorgeschicht- 
lichen Oberdgypten im Licht neuer Fels- 
bilderfunde (reviewed), 229-30. 

W INLOCK, H. E., Ed Ddkhleh Oasis (reviewed), 
129. 

W OLF, W ALTHER, W esen und Wert der Agyptologie 
(reviewed), 131. 

Woodman. Dr. H. M., 139. 

Writing of HTP-D7-XSW in the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, The, Paul C. Smthee, 34-7. 
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INDEX OF PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


Abbott, X. The Monasteries of the Tayyum 

Reviewed by De Lacy O'Leary 

PAGE 

107 

BRrsxEE. H. Die Texte aus den Grdhern . . . von Sint 

41, E, Laming 



Macadam 

126 

Bruotox, G. Mostagedda and the Tasian Culture 

,, L. P, Kirwan 

107 

Cruji, W. E. a Coptic Dictionary ... 

H. J. Polotsky 

109 

CuMOXT, F. L'Egypte des A.strologues 

C. H. Roberts 

113 

Dawsox, W. R. Sir Grafton Elliot Smith ... 

J. Gwyn Griffiths 

115 

De Buck, A. The Egyptian Coffin Texts ... 

J, Gwyn Griffiths 

115 

Erichsex, W. Demotische Le.se.stucke 

S, R, K, GlanviUe 

116 

Gueraud, 0., and Jouguet, P. I'n Livre d'icolier du 1I1‘ siecle 
avant J.-C. ... 

E, A, Barber 

117 

Hardex, D. B. Roman Glass from Karanis 

,, G. A, Wainwright 

118 

Hayes, \V. C. Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II 

„ P, E. Newberry 

120 

JoxES, A. H. M. The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces 

,, E, G, Turner 

222 

Maysteb, Ch. Les Declarations d'innocence 

,, Paul C. Smither . . . 

121 

Medinet Habit, III, by The Epigraphic Survey 

„ S, R, K, Glanville 

122 

Noshy, I. The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt 

C,C, Edgar 

122 

O'Leary, De L. The Saints of Egypt 

,, Stephen Gaselee . . , 

123 

Pfeiffer, R. Die Setzfischer des Aischylos 

„ E. A, Barber 

123 

PiREXXE, J. Histoire des Institutions et du droit price de I'ancienne 
Egypte 

H, W, Fairman ... 

123 

PosEXER, G. Catalogue des Ostraca hieratiques litteraires de Deir el 
Medineh 

Paul C. Smither ... 

124 

PoSEXER, G. La Premiere Domination perse en Egypte 

,, M. F. Laming 



Macadam 

125 

Robichox, C., and Varille, A. En Egypte 

Paul C. Smither ... 

126 

Sakkarah Expeditiox. The. The Mastaba of Mererulca 

N. de G. Davies . . . 

223 

ScHARFF, A. Der historische Abschnitt der Lehre fur Konig Meri- 

., 41. F. Laming 


hare 

4Iacadam 

126 

Shorter, A. W. Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the 
British Museum 

J . G wy n Griffit hs . . . 

128 

Shorter, A, W, The Egyptian Gods 

Paul C. Smither ... 

129 

Visser, C. E, Goiter und Kulte ini Ptolemdischen Alexandrien 

H. I. Bell 

225 

W.AixwRiGHT, G. A, The Sky-Religion in Egypt 

J. Gwyn Griffiths 

225 

W.ALL.ACE, S, L, Taxation in Roman Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian 

., E. G. Turner 

226 

WiXKLER, H, A, Agyptische Volkskunde 

., G. D. Hornblower 

227 

WiXKLER, H, A, Bauern zivischen R’a-sse;" und Wii.ste: Volks- 
kundliches aus dem Dorfe Kirndn in Oberdgypten 

,, G. D. Hornblower 

227 

H’ixkler, H. a, Volker und Tdlkerbeicegungen im rorgeschicht- 
lichen Oberdgypten im Licht neutr Felsbilderfunde 

G. D. Hornblower 

229 

WiXLOCK, H, E, Ed Ddkhleh Oasis ... 

., G. A. Wainwright 

129 

Wolf, W. W esen und W ert der Agyptologie 

J. Gw\ti Griffiths 

131 
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GREEK 


afmd^u}, used of sudden death (Tod), 55. 
'Apr^fiimos, epithet of Scorpion demon, 59. 
hevvoj, form of Secu, 59. 

BLaiXvXvdwros for hieXrjXvdoros (Wallace), 155. 
eVvdpiov, licence-tax on privately o^tmed sheep, (>4. 


Kpovui, used of scorpion (Tod), 56. 60. 

TToXviiLTa, perhaps 'material woven with many 
heddles’, 47. 

vvoSr]aii€ver(, unusual form (Tod). 61. 
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BY ALEC N. DAKIN 
A. EGYPTIAN 
I. WOEDS AND PHRASES 


i;i! {‘ijUtiw). pers. n. or similar designation, may be 
connected with dem. ’ie (Gunn-Gardiner), 
o, oO, n. 3. 

iyt, ‘to blench’ of the face (Blackman), 16, 65 (6); 
cf. 22, 43 (29), 

pers. n., 'she who speaks foreign languages(?)’ 
(Frankfort), 14. 242. 

iivl, reflexive use. 'arouse (oneself)’ (Shorter), 17, 
23 (c) ; nvi <]rt. ‘place the hand on’ of thieves, 
probably = 'rob' or perhaps 'identify scene 
of crime’ (Peet), 2, 175, n. 5; iwic n >’irt nbt. 
'all that had to be paid(?)' (Gardiner), 8, 192. 
'markings' of a sacred ram (Gardiner), 24, 
170, n. 4. 

ihb. ■nTiting of bbt, ‘source’, perhaps to connect with 
Elephantine (Blackman), 4. 124, n. 13. 

[/hlj], ‘palm (of the hand) (??)’ (Gunn), 6. 301, n. 5. 

ibdw, fish = Tj-naros, then = 'fish' in general (D A. . 
Thompson). 14, 23 f. ; a fish, not a tortoise 
(Dawson). 19. 137. ^ 

'heat’, possibly connected with sjr, ‘boil’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 179. 

some perching bird (Dawson), 18, 151 f. 

irs and irt. Ursu-Arzawa (Albright), 7, 81. 

ihiv, adj.. ‘painful’, ‘troubled’ (Blackman). 10, 198. 

Ihpp or Hjpp, Suite pers. n. (Spiegelberg), 16, 74, 

n. 2. 

ih: ,'h-n-i m ib-l, ‘I considered in my heart {?)’ 
(Faulkner), 23. 181 ; ih n. O.-Egn. relative 
construction with (Gunn), 24, 128 f. ; (Edel), 
25. 217. 

jJj-s, unusual spelling of pyramid of Mentjuhotpe IV 
(Fairman), 20, 3 (o). 

,'ht, ‘horizon’ alwavs means eastern one (Guim), 9, 
173. n. 2. 

,'hu\ 'efficiency', ‘ability’ (Gardiner), 24, 157, n. 5. 

'be invigorated" (Griffith), 13. 198, n. 3. 

,'6 = IS. 'brain', also 'noto-chord’ (Dawson), 18, 
150; 22, 107. 

,’sbi/t, goddess identical with ,’sbt (Faulkner), 23, 
176. 

!s. see s,'. 


iks{l), Keftiu name and parallel Cilician names 
(Wainunight), 17, 35 f. 

'river' and ‘flooded’ land, origin of 
AtyvTTTos (Xavflle), 4, 229 f. 
igb. see {i)gp. 

>gh-U'r, name of ram of Mendes, ‘Great Flood’ 
(WainuTight), 20, 142. 

Mn, Keftiu name, parallels in Pisidia and Cilicia 
(Wainwright), 17, 36. 

I (in full iioii, also I/), ‘to say’ introducing or 
following, perhaps never independent of 
oratio recta; I r, ‘to sav to (someone)’ 
(Faulkner). 21, 177 ff. 

i (voe.) + addressee's name in letters (Clere), 20, 
159 (a). 

j in ending or before plural -w usually omitted in 
O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 
ta, ‘desolate tract (?)’ (Bennett), 25, 11 (13). 
ist, lit. ‘backbone’, hence arithmetical series of parts 
(Gunn), 12, 131. 

Isty, place-name connected with Osiris (Smither), 
25, 158. n. 7. 

bbt: m Lfet, perhaps form yfcu'f, like wil I'l-/ (Faulkner), 
23, 179. 

l{f)dt, ‘dire affliction (?)', prob. implj-ing malign 
influence of a supernatural kind (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 40, n. 2; cf. 4, 35, n. 9. 
y! (L.Egn.). reduplicated in cuneiform (Albright), 
23. 197 with n. 5. 

line, interjection expressing grief (Peet), 20. 119. 
ly in, ‘he who hath brought is come’, implying 
temple expects king to be generous (Black- 
man). 13, 190. 

lyy, fern. pers. n. (Smither), 25, 160, n. 7. 

Pr, ‘apron’ and other garments shaped like aprons; 

element in O.-K. titles (Smith), 19. 154 ff. 
btuc, interjection, ‘woe to’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 
244, n. 6; ‘attention’, 'solicitude’, hence 
‘trouble’ (Gunn), 16, 151. 

he before suffix written 1 (Clere), 20, 163 (u) ; 


ishr, Keftiu name, parallels in Pisidia (V ainwright), 
17. 37 f. 


(L.Egn.) as mere conjunction (Cemy-Peet),13, 
35, nn. 17, 26; L.-Egn. ^Tiling ir (Gardiner;, 


1 The compiler gives fair warning that he has taken up much that may be chaff, to make sure that no grain of 
wheat fell to the ground. In the belief that now and then even one example may help the earnest seeker he is 
ready to bear the scorn of those whose hopes are dashed. 

The definite articles are itmored in the alphabetical arrangement, as are prepositions used with following sub- 
stantives to form 'compound prepositions'. A full stop is used to separate the numbers of pages in the same 
volume and of notes on the same page. 
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16, 224 f.; he iir-f sdm, subordinate plu- 
perfect in 20th-D\'^ papyri (Peet), 12, 256; 
but, like Cop. eqcco-fit., of relative present time 
(de Buck), 23, 159; he btepivf sdm, always of 
relative past time (de Buck), 23, 158, n. 4; 
he bn sw hr sdm, usual form of circumstantial 
in L.Egn. (de Buck), 23, 162 ; iwf {hr) sdm, 
generally used as second main verb after 
sdm-f in direct speech in L.Egn. (Cemy-Peet), 
r3, 35. n. 23 ; lu-f hr sdm, in L.Egn. used for 
narrative, ‘he heard’ (de Buck). 23, 161 ; iwf 
hr tm sdm, neg. corresponding to hef hr sdm, 
‘he did not hear’ (de Buck), 23, 161 ; hef-^ 
old perf. in circumstantial after dien, in 
sense from . . . -ing’ (Gunn), 25, 102; cf. 
(Blackman), 19, 201; he sdmf, in L.Egn. 
always of relative past time (de Buck), 23, 
158 f.; he sdmief, several times in principal 
sentences in L.Egn. (Peet), 12, 2.56; ho 
sdm-tief, regularly subordinate in L.Egn. 
(Peet), 12, 256. 

iu- (7i <? ), auxiliary, ' become ’, or ‘ return’? (Gunn), 12, 
131 ; he hr, ‘come back from’ (Blackman), 
16, 68 (13). 

he, ‘hounds’ in ‘superintendent of hounds’ to be 
read so (Griffith), 13, 202, n. 9. 

'he n 'Imn-ipt, ‘Island of Amenope’, perhaps = 
cultivable lands round Karnak or between 
Kamak and Luxor (Gardiner), 22, 181. 
dw-n-Itn-tny-hbie-sd, ‘ Island of ‘‘Aten distinguished 
in jubilees”’, term descriptive of a complex 
of buildings at ‘Amamah (Fairman), 21, 138. 
Iiv-snsn, localitv S. of Coptos and Kus (Gardiner), 

8, 192. 

hi<, ‘carry out duties of heir’ (Gunn), 16, 154. 
hc<, ‘derivative (of a well)’ (Gardiner), 19, 26 (12). 
hL<u', wTitten as if <^w (Faulkner), 23, 184. 
hebt {n t), ‘crumb’, as contrasted with crust (Black- 
man), 22, 105. 

Iien-mietf, name of one of supporters of Nut (Black- 
man), 5, 122, n. 7. 

henn, ‘shrine’, perh. = part of body enclosed within 
ribs (Blackman), 22, 104. n. 1. 
hvh, ‘oppress’, with water-det. (Faulkner), 22, 135. 
hesie, ‘beam’ or ‘arms’ of a balance (Gardiner), 

9, 10, n. 4. 

hetydrtf, ‘unhandy’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 292, n. 2. 
hetn n pr, lit. ‘land of the house’ so ‘property’ 
(Glanville-Peet). 14, 299 (8). 
r-hod, ‘in charge of’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 1. 
ib, vocalization of (Albright), 23, 200, n. 4 (201); 
m-bih ibf, ‘at his own desire’ (Faulkner), 22, 
135; idy m ibf, ‘whom he has in mind’, not 
of affection (Faulkner), 23, 179. 
iblb of Amun = divine statue of deceased Ameno- 
phis I (Griffith). 4, 283. 

ib-ib, ‘favourite’ (‘hearttoheart’)(Gardiner).22. 183. 
lbs, mayor of Byblos, not Ibsmw (Newberry), 19, 54. 
IMk, Nubian place-name, = Aboccis ? (Griffith), 
11, 267. 

ibt, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 
ip, ‘inspect payment (?)’ (Gardiner), 8, 192; ip hn<, 
‘reckon with’ (a person), ip m-^, ‘claim from’ 
(a person) (Blackman), 17, 59 (39). 


ip, with det. of finger, ‘a stricken measure' (Davies)- 
9, 142. 

ipt, prob. first cylindrical container, then measure 
(Peet), 17, 105. 

ipiet, ‘secret chambers' (Gardiner), 11. 2ff. ; 
‘scheme’ or ‘plan' of magical utterances in 
pcTamids (Green), 16. 34. 

ipt{y), independent demonstr.. preceding its noun 
(Gardiner). 16. 22. 

ifd, ‘to be four' (Gunn). 3. 286; ‘become square’ 
(Gunn). 12. 132; lfd,fdw, ‘four’ in cuneiform 
iptiu (?) (Smith-Gadd), 11. 236; ip-ta{‘'.)-ii 
(Albright). 12, 188 f. 

Im, part of chariot jierhaps made of wood and 
leather (Dawson-Peet). 19. 170. 
hn, coming before Old Perfect ives. idiomatic in 
L.Egn. (Gardiner). 22. 179. 
imy(t), ‘inside’, i.e. ‘pulp’ of a fruit (Dawson), 20. 
42 ff. 

imyie Thnie, Egns. living in exile among Libyans 
(Blackman). 22. 35 (1). 

hny-r. not ‘governor’ but ‘overseer’ or ‘head of the 
department’ (Reisner). 6. 75; hny-r hst Pr-<;, 
‘director of music of Pharaoh' (Griffith), 3. 
196; imy-r htsiet nhiv, ‘Overseer of the gold 
lands’ with various modifications, ostenta- 
tious paraphrase of title of Viceroys of Nubia 
(Reisner). 6, 79 f.: imy-r st, ‘Overseer of the 
office’ in frontier-towns (Newberry), 18, 141. 
’Imt, Nebeshah , capital of XIXth Nome of Lower Eg. 

(Gardiner), 5. 244; 19, 125. 
imih, ‘spinal chord’ (Dawson). 22. 107. 

’Imn, mummiform divinity (Blackman), 5, 32 with 
n. 4. 

Imn-dtf, mummiform divinity with head of bubale 
(?) (Blackman), 5. 30. 

’Imnt, goddess of Thebes, yet wears Lower-Egn. 

crown (Scharff), 14. 271, n. 1. 

’Imntt, rare as element in pers. names (Dakin). 25, 
162, n. 4. 

Jmht, ‘the Well' (Blackman), 5. 31, n. 4. 
in, introducing nominal subj. of infinitive, same as 
in participial statement (Gardiner), 20, 
15, n. 1; perhaps derived from i-n, ‘savs’ 
(Faulkner), 21, 188 f. 
in ir-i-noun (Guim), 16, 152. 

hi, after quoted speech, indicating speaker = i-n, 
sdrn-n-f form of i ‘to sav’ (Faulkner). 21, 
179 ff. 

in (fish), O.-Egn. name of Tilapia nilofica (D’A. W. 
Thompson). 14, 24. 

ini, ‘acquire by purchase’ also ‘bring in’ (as one's 
share) (Cemy-Peet). 13. 34, n. 16; 39, n. 1; 
ini m, ‘give for’ or ‘sell for’, ini r-dbi (perhaps 
also ini hr), ‘buy for' (Peet), 15, 275 ; int r bl, 
‘to lead off (water)' (Gardiner), 19, 26(12-13) ; 
inn, strange -BTiting of L.-Egn. perf. pass, 
part. (Gardiner), 21, 144 (14). 
ln-(i)t-J. pers. n.. ‘He who brings his father’ (Dakin), 
24, 192, n. 13. 

’/«-«•/, serpent deity connected with Nehebkau, per- 
haps misunderstanding of ’In-di-f (Shorter), 
21. 43 f. 48. 

In-hrt, orig. a meteorite (Wainwright), 19, 47. 
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Iniic). ‘mattins’ for roofing (Glanville). 14, 298 f. 

tj' int p; 's. 'Valley of the Cedar’ in the Fa\'j’um 
' (Vikentiev), 17, 76 f , ; 'Valley of the Pine’ in 
the Lebanon (Gardiner). 19, 128. 

7 met, pers. n. (Miller). 23, 4, n. 9. 

ii/r, perhaps some kind of receptacle (Blackman), 

12, 183, n. 7 ; plates as receptacles or measures 
of r^s-cakcs (Cerny), 23, 61, n. 1. 

Ink-tnvy. 'Embracing-the-two-lands', fortress pos- 
sibly at Sarrat el-Gharb (Gardiner). 3, 190. 

Ink Ir-l St. literally 'I have I-do-it’ (Gardiner), 20, 
14 f. 

Ind hr-k. 'vouchsafe (accord) thy face’ or ‘favour’ 
(Gardiner). 8, 110. 

Ir, 'describe’, 'say’ (Gunn), 6, 301 f. ; of various 
mathematical operations, 'work out’, ‘take’, 
‘treat’, ‘extract’ (Guim-Peet), 15, 168, n. 2; 
‘cultivate’, ‘tend’ (Blackman), 16, 69 (16); 
with dir. obj. of person, ‘deal with’, ‘act 
against’ (Faulkner), 23, 180; with dat. n, 
‘benefit’, ‘help’ (Gardiner), 9, 21, n. 1 ; with 
dat. and name of feast, ‘ celebrate ’, or perhaps 
‘say’ (Clere), 20, 161 f. (p); with m, perh. 
idiomatic, ‘deal with’, ‘treat’ a person 
(Gunn), 16, 153; Ir n-k sdm, of specially 
urgent injunctions (Gunn), 16, 151 ; active 
participle written (Beet), 11, 341; 

writings of L,-Egn. relative try (ferny-Peet), 

13, 33, n. 1 ; ir(r) n-f, on stela = ‘had it made 
for the deceased’ (Gunn), 23, 2, n. 9; Ir ht r, 
‘smite’ (Fairman), 21, 30, n. 6; ir X {r) sdm, 
in L.Egn, equivalent with nom. subj, of 
iwf r sdm (Gardiner). 16, 220 fi. ; Iryl, in 
20th-Dyn. contract, perhaps prospective ‘(all 
that) I may acquire’ (Cerny-Peet). 13, 33, 
n. 1. 36, n. 30; lir(‘ie). periphrasis marking 
continuous present or relative present action 
(Gardiner-de Buck), 22. 183; iirt(u')-/ sdm, 
‘until he hears’ (Gardiner), 16, 232 ff.; c/. 
(Peet) 11, 338; see also iw 

irl, ‘glance’ (Blackman), 19, 203. 

irt ‘Eye of Re'’, another name for icaze or ‘Eye 
of Horns’, corn-measure (Griffith), 12, 216. 

iry . . ., in phrases for ‘fellow- . . .’ (Gardiner), 22, 
175. 

iryt, written (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 5. 

iry '■nty. ‘myTrh-keeper’, i.e. keeper of drugs (Gar- 
diner), 24, 178. 

Iry-h-nsw, 'Guardian of the King's Placenta’, title 
usually read rh-nsiv (Blackman-Sethe), 3, 
244 f. " ” 

lr{y) sicht-f, ‘that which appertains to his egg’ = 
‘egg-shell’ (Faulkner), 21, 181, n. 5. 

Irhy, ‘Jericho (?)’ (Fairman). 25, 141. 

Irtt, plural = ‘drops of milk’ (Blackman), 19, 201. 

IJil {Jhwiw). place-na! .e (Gardiner), 4, 36. 

ihmt (hind), 'detention’ (Smither), 25, 220. 

Pj-ih-n(y)-Hpy ('Apis-ox’) = Gk. -ave-m (Spiegel- 
berg). 12, 34 fi. 

ihii, of the stars, ‘to darken (?)’ (Faulkner), 10, 99. 

7hy (Ihiey). son of Hathor and her priest (Peet), 6, 
57 ; used of Osiris (Faulkner), 22. 132. 

Uiy with det. (Z, obscure word (Faulkner), 22, 139. 

K 


Is, generic ‘tomb’, specialized ‘burial - chamber’ 
(Winlock). 10, 226 with n. 3. 

is, ‘brain’, see ,'s. 
ist, see st. 

ist, of gangs and crews, perhaps contemptuous (Gunn- 
Gardiner), a, 50, n. 9; not ‘workers’ but 
position akin to guild master's (Lourie), 17, 
63, n. 1. 

ist. math., ‘converting’ into area (Gunn). 12, 132. 
isic, obscure word relating to gods (Shorter), 22, 
166 f. 

ti isbt, probable cuneiform equivalent (Albright), 12, 
189. 

ishmyt (or shmytt), in ‘ marsh- waters ’ (Blackman- 
Peet), 11, 295, n. 1. 

isk, ‘waiting’, perhaps of some phase of burial rites 
(Gardiner), 4. 138. 

isdm-f, past relative hi L.Egn. (Gardiner), 16, 224, 

n. 1. 

isty and pnie. separate plants (Blackman-Peet), 11, 
293, n. 15. 

Ikyies. tribe-name = Hitt. Ahhiyawa (Wain- 
WTight), 25, 150. 
i’H. see H. 

7kn, Mirgissah or Dabnarti (Gardiner), 3. 189; 
(= Acina?) perhaps also = Akm, Meroitio 
province (Griffith), 11, 261. 
ikd. ‘potter (’!)’ (Blackman-Peet). 11, 288. n. 3. 
ikdl(ie). vocalization of (Albright), 23. 2o0. n. 4 (201). 
Ikn, ‘cold (‘:Y, toiIi(?) (Griffith), 12. 209, n. 5. 

{i)gp, connected with igb, ‘pour water’ (Faulkner), 
10. 99; c/. (Wainwright) 20, 144. 

U-ntr n J//0, ‘god’s father of Me'et’ (Blackman), 
5, 25. 

Iti, king in O.-K. annals, perhaps = Ity recorded at 
Hammamat (Gardiner), 3, 145. 

7ty, name of pelju of nome XX and of 

Bubastite river (Gardiner). 5, 249. 258 ^^'ith 
n. 4. 

Itn, writing with sun-disk in place of t (Shorter), 18, 
111; = cuneiform a-ti (Albrieht), 23, 192. 
203, n. 1. 

7tnw-pdu't, ‘Warding-off-the-bows’, Kummah, 
KqfiiiJioy (Gardiner), 3, 188. 
itrt, box used as container for shaicabiis (Cernv), 
23. 188, n. 1. 
itrw Imnty, see mr imnty. 

Itrw </, Canopic arm of Xde, regarded as true Xile 
(Gardiner), 5, 130 with n. 5; cf. 10, 92 
■with n. 1. 

ith ns, ‘pull out (?) the tongue’ (Gardiner), 3, 104. 

it, ‘where?’, ‘which?’ (Griffith), 12, 211, n. 2. 

HI, ‘take’, in effect ‘rob’ (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 2; 
‘to steal’ not in non-literary texts after end 
of Dyn. 19 (Cerny), 23, 186, n. 2; itt laiy hr 
dt-f, ‘he who seizes hastened of himself’, 
obscure phrase (Bennett), 25, 13 (55). 
it in, expression for disorderly movement (Gardiner- 
Sethe). 1, 104, n. 3 ; ‘ move to and fro ’, ‘ waver ’, 
etc., of physical or psychical movement 
(Gardiner), 24, 124 f. 

Hit, an insect (Shorter), 22, 167. 
idt, ‘dew’, metaph. ‘influence’ (Gardiner), 4, 35,n.9. 
k 
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Idh, 'bank’, geometrically ratio of ‘length’ to 
■ breadth’ of a triangle (Gunn-Peet), 15, 173 f. 

m-«, of a slave, ‘in the charge of’, ‘in the possession 
of’ or ‘with’, opp. to nt = ‘belonging to’ 
(GlanviUe), 14, 306; ‘together with’ only of 
persons; of things, 'held by’ (Gunn), 16, 152, 
Jr-<, 'in default (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 7, 

^-n-W idyt-Sssic. see W sdyt n Sty-Mr-n-Pth. 

<t. used of many kinds of rectangular enclosed spaces 
(Gunn-Peet), 15, 168, 

t; P^mssw-mry-’Imn. "The Dwelling-of-Raniesses’ 
= ti <t n Ssu'. 'The-DweUing-of-Sese’ = U p; 
mn, ‘The-DweUing-of-the-Lion’, first station 
on road to Palestine, not biblical Raanises 
(Gardiner), 5, 132. 261 ; perhaps near TeU 
Habwe (Id.), 6, 106 f. ; cf. (XavUle) 10, 25. 
like G,'. ‘abounding in’ (Shorter-Sethe), 11, 78 f. ; 
of heart, ‘be patient’ or ‘be happy’ (Black- 
man-Griffith), 12, 185. n. 2; <; stt. 'at whom 
men tremble greatly’ (Faulkner), 23, 14. 
n h,’sivt nhiv n Imn, title of viceroy of Nubia (?) 
(Gardiner), 7. 110. 

Q~(i)lf(-i), pers. n. = ‘my father is great’ (Gunn), 16, 
1.55, n. 3. 

^!-nhtic. 'Great-of-Victories’, part of name of 
Harnesses II. epithet of Pi-Ra<messe, or, 
alone, as name of latter (Gardiner), 5, 136 f. 
<>'U'. ‘majority’ (Gunn). 12, 130. 

<j'i«.'(t), parts of a boat (Gumi), 6, 299. 

9’', "influence’, disease-causing emanation (Dawson), 
12, 241, n. 3; not a specific disease (Id.), 21, 
39 f. 

lit. 'users of the boomerang’, name applied to 
desert Arabs and to Hyksos (Gunn-Gardiner), 

5, 37. 

<ig, ‘thrash’, perhaps from ‘hoof’ (Blackman), 
22, 43 (25). 

<igs, see ssp <)g8. 

^ynn, perhaps = Cy?i, on road to Palestine (Gardiner), 

6 , 112 . 

«ny, ‘coop up (??)’ (Gardiner), 3, 106. 

<it( spsl, 'Noble Flock’ = human beings (Blackman), 
16. 66 (10 bis). 

<-idy (fem.), 'roU’, same word as <r<; <idy nt dm^, 
‘papj'Tus-roll’ (Gardiner). 22, 182 f. 
probablv ‘club’ carried in chariot (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 172 f. 

<6 m, ‘cling to’ (Gardiner), 9, 15, n. 5. 

<b (in m-<.b), ‘company’, ‘association’ (Gardiner), 9, 
16, n. 5. 

Jir ^bivtn, ‘because of (?) your impurity (?)’ 
(Dunham). 24, 6, n. 6. 

‘6/, ' fagade-stela ’ (Blackman), 10, 199. 

'6'. 'boasting’, writing with two horns (?) (Dawson- 
Peet), 19. 171. 

Sprint, ‘slug’ (Dawson), 18, 151. 

'p-s/y, enuje. large beetle or cockroach, beetle ideo- 
gram to be read so in med. texts (Dawson), 
20, 187. 

‘Sw'eet Clover’, ildilotua officinalis (Dawson), 
20, 41. 

sfa, 'Asiatic (?) of ploughing’, i.e. ‘keeper of 
plough-oxen’ (Griffith), 13, 202. n. 4. 


dnf (also ^tii below?), ‘devourer (?)’, perhaps from 
<m, ‘to swallow’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

<»ir, plant (Blackman-Peet), 11, 293, n. 14. 
fmm, ‘otolith’ of fishes, 'shell’ of slugs (Dawson), 

18, 150 f. 

<m4, ‘prod’ or ‘poke’ someone, ‘poke’ scmething 
into someone (Blackman), 22, 105. 

^rnd, part of chariot (Dawson-Peet). 19. 174. 

<nt, ‘adze’, already- in O.K. (Smith). 19. 1.53. 

<nn, trans. 'bring back' (Gardiner), 9, 21, n. 6. 

<nk, before Aten-name in dates, i)erhaps for hr 
(Gunn), 9. 169, n. 4. 

<nh n ntr, 'oath bv God’ to be read so (Gardiner), 
21, 145 (22). 

(rih n tt hi:!, recipient from Roj'al Table (Gardiner), 
24, 88. n. 5. 

<nh R<. beginning of and abbreviation for Aten’s 
name (Gunn), 9, 172.173 with n. 1. 
^nh-hpru-R!^, prenomen of Akhenaten’s eldest son- 
in-law' (Newberry). 14. 3 ff. 
fntyic, perhaps applied to both frankincense and 
myrrh (Lucas). 23. 28. 

f^nd, name of IXfh nome and of pehu of IVth (Clar- 
diner), 5, 249. 

'ndic, later <nd, later <ntiw, originally ‘ladanum’ 
(Newberry). 15, 94. 

^ndly, god with ‘flail’, name derived from ^tidiv- 
incense (Newberry). 15. 94 ; cf. (Baly) 17, 266. 
«r WTitten ^ (Faulkner). 23. 14. 

'rt, ‘register’ (Clardiner), 19. 26 (10); see also ttvty. 
*-ryi, 'lintel-piece’, ‘lintel’, 'doorway', ‘court of 
justice’ (Gardiner), 4, 147. 

'■rtf with dets. fr and (?), perhaps weapon-case on 
chariot (Dawson-Peet), 19. 172. 

'hi fish = both Lutes niloticus and Schall (D’A. W. 
Thompson). 14, 30. 

'h!-mic, ‘boathook’, ‘pole’ for punting(?) (Gardiner), 

9, 17, n. 10. 

'hiwty, ‘male’ (Cernf-Peet), 13, 34. n. 9. 

'hiivty n Hki, 'Warrior of the Ruler’, military title 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 51. n. 4. 

'h', ‘to wait’ (Blackman). 16, 63 (1); 22. 104; 'h' hr 
(prepn.), ‘to attend to’, but 'h' hr (n.) = ‘be 
indulgent to’ (Blackman), 17, 59 (30); 
'h'r-hit, 'bear with (?)’ (C'emy), 15,248, n. 27. 
'h'-n iu-tn: 's-f, unique construction? (Blackman), 

19, 201. 

'h', ‘quantity’ in general sense, not concrete (Guim), 
12, 130. 

'h'r (1), for e^otop, ‘magazines (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 196, 
n. 13. 

'hy, ‘roasting-birds (?)’ (Griffith), 13, 199; cf. 
(Shorter) 22, 167. 

'hw with unusual det., perhaps of brazier seen from 
above (Miller), 23, 2, n. 3. 

'hm, see 'sm. 

^st, (^rst‘!). ‘Astarte’ (Gimn-Gardiner), 4, 249, n. 4. 
'.st, 'swan (?)’ (Griffith), 13, 198, n. 8. 

's''S, ' gullet ’ (Blackman), 22, 105. 

'sm (later 'hm), ‘endow with divinity’ (Faulkner), 

10. 99 f. 

'sg, ‘misuse (?)’, ‘overlay’, 'hide up’ (Griffith), 12. 
203, n. 1. 
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‘adjust’ perhaps better with det. (‘enter’) in 
transitive use (Griffith), 12, 20(5, n. 1 ; 'A' m, of 
penetrating in sense of understanding (Gunn), 
12, 126; r pr. (1) of entry upon marriage 
(a) of woman, (h) of man, (2) of less regular 
sexual enterprises (Gardiner), 21, 143. 

'A, ‘bread’ = ‘(thieves’) booty’ (Peet), 11, 41. 

^gy, ‘strike a rock’ or ‘upset’ (Griffith), 12, 222, n. 9. 
'<A-ii,metaph. ‘in pure essence' (Gardiner), l,25,n. 9. 
'd, name of a peculiar bolt (?) (Blackman), 19, 204. 
'rf, ‘height’ of a hemisphere or cvlinder (?) (Peet), 
17, 104 f. 

die; Hr hntl pi, ‘administrator of (the vine- 
yard) Praising-Horus-at-the-front-of-heaven ’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 85. 

'rf/, WTong-doing generally; m 'rf/. of perjury (Gunn), 

3, 88, n. 1; ‘falsely’ not ‘shamefuOy’ 
(IJlackman), 22, 44 (31). 

fdr, ‘helper’, hence of supporting pieces on chariot 
(Dawson-Peet), 19, 171. 

-U-, Tvritten out in siutus pronoiainalis of fern, words 
(Gardiner), 4, 35, n. 8. 

W -hwit-linj (?), near Shashotp, perhaps ‘Upper 
Region of Inundation’ (Macadam), 25, 128. 
u'}, 1st sing. dep. pron. written ^ (GlanviUe), 15, 

4, n. 9. 

Wit hnw, ‘inner side’ (Gardiner), 4, 144, n. 1. 

Wit sw : sti-ntr n wit sw, ‘corridor of the sun’s path’ 
i.e. ‘open-air c.’ (Gardiner), 4, 145. 

Wi(w)t-Ifr, ‘Horus-Way’, fortress-towm near Kan- 
tarah (Gardiner), 1, 30, n. 4; Tell Abu Sefah 
(Id.), 6, 115; see also Tl, 

Wiy, ‘The evil-minded (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

•wiht, kind of land (Reisner-Gardiner), 6, 95. 
wihw, utterly obscure word (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

Will, in extended meaning ‘overlook’, ‘ignore’ 
(Gardiner), 3, 89, n. 1; ‘stack (timber)’ 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 289, n. 1. 297, n. 7; 
‘stack’, ‘stow(acargo)’ (Blackman), 16, 63(3); 
‘laj’ aside’ (Id.), 16, 65 (8); cf. 17, 60, n. 1 ; 
wih is m, ‘to place a tomb in’, also ‘to violate’ 
(Gardiner), 22, 173; wiA ip, ‘add cases (or 
instances) (?)’ (Gunn), 12, 124; wih drt hr, 

‘ point out ’, hand being that of those to whom 
indication is made (Gardiner), 22, 182. 

Wih htp-ntr, ‘oblationer’ (Blackman), 5, 24, n. 3. 

W ih-lb-Ri-m-iht and similar 26th-D^-n. names 
(Griffith). 3, 143. 

wihy, ‘corn-jdeld (?),’ portion brought by serf to 
lord (?) (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 3. 
wiht (?), tj-pe of boat (Smith), 19, 152. 
Wiht-R^-m-Pr-Bist. ‘Settlement of Re' in Bubastus’ 
(Gardiner), 5, 259, n. 5. 

ti'ihy, no evidence for booth-det. (Smither), 25, 104. 
wis sceptre, connected with Seth (Wainwright), 20, 
148. 

Widt-mpwt, as masc. pers. n. from Nebty-name of 
Hatshepsut (GlanviUe), 14, 308. 

Widyt n Sty-Mr-n-Pth = ^-n-Widyt-Sssw, fort on 
road to Palestine, perhaps at Katlyah 
(Gardiner), 6, 110; near Pelusium (WeUl). 
21 , 22 . 


ii-h, simplex of winrii, ‘helpless’ or 'hors de combaf 
(Wilson), 17, 213, n. 1. 

Wymn, in Keftiu spell, perhaps Amanos or Haimon 
(Gordon), 18, 67. 

!«', ‘one only’ (Gardiner), 13, 78, n. 2; with noun or 
adj., ‘the only one who is . . .’ (Blackman), 17, 

57 (5). 

W^-n-R<, ‘confidant of Re'’ or perhaps ‘Re' is the 
only one’ (Davies), 9, 152. n. 3; cf. Gunn in 
City of Akhenaten, i, 147, n. 7. 

?«««’ : 'A n u<^w, ‘palace of privaev’ (Blackman), 17, 

58 (17:b 

iv^i, ‘curse’ (Germ'), 15, 249, n. 36. 

ic<b in O.Egn., (a) ‘exercise priestly functions', (b) 
‘enjoy priestly privileges’ (Gunn), 16. 154. 
n. 2 ; in phrase st iL<ht = ‘ unoccupied ' 
(Lefebvre), 25, 219. 

u<b n hit, ‘fore-priest’, front bearer of sacred bark 
(Griffith). 4, 283. 

wPb Shmt, ‘priest of Sakhmet’. a doctor or magician 
of sorts (Gardiner). 24, 173. n. 4. 

u<bt, ‘pure place’ (also u<bt nt pr nfr), ‘embalming 
place’ (Dawson), 13, 41. 

w<f (hiswt nbwt), perhaps abbreviated to (Mac- 
adam), 25, 125. 

W^f-hisict, ‘Curbing-the-countries’, possibly Shalfak 
(Gardiner), 3, 189. 

w<rtiv n tt hki, officer connected with Royal Table in 
M.K. (Gardiner). 24, 88, n. 5. 179. 

wbi-. n pi tvbi, title of deified Amenophis I (Black- 
man), 12, 180, n. 2. 

wbn, ‘flowing spring’, also as name of artesian wells 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5. 41, n. 7; cf. 19, 20. 

Wbn-7tn-n-ih-n-Itn-m-pr-h^y . . . = N.-W. Building 
in Palace at ‘Amamah (Fairman), 21, 138'; 
cf. (Pendlebury) 22, 194. 

wbn-nht, name, or = ‘shining of the (constellation) 
Giant’ (Griffith), 12, 216. 

U'bn-hnmt, ‘well of flowing water’ (Gardiner), 19, 20. 

wpi : nil wpt-sn = ‘who are virgin’ (Faulkner), 22, 
132; wp 'Imntt, ‘open the West’, metaphor 
for death (Faulkner), 22. 136. 

np . . .(?), ‘first day of month’ (Dunham), 24. 5, 
n. 9. 

Wp-ti, ‘Beginning of Earth’, usually extreme S. of 
Ethiopia, sometimes X.M’. of Delta (Gardiner), 
5, 135 with n. 4. 

ivpt, crown of head, including brow, or forehead 
(Blackman), 6, 60; ‘vertex’ not ‘brow’ 
(Dawson), 22, 106. 

upt ; m upt, ‘in lists’, possible cuneiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 234; but cf. (Albright) 
12, 188. 

upt, not uput (‘business’) (Gardiner), 8, 109; wpwt, 
upwii, early pronunciation of (Albright), 23, 
196, n. 5. 

u'pu'iy, ‘messenger’, ‘commissioner’ (in small 
S^wian state) ; wpwiy nsw, ’ king’s messenf^er ’ 
(Steindorff), 25, 31 ff. 

wfi, with personal suffix as obj. ‘support’ (Gardiner), 
16. 22. 

«TOf, ‘thickness’ = ‘reveal’ of a doorway (Gardiner), 
4, 147. 

ten, ‘free’ from obstacle (?) (Gardiner), 9, 17, n. 10. 
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im, ‘leap over’, ‘skip’, ‘neglect’ (Griffith), 12, 
198. n. 11. 

ivn <nh, perhaps of missing the joy of life (Faulkner), 
' 22, 134. 

icn (nvy n pt m Jpt-sirt, ‘Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Kamak’, title frequently but not 
exclusively applied to High Priest of Amun 
(Blackman), 4, 125, n. 8. 

u'n r, high priest at Letopolis (Wainwright), 18, 
6. 160. 

Wn-f-dd-sn, pers. n. ‘He hurries at their bidding’ 
(Dunham), 21, 1.50, n. 1. 

lent, some building dedicated to Thoth (Gardiner), 
11. 2 f. 

Wnu-ty. demon, not connected with god Wnly 
(Faulkner), 23, 176. 

icnm n sbn-ti-f, a consumer of revenues who does not 
touch their source (Reisner-Gunn), 5, 82, n. 1. 

U'nmy{t), ‘the devouring flame’ (Faulkner), 23, 177. 

wnn : pi inin peril. = pi-mi, ‘because’ (Gunn), 16, 
153 ; cf. (Davies-Gardiner), 9, 142, n. 1 ; 
mint lent (im), "what is and may be (yonder)’ 
(Gardiner), 16, 21 ; ten hvf r ir{t)-f, L,-Egn. 
ex, of dem. construction for ‘which he was 
about to do’ (Blackman), 22, 44 (32) ; u-nte-r 
simple adverbial predicate in L.Egn. has 
sense of absolute past (Gardiner), 23, 160. 

Wnntic, possibly nisie-form of K’nf, 'He of the Hare- 
nome’ (Blackman), 5, 33. 

lens, wolf skin (Smith), 19, 154. 

tendw u-ndw, repetition implies ‘a party (just as we 
are) a party’ (Gardiner), 22, 181. 

U'r, ‘ he who is great(er) ’, not in good sense (Faulkner), 

22, 135; early pronunciation of (Albright), 

23, 106, n. 2 ; p/-wr(u') — cuneiform Pa-ue- 
ra{i) (Albright), 23, 196, n. 3. 

Wr-lihie. curved handle ending in ram’s head 
(WainuTight), 20, 152. 

rt, sometimes withdet. goddess, either earth or 
skj’ (XavUle), 4, 229. 

iirm, ‘Nile inundation’, and terwyf, ‘swelling’, from 
stem ynn, root rm (Albright), 6, 92, n. 5. 

zefim m-swf, ‘Renewing Births', ‘Renaissance’ (Peet), 
14, 66 ff. with 68, n. 6. 

U'htnyt : ir n\, of wind, ‘redouble (its furv)’ (Black- 
man), 16, 68 (15). 

udd, fish. Cop. oyooe, Silurus schall (D’A.W. Thomp- 
son). 14, 30; ‘the prickly fish’, Synodonlhis 
Schall (Vikentiev), 17, 67. 

ichi-tbt, ‘length-of-side’ of a pvramid (Gunn), 12, 
134. 

U's, sarcophagus-chamber (?) of pewaraid (Gunn), 12, 
134. 

ir^lr (Osiris), from Libyan root meaning ‘old’ 
(Bates). 2. 207 f.; read st-irt, originally = 
Ladanum-bearing Cistus (Baly), 17. 222. 

Wsr-m!<t-R<-mry-Imn = R^mssiv-hki-Iimie, a town 
of Ramesses III in W. desert (Gardiner). 5, 
134 f. 

tesh, of one whose influence pervades (Faulkner), 

24, 47. 

icsht isk, ‘hall of waiting’ in roval tomb (Gardiner), 
4, 138. 


WsM-Ttn-m-pr-Itn . . .. ‘BroadHall’ = Processional 
Way and Great Hall in Palace at ‘Amamah 
(Fairman). 21, 138. 

■wsht mrkbtl, ‘Chariot-Hall’, name of royal sarco- 
phagus-chamber (Gardiner), 4. 148. 
wstn, ‘extravagance’; cf. m shr n lestn, ‘irrespon- 
sibly (?)’ (Griffith), 12 " 212, n. 1; cf. 13, 
201, n. 5. 

ws! ifiie, ‘feeder of an ox’ (Cemy-Lexa), 15, 249, 
n. 35. 

irs6, ‘Cow’, alluding to Isis (Faulkner), 22. 136. 
jfs6-l-obj.. ‘answer for appearance of’ in court 
(GlanviUe-Frankfort), 14, 305, n. 1 ; ‘protect’ 
(Faulkner), 22, 135. 
ivsbt, ‘charge’ (Peet), 10, 122. n. 8. 

‘jaw'’, hence ‘mouther (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 17, n. 5. 
ugs, ‘to slit open’ fish (Gardiner). 1, 103, n. 16. 
let, ‘covering’, then ‘coffin’ (Winlock). 10. 239, n. 2. 
utyt, ‘shoots’, ‘buds’, or ‘fibres’ of a plant (Dawson), 
20, 42. 

u-tmtrn, ‘ collapse (?) ’ (Blackman-Peet). 11,290. n. 13. 
tetn, trans., ‘force a way into’ (Gardiner), 22, 177. 
m'D, ‘delate’ (Gardiner). 9. 21. n. 4. 
vid, ‘disturb’ etc. (Faulkner), 22. 133; ml {stne), 
‘deal’ (a wound) (Gunn), 6, 301, n, 10. 
u-di, vb. ‘to be well’ with det. (C'emy), 15, 

250. n. 49. 

pi-[tvfb]-n-sms-n-pi-’Itn, a storehouse at ‘Amarnah 
(Fairman), 21, 139. 

ied!{t), in a general sense ‘amulet’ (Gardiner), 22, 
179. 

u-d<yt, ‘fresh-water mussel’ (Dawson), 18. 153 f. 
udb, technical term in connexion with offerings, 
‘diversion’ (Gardiner). 24. 86 ff.; with J” to 
be read udb rd (Clere), 25, 215 f. 
udb t, ‘give a helping hand (?)’ (Blackman), 10, 
199, n. 1; ‘desist’, ‘compose oneself’ (Id.), 
22, 39 (13). 

6;, ‘break into pieces’, ‘lay foundation’, ‘demolish’, 
etc. and kindred words (Vikentiev), 17, 68 f. 
Bi n a divinity (Blackman), 5. 27 f. 

Bi n Gb. a divinity (Blackman). 5. 27, n. 13. 

Bi hr hit, later Bh, spellings of ‘Buchis’ (Fairman), 
17, 228. 

bi dm<, panther skin or perhaps a long robe (Smith), 
19, 154 ff. 

biy ‘foot-ewer’ to be read so. not by (Blackman), 21, 
3, n. 7 ; cf. 5, 119. 

Btbi (god), usually written with white crown 
(Faulkner), 22, 139. 

bik im, prob. not used in O.K. between equals 
(Gardiner), 13, 76, n. 1. 

bikw and r-'-bikie, used of king's tomb (Cernv), 15, 
248, n. 28. 249, n. 33. 

Bit, uncertain foreign locality (Gardiner), 4, 36 f. 
bh, ordinary metals in contradistinction to noble 
metals (Sethe). 1, 234, n. 2: ‘iron’, meteoric 
origin accounts for other meanings, e.g. 
marvel ; doubtful if = ‘copper’ (Wain- 
wright), 18, 6 ff. 

Bine, ‘Mineral-country’, probably not general but 
= peninsula of Sinai (Gardiner), 4, 36. 
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Mi-n-pt, later expression for ‘iron' = feemne (Wain- 
wright), 18, 15. 

6i/(?)-nfrf, ‘hard copper’, whence fcikpcoT (Gardiner- 
Gunn), 4, 36. 

by, can for feet-ablutions (Blackman), 5, 119; to be 
read hiy (Id.). 21, 3. n. 7. 

{bln dpt r-f], ‘taste of whose mouth is bad’, referring 
to smell of mother’s milk (Shiah), 24, 127. 

6r, ‘accept (?)’, ‘obey (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 213. 218,n.l. 
bw (neg.) : bw hprt, equivalent of n sdmt-f con- 

struction (Gardiner), 14, 11. 
bivpii'yif, anticipation of Cop. 3rd. plur. in indef. use 
(Peet), 11, 338. 

bw-nb, early pronunciation reconstructed from 
cuneiform (Albright). 23, 197 with n. 2. 
bicit, ‘playing-field (?) ’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 285, 
n. 7 ; ‘covert’ (Blackman), 16, 70 (19). 
BwTcnn. district of Thebes with local Amun (Black- 
man), 11, 251, n. 10.^ 
hht, ‘source’, written ihh, q.v. 

hht, herb Inula graveohns, related to Fleabane 
(Dawson), 20, 46, 

6n ; bn sw, ‘he is not’ (= M.-Egn, *nn siv). whOe 
mn = "there is nothing’ (Cerny), 15, 250, 
n, 44; with sdwf in oaths and promises, 
invariably future (ferny), 23, 188, 
bnw bird, enables deceased's soul to reach next 
world in safety (Shorter), 21, 173, n, 1; 
a heron (Ardea cinerea. or allied species) 
(Dawson), 22, 107, 

bnbn, ‘become erect’, perhaps etymologically con- 
nected with ‘pyraniidion’ (Faulkner), 23, 175. 
bnf = icdd, ‘gall’ (Dawson), 19, 136, 
bns, ‘door-jamb’ or ‘ door-post ’ (Gardiner), 4, 146 f.; 
m bnSic, possible cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gadd), 11, 238; (Albright) 12, 189, 
hntyt (fern, nisbe of *bnt ‘breast’), ‘with shapely 
breasts’ (Blackman), 22, 41 (19), 

Bndhr, Keftiu name, parallels in CiUcia Tracheia 
(Wainwright), 17, 31 fi, 

br, common grey mullet, Cop, qop;, Ar. buri {D'-4, W. 

Thompson), 14, 27, 

bj<t-f, phonetic spelling of L,-Egn, form of Un&Tcj ? 

(Gardiner), 16, 230. 

Brw. see 2Inc. 

Brst, prob. variant name of goddess Bfsi (Gardiner), 
5, 258 ; cf. 19, 128. 

hrt:m brt. "bv corvee' or "bv agreement’ (Griffith). 
13. 200, n, 10, 

bnn. ‘fan’ in X.K. (Blackman), 19, 202. 
bh (det. A) = 'tan' (?), not same as bh (det. =^) 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 288, n, 6. 
bhnw, mav be identical with bhnt, ‘knife" (Faulkner), 
24^ 50, 

Bhdt. name of a Delta town, then of Edfu (Gardiner), 
5, 223, n, 1. 

p,'-bhn-n-3Ir-n-Pi}i-htpu--hr-2I;^t. perhaps = pt-bhn- 
n-hln-mi'-t-R’-ti . . . fort on road to Pales- 
tine (Gardiner), 6, 111. 
bhnw, ‘castle’, ‘citadel’ (Gardiner), 5, 187. 

Bh, see Bi hr hit. 

bs, ‘introduce’, 3ae inf. (Peet), 10, 121. n. 6. 


bs fish, Petrocephalus bane (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 30. 

bkft, ‘pith’ of a rush (Dawson), 22, 107. 
bt, prob. with skin-det., part of chariot (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 171. 

Bt or Bd, a god (Xaville), 2, 45. 

Bt in Pap. d'Orbiney. corruption of Bitii, first king 
of Eg. (Vikentiev), 17, 72. 
bts : msic bti, ‘children of revolt’, assuming confusion 
of bds and bst (Faulkner), 23, 177. 

Bd, see Bt. 

bdn, ‘stare’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 6. 

pt, ‘heaven’, of canopy shaped like heaven-sign 
(Blackman), 22. 37 f. (11). 
pi, def. art., tends to be omitted before noun 
beginning with p (Gardiner), 4, 139, n. 1. 
p! icnn. see tain. 

piyf sdin, ‘that he should hear’ (Gunn), 16. 153. 
pi, ‘to be primaeval (?)’ related to piiv (Faulkner). 
24, 46 f. 

j>;t, not piict, ‘antiquity’ and ‘a kind of loaf’ 
(Gardiner), 8. 109. 

pnityiv, ‘substance (?)’ perhaps same as 
(Faulkner), 24, 49. 
ptift, see nukt. 

pis, ‘tread in (seed)’ (Gardiner). 3, 100, n. 1. 
pw: math, formula A pw (Glanville). 13. 237. 

Pwrm, pers. n., perhaps Libyan, perhaps = cunei- 
form Puayama (Spiegelbera), 15, 80. 81 with 

n. 3. 

Pp, names formed with (Spiegelberg), 16, 74, n. 2. 
pfswni, ‘what strength?’ (Gunn). 12, 136. 
pntyt, ‘cataract’, ‘vortex’ or the like (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7. 
pH if, see isty. 

Pnrt, Keftiu name, parallels in Cilicia (Wainwright), 
17, 36 f. 

pr, most often becomes pi- in construct, sometimes 
retains -r perhaps owing to proximity of 'ain 
(Gardiner). 5. 138;‘commereial house’, ‘firm’ 
(Blackman-Peet). 11, 288. n. 13; perhaps = 
‘place of business’, ‘shop’ (Blackman), 12. 
183, n. 4 ; p; pr, possible cuneiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 238; but cf. (Albright) 12, 
189; nh(t) pr written idif pt (Clardiner), 19. 30. 
Pr-lnc, locality on W. border of Delta, not to lie 
read Pr-ir-sps (Gardiner), 5, 259, n. 3. 
Pr-Itn-m-Iht-Itn, ‘House of the Aten’ = larger 
‘Amarnah temple (Fairman), 21, 137. 

Pr-ti, normally only of living Pharaoh (C'erny-Peet). 
13. 38 with n. 2. 

pr-tiih, ‘House of Life’, place where medical and 
religious books were uritten, not a training- 
college or University (Clardiner). 24. 157 ff. 
Pr-t-nht, a towTi between Sohag and Kom Ishgaw 
(Clardiner). 24, 175. 

pr-’-nh-lric, connected with ritual revival of a god 
(Gardiner). 24, 175. 

Pr-]\ .sr-miU-Rt-mry-Itnu, probably mod. Ramsis 
(Gardiner), 5, 130. 


According to a 5IS. n. in the late Prof. Feet’s copy Bw-knn-twf is to be read. 
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Pr-Wsr-mt’-t-R'^-Stp-n-R'- (also without pr), Tariant 
of name of Delta Residence (Gardiner), 5, 197. 

Pr-Brst. prob. variant of Pr-Bist, Bubastus (Gar- 
diner), 5, 258; = Belbeis (XaviUe), 10, 31; 
but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 95; 19, 128. 

pr-mlit, "library’ of a temple (Gardiner), 24, 177 
with n. 2. 

pr nhu\ "House of Gold’, name of royal sarcophagus- 
chamber (Carter-Gardiner), 4, 139. 

Pr-R«. district ofDakhlah Oasis (Gardiner), 19,52(6-7). 

P r-R'-mssw-mry-Imn, Delta Residence of the Ram- 
essides, at or near Pelusium (Gardiner), 5, 
127 ff. 179 fi. 242 ff.; at Kantarah (Naville), 
10, 18 ff. ; cf. (Gardiner) 10, 88ff. ; but = Tanis 
(Id.), 19, 122 ff. ; cf. arguments for palace at 
Kantlr (Newberry), 25, 120 f. 

Pr-R^mssw-mry-lmn, name of town of Abu Simbel 
(Gardiner), 5, 133, 271. 

Pr-R(m.s»ic-tnry-’Imn, town at "Amarah West (Fair- 
man), 25, 142. 

Pr-R<m.sm-hk!-lu-nw nhtiv). Delta Residence of 
Ramessides, with substitution of Ramesses 
Ill’s predicate (Gardiner), 5, 136. 192. 194 f. 

Pr-R(mssK-hki-’Iii-nw-(i-nhiic, unidentified place in 
Lower Nubia (Gardiner), 5, 134. 

Pr-R^mssw-hki-hmw (<.iv.s.) m pr PtJi, possibly 
temple of Ptah built by Ramesses II in Delta 
Residence (Gardiner), 5, 195. 

Pr-R’-mssic-kks-Iu’nw (r.u'.s.) mpr 8th, temple of Seth 
in Delta Residence (Gardiner), 5, 196. 

Pr-h<y-n-p!-’Itn . . ., ‘House of Rejoicing’ = concrete 
platforms E. of 2nd pylon in larger ‘Amamah 
temple; may also be general name of whole 
of ‘official’ palace (Fairman), 21, 137 f. 

Pr-ffuihr, "House of Ilathor’ in Delta (Gardiner), 
5, 186, n. 3. 

pr hniv, house of obscure god or shrine of bark of 
Sokar (Faulkner), 22, 137. 

pr-hd, lit. ‘treasurj’’, often = ‘storehouse ’(Gardiner), 
4, 143. 

pr-n-sU, ‘portable chest’ (Peet -Gardiner), ll,40,n. 1. 

Pr-Si'k (?), unknown place-name (Gardiner), 3, 107. 

pr-twt, ‘statue-house" = serdab (Blackman), 3, 254. 

Pr-Tm, ‘Pithom’ = Heroonpolis = TeU er-Retabah 
(Gardiner), 5, 128. 267 ff.; Tell el-Maskhutah 
(Naville), 10, 32 ff. ; but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 
95. 96 with n. 1. 

pr-diat, ‘House of the Morning’, king’s toilet- 
chamber (Blackman), 5, 148 ff. ; not neces- 
sarily only in temple (Gardiner), 24, 84. 

pryt, ‘houses’ (Gardiner), 6, 197, n. 2. 

pr, with old perf., "to turn out . . .’ (Gardiner), 9, 
12, n. 5; of Buchis-buUs = ‘be born’ 
(Fairman), 16, 241. 

pryw, written perhaps because -ryw here 

sounded like plural of r (Gunn), 19, 105. 

pryt, det. by "going forth in dangerous situations' 
(Polotsky), 16. 198 (20). 

prw, "excess’, "surplus’ (Gardiner), 9, 19, n. 5; 
‘inequality’ {Id.), 9, 20, n. 5. 


pr-m-ws, height of p\-ramid (Gunn). 12. 134. 
pri hnc in sdmtyfy form (Clere). 25. 216. 
prt Sti, ‘hairy fruit" of sacred tree of Heracleopolitan 
nome, variously determined (Vikentiev), 17, 
75. 

prs,Cop. nn^, minium (red oxide of lead) (Dawson), 
21. 39; cf. 20, 188. 

Pht, country "Palestine’, not Persia (Steindorff), 
25. 32. 

plin (Meroitic), p-mr-sn (dem.), Xeouivis, high priest 
(Griffith), 3, 28. 

ph (r‘i) pt, ‘die (?)’ (Peet). 10. 122, n. 5. 
phw, of a nome, may be connected with places out- 
side nome (Gardiner), 5. 248 f. 
phicy : ntyiv m phwy. "those at the back", i.e. ‘slaves’ 
(Gardiner), 1, 35, n. 6 ; phicy n p; pr, servants" 
quarters or harim (GlanvQle). 14, 301 ; 
phicy n. ex. of L.-Egn.pA n, ‘behind’ (Daw- 
son-Peet). 19. 174. 

Phi. Rom. Pella (Albright-Rowe), 14, 286. n. 2. 
phdt, ‘log’ from phd, ‘to out up’ (Peet), 17, 158. 
ph/ mist (?). ‘vent one's spleen (upon) (?"')’ (Cemy), 
15, 248, n. 24. 

phph, of thunderclaps or lashing of waves (Griffith), 
12, 200, n. 6. 

phr, ‘ unroll ’ a book (Blackman), 22, 106. 
phr-lh, name of some cult-object (?) (Gardiner), 1, 
105, n. 4. 

phr 11 nhw, meaning unknown (Faulkner), 23, 
14. 

phr h/ybt, ‘turning of the shadow’, of noon-tide 
(Faulkner), 23, 176.^ 
ps, very large kind of loaf (Cernf), 23, 61. 
pss, ‘exert effort’, ‘strive to cope with’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7. 

psst-f, ‘his province’ or ‘what is due to him’ (Peet), 
18, 120. 

psd(w), ‘nine’, in cuneiform pisid (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236; cf. (Albright) 12, 188 f. 
psdt, personified as one woman (Gunn), 19, 105; 
psdt iniyt dicit, perhaps referring to wooden 
statues of deities in royal hypogea (Carter- 
Gardiner). 4, 139. 

ps, ‘piece’ of ivory (Gardiner), 3, 195. 
pss, miswriting as if pin (Blackman), 21, 9, n. 6. 
pkr, tree at Abydos and its festival (Blackman), 4, 
123, n. 2 ; M.-K. uHting without -r (Dakin), 
24, 191, n. 5. 

pggt, kind of slug or snail (Dawson), 18. 151. 
ptri, canal or river-arm celebrated for t.-p-fish 
(Gardiner). 5, 188, n. 6. 

pds n miwd, possible cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gacld), 11, 235; but cf. (Albright) 12. 188. 
pdswt nt s, region about Lake Mareotis (Gardiner), 
1, 29, n. 8 with 106. 

pd <hc, name of bent double staff, ideogram (?) in rs, 
possibly connected with idea of resurrection ( ? ) 
(Gardiner), 4, 206. 

fii, ‘carry’, hence ‘weigh’ (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 
pi xnr, ‘stone-carrier", prob. wooden stretcher 
(Peet), 11, 41, n. 3.1 


' But see Id., Tomb Robberies, 160. 
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py{i), collective, ‘carrving-personnel’ (Blackman). 

12, 182, n. 3. 
pk, see fk. 

fn, ‘be weak’ of heart = ‘be angrv’ (Bennett), 25, 
12 (19). 

fk, figurative, ‘raze’, ‘sweep off’ (Naville), 2. 200; 
•be wasted (?)’, possibly old pk, ‘be shorn’ 
(Gardiner), 3. 102. 

fkty. kind of priest, identified with Shu (Gardiner), 
24. 169, n. 1. 
fJw, see ifd. 

fdk, ‘sunder’, ‘divide’, and of parting of petitioner 
and judge (Gardiner), 9, 12, n. 12 ; 'sundered’, 
i.e. um-eliable (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 6. 

OT, after vb. of saying, ‘namely’, developed in Cop. 
into US'! : ii'se, i.e. m kl n (Gardiner), 5, 
190. n. 4; m (or n), ‘namely’ after in f etc., 
‘said he’, probably a disguised form of agen- 
tial hi (Faulkner), 21, 1S5; of equivalence, 
an exception to normal use after unde- 
termined noun (Blackman), 22, 39, n. 3: in- 
troducing popular saj-ing ‘on-the-principle- 
that’ (Griffith), 13, 197, n. 1; m msdd, 
‘however unwillingly (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 1.5, 
n. 7 ; m can = 'from’ (in place of r-ss^-m) in 
L.Egn. (Peet), 11, 73 with n. 8; m, ‘together 
with’, ‘accompanied by’ (of persons of 
lesser importance) (Smither), 25, 166 ff. ; 
‘with’ in sense of ‘having’ (Gunn), 25, 168 f. 
m, following verb-form in M.Egn. = enclitic par- 
ticle, not interrogative (Gunn), 12, 130. 
m, ‘nor{?)’ or mistake for hn (Blackman-Peet), 11, 
292, n. 7. 

mity, two shafts of heron’s crest (Dawson), 22, 107. 
mil dar (m) <h. title (Fairman). 20, 4 (D, b). 
nay, ‘seed’ (Blackman), 10, 194. 
m!(, trans., (1) ‘direct’, (2) ‘dispatch’, (3) ‘throw out 
(a rope)’ (Blackman), 17, 59 (31). 
m,’<-hrw, unusual writing (Blackman), 5, 27. n. 2; 
anticipatory, not always ‘deceased’ (Win- 
lock), 10, 269, n. 4; written simply or 
P in late texts (Spiegelberg), 15, 80, n. 3. 
82, n. 8. 

m!dw X, <d! Y, in announcements of juridical 
verdicts (Gardiner), 19, 26 (9). 
miUic. ‘one justified’ (Blackman). 4, 124, n. 2. 

stressed in inscrr. of Amenophis Ill’s reign 
(Glanville), 15, 5. 

, not goddess but god (Blackman), 23, 149, n. 1. 
m;’-!, linen (Smith), 19, 153. 
mncy. ninct, ‘sorrow ('/)’ (Faulkner). 22, 137 f. 
mild, perhaps = niiwty, ‘testicles’ (Dawson), 19, 
135. 

mnd, perhaps ‘rule’, ‘measuring-rod’ (Dunham), 
24. 4. n. 14. 

mfwt {cf. JULOYJ. ‘island’), ‘new land’ deposited bv 
Xile (Griffith). 12. 196, n. 4. 
mnrd, for mihir. ‘marking of rffidhm by the hands’? 
(Vikentiev), 17, 79; but cf. (Dawson-Peet) 
19, 171. 

M;fdt, probably cat-goddess, not mongoose (Gar- 
diner). 24, 89 f. 


wnm (reduplicated from mu), ‘to see’ (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 169. 

mshdt, prob. = msht, ‘gateway’ (Fairman), 20, 3 (s). 
msst, ‘a knee-length skirt or apron’ (Smith), 19, 
15411. 

mskl (cf. pikt). rigid heavenly ladder, opp. to kis 
(Wainwright). 18, 168. 

m.’tt, ‘mandrake’ perhaps extended to become a 
generic term (Dawson). 19, 133 ff. 137. 

Mitt, goddess (Dawson). 19, 133. 
mi. ‘as though’, ‘as if’ (Blackman), 16, 69 (16). 
m mitt, beginning clause seems un-Egyptian (Gar- 
diner), 6, 194, n. 2. 

mii, O.-Egn. form of enclitic reinforcing impve. 
(Faulkner). 16, 171 f. 

Min ty, cat-headed mummiform divinity (Blackman), 
5, 34, nn. 7. 8. 

21 yt nt h.sM, ‘Cat of Lapis Lazuli’ connected with 
mummification ceremonies (Blackman), 5. 34. 
2Iitm (and later varr.), ‘Anibah (Gardiner), 3. 191. 
m<iiid Hnty-Hm, personified ‘Throwing Sticks of 
H.' (Wainwright), 18, 162. 
m<ndt. bark, also ending -did and -dyt (Clere), 20, 
162 (r). 

mi^h^yt. private tomb, e.sp. of cenotaphs in Abvdos 
(Winloek), 10, 226. 

mw.miv bin, ‘bad waters’ at cataract (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7 ; mw pic (?) n. ‘it is the 
dominion of . . .’ (Gardiner). 3, 103. 

})! mw n pi ‘Waters of the Sun’, Bubastite 
branch of Nile (Gardiner). 5. 257 ff. (cf. 197 f.) ; 
cf. 10, 92; but = Tanitio branch (Id.), 19, 
125. 

pi miv n Hid-ti<rt. ‘waters of Avaris’= easternmost 
channel of Nile (Gardiner), 10, 92 ; = Tanitic 
branch (Id.), 19, 125. 

mid : lr(tyn midf('s), when not desirable to give 
mother’s name (Gunn), 16, 155, n. 4. 
mfk(i)t, ‘turquoise’, prob. of glossy black hair 
(Faulkner), 22, 140. 

mm. ‘transport (cattle) across the river’ (Polotsky), 
16, 197 (15). 

mm, prob. Nubian word, name of drug from plant of 

genus Ammi (Dawson). 21, 37 f. 

mn, ‘there is nothing’ while bn sw = ‘he is not’ 

(Cerny), 15, 250, n. 44. 
mnt, ‘rind’ of a fruit (Dawson), 20. 45. 

2Ini (Menes), ‘steadfast’ from mn ‘be stable, re- 
main’ (Albright), 6, 89 : = ‘pilot’ as title of 
first King (Vikentiev), 17, 70. 
ti mniid U ar-miH-Ri-stp-n-Ri^, possibly the harbour 
of Pi-Ra'messe (Gardiner), 5, 260. 

2In(n)ics. ethnical name (of Asia 51inor) coim. with 
Retenu and Keftiu (Davies). 20, 190. 
mnhw, ‘butcher’, of executioners who serve Osiris 
(Faulkner). 23, 176. 
mnat, ‘yellow ochre’ (Dawson). 20, 188. 
mntit, ‘pottery vessel’ (Gardiner), 16. 21. 
Mntir-mhyt, crvptogram so to be read (Smither), 
25, 168, n. 1. 

21ntw m tiwy. epithet applied to Ramesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 187, n. 8. 
mndt, ‘cheeks’ (Dawson), 12. 141. 
mndm, basket for fruit (Gardiner), 9, 13, n. 3. 
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nir, ‘p\Tamid’, not simply ‘King’s tomb’ (Winloek), 
■^10, 225 f. 

nir imnty, jaerhaps same as itrw imnty. and perhaps 
Canopic arm of Xile (Gardiner), 5, 130 f. ; cf. 
271. 

p-mr-hi, see plm. 

mrt, a musician-priestess (Blackman), 7, 8f. 

J/rt, goddess, protectress of gullet, hence identified 
with it (Blackman), 22, 105. 

Mr-ic(y)-s{y) (?), pers. n., ‘How beloved is she! (?)’ 
(Dakin), 24, 192, n. 17. 

Jlri-n-Pth, contains perfecti-ve relative form (Al- 
bright), 23, 192, n. 3. 

Mry-’Imti (Gk. Miayyaw) — cuneiform May-Amdna 
(Albright), 23, 192. 

mry n-hi, perhaps ‘is . . . desirable to you?' (Dun- 
ham), 24, 5, n. 11. 6, n. 12. 

= cuneiform Mn-i-re-ya (Albright), 23, 192. 
Mryt-’Itn = cuneiform Maya-ati (Albright), 23. 191 f. 
tnnd. writings with \ and (Smither), 25, 159, n. 2. 
mri, of a boat, ‘to ground’ (Gardiner), 9, 17, n. 10. 
ynnjt, ‘quay’, hence pair of lines giving ‘height’ of 
triangle, etc. (Gunn), 12, 133; (Gunn-Peet) 
15, 173 f. 

Alric, nho Erie, Old Cop. nepoq'e, ‘Meroe’ (Clriffith), 
4. 169 f. 

21 rid, leading deitv of temple of Kalabshah, Gk. 

MaviovXi; (Griffith), 15, 71 ff. 
inrht. ‘Kilometer (?)', elsewhere ‘clock’ (Blackman- 
Griffith), 3, 204, n. 2; measuring-instrument 
somewhat similar to groma (Lyons), 12, 244; 
sighting instrument (Sloley), 17, 169 f. 
hirklil. see usht mrklti. 

mk, ‘fill’, in various senses (Gunn), 3, 283 ff. ; ‘hold 
in one’s hand’, also ‘arrest’ (NaviUe), 2, 200; 
‘compensate’ (Gardiner), 22, 181; mh m 
(un-Egj’ptian), of ‘adhesion’ to a treaty 
(Gardiner), 6, 190; mb, m drw. of finishing 
reliefs in colour (Gardiner), 4, 137, n. 1 ; mb r, 
‘begin’ (Blackman), 12, 177, n. 17. 
p! mb-ib = cuneiform pamahd (Albright), 23, 200, 
n. 4. 

mh-<, word for ‘cubit’ to be read so (Guim-Peet), 
15, 171, n. 3. 

mht hr, hardly ‘thousandth part’ (Gunn), 3, 285. 
2Ib, place-name, near Abu Simbel (Griffith), 4, 172. 
nihit, ‘place of toll’, ‘customs house’ between Lower 
and Upper Egypt (Blackman), 16, 266. 
21hnt-lrty, reading (Blackman), 5, 122, n. 1 ; god of 
Letopolis (Wainwright), 18, 164 ff. 
mhrm, ‘dockyard (?)’ (Griffith). 12, 202, n. 2. 
msl, intrans., ‘be bom’ (Peet), 1, 209 ff.; but c/. 
(Blackman), 11, 348; in O.-K. annals refers 
to making of statues, not to birth of kings or 
divine ‘birthdays’ (Sethe), 1, 234 f.; (Gar- 
diner) 3, 145; used for ‘carve’ (Gardiner), 
4, 2 with n. 1. 

ms hr, ‘tomb-maker (??)’ (Peet), 2. 206, n. 1. 
?(?s+noun, ‘young X’ (Blackman), 19, 203. 
msic, with unusual det. perhaps = hierat. n (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 251. 

2Isy, nickname of king Amenmose (Cemy), 15, 255. 
Jis, tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Hasa’ (Wainwright), 25, 
149. 


mswk, kind of loaf (Smither). 25, 166. n. 1. 
msbb, ‘deal (with)’? (Polotsky), 16. 198 (22). 
msbb {sniv ?), with ref. to displacement of hair 
(Faulkner), 22. 138. 

mshnt, ‘bearing-stool’ (Blackman). 22. 106. 
mshtyw, constellation ‘adze' = Great Bear (Wain- 
wright). 18, 11.163; 19, 45. 
mss, ‘tunic’, ‘shirt’ (Blackman), 11. 2.50, n. 8. 
mskr, ‘leather’, not ‘couch’ (Gunn). 16, 148. 
msdif, ‘hated one', i.e. ‘rival’ (Blackman), 16, 71 
(21) ; fern, msddt {Id.). 22. 43 f. (30). 
msdt. perhaps for msdmt. apparently a stone, not 
‘antimony’ (Gardiner). 4, 37 with n. 8. 
mi<f, might be ‘driven mad’ but perhaps ‘gaspinu’ 
(Griffith), 12, 203, n. 3. 

2Jsws, short writing 21 (Gardiner), 19, 23. 
mkl, ‘protect’, written with same dets. as nikt, 
■place’, in word-play (Faulkner), 24. 51. 
mkl hid, used of what is property- of the gods, and 
so tabu (de Buck), 23, 160; indicates protec- 
tion against external interference (Gardiner), 
22, 178; cf. (Bennett) 25, 13 (43). 
mkti, obscure epithet of Osiris (Faulkner), 22, 140. 
mktr (mgdr). Semitic V'TJD (‘tower’), gayStuAdj, 
Cop. Ai.eS'Tok : xuciToX (Gardiner), 6, 107 ff. ; 
cf. 10, 89 f. 

pi-mktr-n-2In-m)<-t-E^, ‘Migdol’, ‘Magdolo’, prob. 

at Tell el-Her (Gardiner), 6. 107-9. 
pi-mktr-n-Sty-21r-n-Pth-mry-)ni-Sth. name of ‘Mig- 
dol’ at Tell el-Her (Gardiner), 6, 109 f. 
mg, ‘skirmisher (?)’. perhaps a Xubian word (Gunn- 
Gardiner). 5, 50, n. 6. 

mgspic, ‘crates’. Sem. parallels (Blackman), 22. 104. 
mgdr-7i-R<mssiv-hkr-’Iu'nic. name of ‘Migdol’ at Tell 
el-Her (Gardiner), 6, 110. 

mt, masc.. dem. inty, ‘the deep’, cf. axto (m.), iatio 
(f.) (Griffith), 12. 203, n. 2. 
mty, ‘regular’, ‘normal’, almost ‘traditional’ (Gar- 
diner), 6. 189, n. 4. 

mtic; carrying on vetitive (Griffith), 12, 199, n. 6; 
mtivf, see hn^ 7itf sdm. 

mtwhr, title or name of employment (Gardiner), 19, 
27 (17). 

mtn, ‘inscribed’, used of royal child at birth (Black- 
man), 13, 191 f. 

2Itn, Mitanni, nearly aU occurrences under Tuth- 
mosis III (Albright-Rowe), 14, 282. 
mtr : wd mtr, ‘witness-stela’ in land-measurement 
(Berger), 20, 54. 

mtr, uncertain whether same as word for ‘ testimonj’ ’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 175. 

mt{r)t, mt(y)t, ‘testimony’, inM.Egn. (C'lere), 24, 242. 
mtim, ‘a veil’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 2. 
mtt, unknown word (Dawson-Peet), 19, 173. 
mdw {mudiv ?), not 3ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110; mdw 
m, ‘dispute’, ‘find fault with’ (Cemy-Peet), 
13, 35, n. 24; ‘speak against’ (Gardiner), 13, 
77 with n. 1; cf. (Blackman) 16, 63 (2); 
12, 182, n. 5; ’speak about’ (Dunham), 24, 
5, n. 2. 

mdic, like mdt, ‘plea’ (Blackman), 17, 59 (32). 
mdiv ki hd, O.-K. priestly title (Wainwright), 21, 
159, nn. 3. 4. 
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mdn, ‘markings’ (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 8. 
md(w), ‘ten’, in cuneiform mutu (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 
mdt, ‘depth’ horizontally (Gardiner), 4, 138. 
mdt, an oil connected with fresh m\Trh (Lucas), 
23, 31. 

jl/&y, in non-ethnic sense = ‘policeman’ (Gardiner), 

3, lOo; (Gunn-Gardiner) 5. 47, n. 2. 
mdh, later mdh. no evidence for meaning ‘girdle’ 
and not = dem. mdh , Cop. etc. ; ts mdh, 

‘tie on fillet’ perhaps connected with dis- 
continuance of side-lock (Gunn). 25, 218 f. 
mdtft, chisel of hti (WainwTight), 18, 7, n. 1. 

71 (prepn.), after ivih, perhaps = ‘on’ (Glanville), 
14, 301; in n dt, WTitten like 7in, temp. 
Tuthmosis IV (Shorter- Blackman), 18, 111; 
of disadvantage, ‘from’ after ssp and 
perhaps nh/ii (Peet), 20, 119. 
n sdm-n-f with gemination, possibly expressing 
‘not go on doing’ something (Blackman), 16, 
66 (9). 

71 for In. as (a) interrogative, (6) emphatic particle, 
(c) expressing agent (Cerny-Peet), 13, 35, 
n. 20. 

•nymvt, as title of a priest of Etarshef in Heracleopolis 
(Blackman), 11, 213 ff.; cf. 10. 196. n. 4. 
nt, primarily ‘being’, then ‘fact’ (Gunn), 12, 129. 
Nt-ibdw-S/t-WpivJid, probably a double name 
(Dakin), 24, 193, n. 8. 

‘ordinance’, ‘prescription’, ‘arrangement’ 
(Gardiner), 6, 186, n. 5. 

m n, not in non-literary texts after end of Dra. 19 
(Cerny), 23, 186, n. 2. 

Nsy-R^nusiv-mry-Imn, probably = N 

stp-n-R(, a place where Sethos II had vine- 
yards (Gardiner), 5, 189. 

7i!ns, ‘jojdul’, early ex. of predicative adj. intro- 
duced by Cop. iti.- ? (Gardiner), 14, 11. 
X-ir-f, ‘He (or ‘it’) is not bound’, name of a quarter 
of Heracleopolis Magna (Blackman), 3, 204 ff. 
ni, ‘javeUn’ (Dawson-Peet), 19, 171. 
nil, perhaps simply — in O.-Egn. summary writing 
(Gunn), 16, 152, n. 1 ; 24, 128 f. ; cf. (Edel) 
25, 217. 

Xiivt-nt-Bik, Hieracopolis, chief town of 12th E’pper- 
Egn. nome, between Kaw and Abutlg (Hall), 
16, 2. 

niiciy, nisbe-ioim, probably -oTitten ® from similar- 
ity of pronunciation to niu'ty, "two tor\Tis’ 
(Gunn), 19, 106. 

Tnyny, ‘injury (?)’ (Blackman), 5, 28, n. 6. 
nla A hnt B (math.), ‘call forth A out of B’ (Gunn), 
'l2, 124 f. 

ni»w, ‘reckoner’ (Gunn), 12, 125. 
m«, of fields, ‘finest (?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 104; cf. 19, 
21, n. 4. 

Im-s, perhaps of soothing (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

M'r, tree associated with Heracleopolis. perhaps a 
nome-badge (Blackman), 4, 127, n. 1 ; cf. 
(Vikentiev) 17, 76 f. 

n<r, name of certain catfishes (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 28; properly Clarion anguillaris, but also 

L 


HeterobraTtchus longifili.s, sometimes = Syno- 
donthis Schall (Vikentiev). 17, 67. 

X^r-bi-tii, name of founder of Egn. monarch}' 
(Vikentiev), 17, 70. 

M's, ‘valorous’, with hawk det. (Griffith). 12, 199, 
n. 5. 

nw : nnic, ‘not (in due) time ’, ‘untimelv’ (Faulkner), 
22, 133. 

niv M sty-r, ‘time of perfuming the mouth (??)’ 
(Gardiner), 3, 107 ; apparently ‘ breakfast 
time’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5. 46, n. 8. 

MM', unknown, with det. lip, rib, or crescent moon 
(Dawson-Peet), 19, 174. 

met, ‘sky’, various writings (Faulkner). 22, 133. 
nici, most often = ‘coDect’ (Gardiner). 22. 179 f. 
Xivn wr, ‘Great flood’, mummiform divinity, per- 
haps a form of Khnum (Blackman), 5. 30. 
nuh, of bandaging corpse in mummification 
(Faulkner), 22, 133. 

Xtcbiw (also Xwt, etc.). ‘Hunting-Country’, unusual 
sign in writing (Xewberry), 24, 183, n. 3. 
n7idw : irt nwdw, ‘make swingings’ or ‘oscillations’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4; cf. p. 11, n. 7. 
nwdw spsw, ‘precious ointments’ (Gardiner), 4. 
34. n. 3. 

7ib, early pronunciation of (Albright), 23, 196, n. 2. 
p! nb pi dmi. title of deified Amenophis I (Blackman), 
12, 180, n. 2. 

Xb(-i)-pw-Snwsrt, pers. n. to be read so (Blackman), 

21. 1. n. 3. 

Xb-mi<t-R<, has I in first syllable (.Albright). 23, 195. 
Xb-hprw-R’., prenomen of Tut'ankhamun. perhaps 
*Xipkhurureya in Hittite, used of Akhenaten 
(Albright). 23, 194. 

Xb-t, ‘Lord of Bread’, mummiform divinity, per- 
sonification of food-offerings (Blackman), 
5, 33. 

nbt foUd. by dat. + suffi.x abnormal (Gunn), 16, 152, 
n. 1 ; but cf. (Id.) 24, 128 f. 
nb, ‘to model’ (Gunn), 6. 299. 
nbicu:-<nh, ‘gold-amulets (??)’, true nature of objects 
unknown (Dunham), 24, 2. n. 9. 
npnpt, ‘hem’ (Blackman), 22. 40 (17). 
nprt, raised piece of ground w ith flat surface, hence 
‘bank’, ‘bench’, ‘basis’ (Blackman), 5, 122, 
n. 6. 

nphiv, ‘iliac region’ (Dawson), 20, 186. 
nfr, perhaps as opposite of ki, ‘bottom’, ‘level’ 
(Gardiner), 4, 110, n. 1. 

nfr, with meaning ‘necessary’ e.g., in funerary 
formula (Macadam), 25. 125. 
nfr, adv., ‘lawfully’, ‘happily’ (Blackman), 16, 72. 
nfrw, ‘around-level’, ‘innermost chamber’ (Gar- 
diner), 4, 110, n. 1. 140. 143, n. 4; cf. (Win- 
lock) 10, 237, n. 2; general term for ‘end’, 
‘back-part’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

Xfr-^hir{-i). pers. n., ‘The (or, ‘my’?) braziers are 
good’ (Miller), 23, 2, n. 3. 

Xfr-wriw, ‘Beauty of Daytime’, feast of Seth at 
Dakhlah (Clardiner), 19. 26. 

Xfrwsy. citv N. of Shmun (Gardiner), 3, 106; 5, 
46, n. 6. 

Xfht, pers. n., perhaps for Xhtf (Blackman), 4, 40, 

n. 1. 

1 
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nft, ‘slacken', older form of ntf (Blackman), 22, 
40 (16). 

nml, nmic. ‘dwarf’ (Dawson), 24, 185. 

tim^, ‘deal partiaUv' (Gardiner), 1, 26, n. 3. 106; 

9. 20, n. 12.' 

Xmrt, vocalized Xamilt (Shorter-Hall), 16, 160. 

as general name for poorer population above 
slave class (Gardiner), 3. 83, n. 3; mu-- 
nmhw. ‘private waters’, ih-nmhw. ‘fields of 
freemen’ = i’Siokttjtos yij (Gardiner), 19, 21. 
urns, perhaps ‘to blindfold’ with r mu, ‘against 
seeing’ (Faulkner), 23, 15. 
nn (demonstr.), in apposition to preceding noun and 
followed by rel. clause (Gardiner), 21, 222 (i). 
Xn-ny-nm- (Hwt-nn-Hy-nsw), Heracleopolis Magna, 
perhaps so called from preservation of Osiris’ 
umbilical cord there (Blackman), 3, 205. 

Xtiw. of supernatural beings, existing before cosmos 
was organized (Faulkner), 23. 181. 
nnm, ‘slanting’ or ‘deflection' of plummet of bal- 
ance (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 
nnk, 1st sing, possessive, showing specialized 
vocalization of Ink or difference of meaning 
(Gardiner), 20, 16 f. 

Xriutt, corrupt writing of (Faulkner), 24. 50. 
nhill), ‘make a garden (?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 100, n. 1. 
nhp, ‘generative power (?)’ perhaps related to nhp, 
‘beget’ (Faulkner), 23, 178. 

7 ihmhm and hmhm, ‘roarings’ used of Seth and 
Amun (Wainwright), 20, 149; nhmhmw, 
worshippers of Min (Id.), 21, 161, n. 10. 
Xhryn, Xhiryni, suggesting pronunciation Xahrln 
and Xuhann (Albright-Rowe), 14, 282 f. 
nhd, ‘conquer (?)’ (Faulkner), 10, 99. 
nh), ‘danger (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 51. 

Xfi7-Iir, a snake-divinity (Blackman), 5, 26, n. 7. 
nhb, ‘}‘oke’, of compulsorv tenancy (Gardiner), 1, 
30, n. 1. 

nhb, ‘appoint’ (Polotsky), 16, 197 (16); cf. (Black- 
man) 19, 202. 

Xhh-nfr(w)t, ‘Assignor of good (things)’, serpent- 
deity connected with Xehebkau (Shorter), 21, 
43. 48. 

Xhh(w)-k!w, ‘bestower of dignities’, serpent-god 
associated with Sun-god (Shorter), 21, 41 ff. 
nhbt, ‘lotus flower’, then ‘Ught reed boat’ (Smith), 
19, 152. 

nhm, possibly nipKal formation from (Faulkner), 

10, 100; nhm, n, see n (prepn.). 

?ihnv, ‘fish-pendant’ (Blackman), II, 212 f. 

nhhi (‘flagellum’), an instrument for collecting 
ladanum (Xewberry), 15, 86. 
nhnh, see nsns. 

Xhs = Xhs-n-pi-wr, near Raphia (Gardiner), 6, 
113 ^ 

nht <. ‘strong of arm’, i.e. adult to a certain degree 
(Polotsky), 16, 199 (25). 

Xhtl, pers. n. probably shortened from name of t^-pe 
Harnakhti (Miller), 23, 4, n. 15. 
nhtw, ‘stronghold’ (Gardiner), 6, 111, n. 4; m-piyf- 
nhtic -W sr-ms^t-R’- = pi-nhtw-n-Sty-mr-n-Pth, 
fort on road to Palestine (Gardiner), 6, 111. 
nht, some material of bread-like nature (C'em^-), 
23, 61. 


Xsy, Keftiu name, paralleled in Zvlm^ais and other 
Cilician names (Wainwright). 17. 33. 
n«ryt, as plural of ‘kings’ (Cerny). 15, 247, n. 6; 

cf. (Blackman) 11, 214. 

7is, Seshat’s shrine on sledge, also in title hrp ns 
SSit (Wainwright). 25. 104. 
ns7, ‘bamboo (?)' (Gardiner). 9, 7. n. 6. 

71SIC, a bronze vessel (Cerny). 23. 186. n. 3. 
nsny, 4ae inf. (Gardiner). 8, 110. 
nsns (or nhnh). verb of thinking or praising (Fair- 
man). 20, 4 (g). 

n.sdty, ‘decorator', exact meaning uncertain, per- 
haps maker of faience inlavs (Gardiner). 22, 
177. 

nkm, ‘suffer', ‘be ill’ (Gardiner). 16. 21; originally 
‘to be bald’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

Xkiu--nin{} )t, divinitv in form of captive (Blackman), 
5, 30. 

« 9 <, of ‘ breaking’ sleep (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 5. 
7ity, 7iisbe-ioTm of nt, orig. ‘he who belongs to 
existence' (Gurm). 12. 129; pi niy X, ‘that of 
X’. ordinal expression (Gunn). 3, 285; niy 
(also wrongly hr) sdm, future relative 
in L.Egn. (Gardiner). 16. 224. n. 1 ; 19, 27, 
n. 1 ; niy tic -I hr sdm. present relative in 
L.Egn. (Gardiner). 16, 224, n. 1. 
ntyiv, written ntw (Clere), 20. 160 (h). 
ntt, already pronounced *inte by end of Dyn. 6 
(Gardiner), 14, 89. 

ntf and other independent pronouns: with implica- 
tion of identity or possession, acc. to nature 
of juxtaposed noun (Gardiner), 20, 13; 
remotelv related to i, ‘tosay’ (Faulkner), 21, 
189. 

Xti-f-m-nkt, lion- or panther-headed god (Blackman), 
5, 28. 

nt ; hry ni-f, epithet of Horus ‘ who is upon his Tit- 
standard (?)’ (Gunn). 3, 286. 
ntry, 4ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

Ntrt, ‘Dmne Eye’ (Blackman), 5, 32, nn. 1. 2. 
nirt, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 
ndw= uoeiT, and other words with internal y not 
^^Titten (Gunn), 12, 135. 

Xdm-ib-n-Kmt, ‘ Joy-of-Egj'pt’, epithet of Ramesses 
III (Gardiner), 5, 188, n. 1. 
ndr, with det. of man with axe standing on piece of 
wood (Dunham), 24, 2. n. 7. 
ndrwt, 'furniture', hence ‘household propertv’ 
(Gunn), 16, 149. 

r (prepn.), after \w, ‘bound for’ (Gardiner), 9, 8, 
n. 8; ‘at’ (Blackman), 10, 199, n. 2; r m, 
‘until now’ like r nn (Gunn). 16, 153; 
omitted in O.Egn. before infin. or dr (Dun- 
ham), 24, 2, n. 14. 

r- used to form compounds with more restricted 
sense than simplex (Gardiner), 4, 137, n. 4. 
R-iht, ‘Gate of the Fields’, apparently a district of 
the Tanite nome (Weill), 21. 17. 
r-ib, specialized meaning ‘cardia’ finds no support 
(Dawson), 24, 251. 

r-nlt, unknown mineral (Gardiner), 4, 36, n. 3. 
r-sU, ‘sarcophagus-slide’ (Gardiner), 4. 137 ; (Cerny) 
15, 248, n. 18. 
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r-stiw, perhaps ’place of passages’ (Gardiner). 4, 137. 
i?t It, ‘Ke< the Father’ in Aten titles (Gunn), 9, 175. 
i?c n hl-nv, ‘Sun of Princes', epithet of Raniesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 187, n. 8. 

R^mssw-mry-’lmn, settlement in the Lebanon (Gar- 
diner). 19, 128; not as {Id.) 5, 180. 
R<mssic-hki-Iu'nu' = Wsr-mi^t-R(-mry-lmn. a to-mi 
of Harnesses III in W. desert (Gardiner), 5. 
134 f. 

rwi lin<; ’remove from the possession of’ (Guim), 
23, 11 f. 

rwi, ‘two-thirds’, not r 2 (Gunn), 12, 125. 
rimo hryic-ib. ’Central Districts' distinct from both 
Upper and Lower Eg. (Fairman), 21, 34, n. 4. 
rwty, not ’double lion’ but ‘lion-like’ (XaviUe), 10, 
33. 

ricd, ‘success’ (Blackman), 10. 197. 

rwd, ‘steward’ or ‘factor’ of landed estate (Griffith), 

13, 200. n. 7. 

rp, of brushing horses’ coats, perhaps connected with 
rp, ‘rot (?)’ (Gunn), 10. 149. 
rpy fish = Cop. Xi-hnc, \eiqi, dem. Ihs, Gk. aXaprji, 
Labeo niloticus (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 2311. 
Rph, Raphia, mod. Rafa (Gardiner), 0, 113. 
rm. Cop. p&iij, Gk. d^payis, ‘fish’ in general, then 
Tilapia nilotica or boUi (D’A. \V. Thompson), 

14. 24. 

rrmo pr n ht-i. periphrasis for ‘human beings’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 184. 

rmt, writing with throughout X.K. curious 
(Gardiner). 15. 52, n. 1; ml rmt. ‘properly’ 
(Blackman), 19, 203; rrnt-ht, ‘man of the 
crew’, i.e. simple workman in Xecropolis, = 
hrty, ‘stone-cutter’ in P. Salt (Cemy), 15. 253. 
256 ; rmt n pj ti, ‘ ordinary people ’ (Gardiner), 
22, 181. 

r?!, used in place of Iv = ‘nature’, ‘character’ 
(Blackman), 3. 242, n. 3; perhaps meaning 
‘attributes’ (Gardiner), 9. 9, n. 8; to rn-f m, 
in cartouches of Aten (Gunn), 9, 174. 
p! m-m. L.-Egn. group for ‘list’ to be read so 
(Gardiner). 21, 144, n. 2; e/. 22, 181. 
rnpt : irt mpict, (a) with dat. ‘make years (of life) 
for . . .’, (b) ‘pass years’ (Clere), 20, 159 (f). 
Rnnt, goddess of fate and of the harvest (Griffith), 
12, 228. 

rrl. Cop. pip, originally ‘wild boar’, then domestic 
‘pig’, occasionaUv ‘hippopotamus’ (Xew- 
berry), 14. 213. 225. 

rhny, from rhn, ‘to wade’ and ‘to support’ (Wain- 
wright), 20, 143. 145. 

rhio, ‘comrades’, ‘mates' (Gunn), 12, 251, n. 1. 
rh : r rh, ‘in the opmion of (?)’ (Gardiner), 1, 32, 
n. 6; bic rh-i st, ‘I do not know who they are’ 
(de Buck), 23, 157 (c). 

rht, ‘amount’, later piouje, prob. from r5f>piou(e, 
‘to measure’, intrans. ‘to suffice' (Gunn), 12, 
132. 

rh-ht, writing with (Gardiner), 24, 170, n. 2; 
means only ‘learned’, without religious 
colouring, 24, 176, n. 1. 

Rs, Keftiu name paralleled in Cilicia (Wainwright), 
17, 33 f. 


Rs, pers. n., ‘awake (?)', perhaps name of god or 
important person (Dakin), 25, 165, n. 3. 
Rst{i)ii:t, place of origin of turquoise (Gardiner), 4, 
37 with nn. 3. 4. 

RF, tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Lukka’ (Wainwright), 25. 

149. 

Rkhw wr, ‘Great Heat’, divinity (Blackman), 5, 29. 
rkk, a snake (Blackman), 5, 30. n. 2 ; 32. n. 8. 
pi-rd-hbty, ‘ The-Eastern-Border ’ of the Delta 
(Gardiner), 5, 259. 

p3-rd-lmnty, ' The- Western-Border ’ of the Delta 
(Gardiner), 5, 259. n. 3. 

p!-rd-n-p}-R<; ‘ The-Border-of-the-Sun’, E. margin 
of the Delta (Gardiner), 5, 259. 
rd hry, ‘lower stairway’, referring to vaUei’-chapel 
of tomb (Reisner), 5, 90. 

rd, use in priestly technical terms, icdh^ dhic rd. int rd 
(Clere), 25, 215 f. 

rd m. cf. pHT U-, ‘grow into’ (Blackman), 19, 201. 
rdi : rdt wit (r). like Cop. must = ‘direct 

one’s way to’ (Blackman), 16, 70, n. 6; rdi hr 
gs. ‘ act partially’ (Gardiner), 9. 10. n. 4 ; rdi Uw 
n, often of setting prisoners at liberty, perhaps 
also of sparing their lives (Gardiner), 22, 
190, n. 3. 

rdyt, perf. act. part, with y written out, because 
dual ? (Gardiner), 16. 22. 

Rdl-s-(nh{w). pers. n., perhaps to be read so (Dakin), 
25, 161, n. 7. 

hii, with TO, ‘forsake’ (Gardiner-Gunn). 9, 20, n. 14; 
with TO, ‘fall to’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, 
n. 4; with m, like (k to, of ‘penetrating’ = 
‘understanding’ (Gunn), 12. 126; with r, 
(a) ‘fall to the lot of’, (6) ‘be contained in’ 
(Cerny-Peet), 13. 34, n. 13. 
hti, transitive ‘cast (?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 180. 
hf.n hi njr, description of wine (Peet), 14, 182. 
hiyw, ‘sworn testimony (?)’ (Blackman), 12, 178, n. 3. 
Hipp, see ihpp. 

himrn, etc., for hnmmt, ‘sun-people’ (Clere-Gardiner), 
25, 28. 

hikr = hi-k r-l perhaps opening words of a dirge 
(Griffith), 4. 126, n. 1. 

hid, late writing of hid (Faulkner), 23, 181. 
hlmt, see ihmt. 

properly ‘ceiling’, then ‘doorway’ (Gardiner), 
4, 134,' n. 7. 

hp, ‘standard’ (Gardiner), 9, 9, n. 8. 
hmhm, see nhmhm. 

hnw, ‘neighbours’ (Gardiner), 1, 24, n. 6. 

AnM-=Cop. oiu, measure of capacity (Sobhy), 10, 284. 
hnn. ‘deer’ (BenWite), 5, 12. 
hr, ‘to mUk’ (Gardiner). 4, 33. n. 1. 
hr. ‘documents’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 3. 
hrl, ‘be calm’; ir hrw. practically = ‘be cautious’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 8, n. 2 ; hru'(u') = cuneiform 
aru. (Albright), 23, 197 with n. 3. 
hric : n hrw r h{i)iiiy). ‘all day and till nightfall (?)’ 
(Gunn), 4, 34, n. 1. 

hd, ‘ throw down (boundaries) ’ (Griffith), 12, 204, n. 3. 

Hi, mountain god (WainwTight), 19, 48; writings 
and titles {Id.), 21, 161 f. 
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hs, ‘lay out (?)’ (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 13. 
hs, particle, perhaps pronounced hi (Gunn), 25, 162, 
n. 12. 

adverb, ‘previously (?)’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 
55, n. 3. 

hiy, ‘wet land (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 200, n. 5. 
hiyt, ‘flood- water’ (Gardiner), 19, 20. 
lift, meaning whole of upper part of head (Blackman), 
6, 60. 

i;t and compounds, first in respect of place and time, 
not of quality (Blackman), 6, 58. 
hitt, ‘unguent for the brow’ (Blackman), 6, 58 ff. 
iindy, onlj- exceptionaUv = ‘choicest’ (Blackman), 
6. 58. 

1}!ty\ n hprw-i, ‘heart which wills or desires my 
transformations’ (Shorter), 21, 172. 
hity-sk or hity-hd, 'the chief who annihilates, or 
injures (his enemies)’, as name of 6rst king 
of Eg. (Vikentiev), 17, 79. 
hip ht, ‘discreet’ (Gunn-Touraeff), 5. 126, n. 1. 
hik, not 'plunder’, but ‘seize’, 'make prisoner’ 
(Xaville), 10, 20; but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 89, 
n. 1. 

hikt, perhaps always regarded as truncated isosceles 
triangle (Gunn), 12, 132. 

hy, ‘examination (?)'. connected with oioi (?) 
(Griffith), 12, 211, n. 1. 

/('if, ‘bodies', curiously applied to gates (Griffith), 
13, 198, n. 2; pi. of h^, ‘flesh’ = ‘body’ 
(Blackman), 19, 201. 

7i'y m iht, without in later form of Aten name 
(Gunn), 9, 173. 

pi h^ti, probable cuneiform equivalent (Sraith-Gadd), 
11, 238. 

hid, used of part of temple, ‘hall(?)’ (Bennett), 25, 
12 (14). 

ti-hivt-pi-Itn-m-iht-lin, ‘The Mansion of the Aten’ 
= smaller ‘Amamah temple (Fairman), 21, 
137. 

hii't-^nh, ‘Mansion of Life’, place where Pharaoh or 
god lived, not identical with pr-<nh (Gardiner), 
24, 83 g. 

Hud-u^rt, Avaris, prob. between Kantarah and 
Pelusium (Gardiner), 3, 99 fl. ; rather = 
Tanis, San el-Hagar (Id.), 19, 122 S. ; situated 
at extreme tip of E. side of Tanite nome 
(Weill), 21, 10 fl. 

Hwt-mi-ny-nsw, see S n-ny-nsw. 
hwt-R^mssw-mry-Irnn-m-pr-R'-, also Hivl-nlr-pr- 
R^mssii'-mry-Imn-m-pr-R<, name of temple of 
Derr (Gardiner), 5, 133 f. 

hwt-{nt-) R’-mssw(-mry-Imn)(-hnty-Hi^py) (mry-mi- 
Tm), probably mod. village Ramsis (Gar- 
diner), 5, 130 f. 

hwt-R^mssw-hki-’IiiinK-m-pi-Kn^n, town or temple in 
Phoenicia or Palestine (Gardiner), 5, 131 f. 
Hwt-Hr, was pre-eminently patron-deity of Falcon- 
folk (Homblower), 15, 39. 

Hid-tj-hr( )-ib( ). Athribis, equivalents of (Albright), 
23, 200, n. 4 (201). 

ti hwt nt hhu' m mpu-t n n-sw-hit Mn-mi'-t-R^ ib hrw 
m ibdw (abbreviated f/ Mn-mM-R< ib hrw 
m Ibdw), temple built bv Sethos I at Abvdos 
(Griffith), 13, 205 f. 


Hwt-s^t or Hwt-n-s, ‘Castle-of-Sand’, fortress town 
in desert near Lake Mareotis (Gardiner), 5, 
134 f. 

hwt-ki. term for chamber, or group of chambers, 
forming tomb-chapel (Blackman), 3, 254. 
hwi, ‘tread’ (Blackman), 2, 14, n. 5; 22, 38 (13); 
hwl ti, ‘ro\Tng', ‘wandering’ (Gunn), 22, 38 
(13); hid < sp 4 r. ‘extending the arm 4 
tunes towards ’ in making over oflering to 
god (Blackman), 7, 25. 

hw nmyt, ‘executioner’ (Griffith). 12. 211. n. 3. 
hwi, ‘throw’, L.-Egn. spelling of hid (Cernv), 15, 
248, n. 22. 
hicit (?), see hicSt. 

hb ’Ipt, "the festival of the Harim (= temple of 
Luxor)' (Blackman). 11, 250. n. 3. 
hb rnpivt. ‘Festival of Years’, perhaps term for Sed- 
festival (Blackman), 21, 3. n. 8. 
hb-sd : Irt hb-sd, king’s celebration of own jubilee 
(Gunn), 9, 171; bny hb(w)->id. used with 
earlier Aten name (Gunn), 9, 170 f.; nb 
hbir-sd. perhaps title after second jubilee 
(Gmm). 9. 170 g. 

Hbyt, fern. pers. n., ‘the festive one (';)’ (Smither), 
25, 160. n. 6. 

Hbri, perhaps name of well on road to Palestine 
(Gardiner). 6. 112. 

hhiiy, ‘covering (?)’ of a chariot (Cern^). 15. 247, n. 7. 
hbd, title of high-priestess of Horns of Hierakon- 
polis (Blackman), 7, 11; hbd ntr. epithet of 
Hwyi of Athribis (Fairman). 17. 227. 
hpt, ‘clew’, for measuring yarn (CemV'). 23, 187, n. 1. 
Hpid, strange writing for pers. n, Htpv (Dakin), 24, 
194. n. 6. 

Hpn, prob. same as Htyn, name of well near 
Migdol-of-Menma«re« (Gardiner), 6, 107. 
Hpt-slhy, pers. n., probablv 19th-Dvn. (Dunham), 

21, 149, n. 4. 

hm Rr-nbty, grade in guild peculiar to Edfu and 
neighbourhood ? (Winlock), 6, 209 f. 
hml, ‘take awav’, usiiallv ‘drive awav’ (Faulkner), 
10 , 100 . 

Hmn, a mummified hawk-god, connected with clouds 
or storm (Wainwright). 20, 150, n. 3. 
hmst, ‘living-room’ (GlanviUe), 14, 301. 
hn, ‘order’, ‘arrange’, ‘subdue’, 'limit’ (Gunn), 6, 
300. 

Hri-^nh-f, pers. n., perhaps form of Hi-'-nh f (Gunn), 
2.5, 162, n. 12. ■ - J \ 

hn^y only joins 2 sentences if second begins with 
infin. (Cerm'-Peet), 13. 34, n. 14; hn<- ntf sdm. 
conjunctive tense with fut. meaning, origin of 
later mtii-f (Gardiner), 14, 86 g. ; after ssp, 
'from (my) means {?)’ (Glanville), 14, 311; 
to avoid repetition of preposition (Gardiner), 

22, 180. 

hnbw, (a) connected with ‘flame before the wind’, 
(b) ‘sunbeams’, (Wainwright), 17, 186. 
hn-sktyt (fern, nisbe of hiskt, ‘lock’), ‘with braided 
tresses’ (Blackman), 22. 41 (19). 
hnk, title of priest in Hermonthis, prob. of priest of 
Buchis (Fairman), 20, 3 (C, a). 
hnty, ‘slaughterer’ connected with ‘House of Life’ ? 
(Gardiner), 24, 169. 
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Hr hny Snwt, ‘Horus in Snui (I)’ (Gardiner), 24, 164. 
hr, ‘face', as dimension of door = projection beyond 
adjacent wall-surface of near face of door- 
jamb (Gardiner), 4, 147 ; 'senses’ (Gardiner), 
9, 14, n. 13; Ir hr (n), "do the bidding (of)’ 
(Gardiner), 4. 34, n. 7 ; hr-k r-s, ‘thou art 
bound in that direction’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 
Hr-U'r, Antinoe (Naville), 4. 233. 

Hr-f{-n)-h!-f, ‘Turn-face’, crocodile-headed divinity 
(Blackman). 5, 28. n. 7. 

hr (prepn.), 'away from' (Blackman), 22, 41 (18); 

hr-j, ‘within whose jurisdiction he comes (?)’ 
(de Buck), 23, 160; hr 7 rnpt n <k ir-n-i, 
' seven years after I had entered ' (Gardiner), 

21. 143'(4)- 

r h^y, "higher’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 

'm hrt, ' in advance of ( '? ) ’ (Gunn-Gardiner), o, 46, n. 5. 
hry-ih, of second of 3 sons (Blackman), 1, 41. 
hrl tvdb {m hu't-<nh), ‘blaster of the (king’s) Largess 
(in the Mansion of Life)' (Gardiner), 24, 83 if. 
hry hki, 'magician' (Xaville), 12, 17 with n. 1. 
hr-sfyt. 'chariot-yoke’ from resemblance to ram’s 
horns (Gawson-Peet). 19, 169 f. 
hry-ti. 'survivor’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 293, n. 1. 
hrl-tp, for hrl-hbt hrl-tp, ‘chief lector-priest’, and 
equivalents in dem., Assyrian, and Hebrew 
(Gardiner), 24, 164 f. 

hryt nst, title of high-priestess of Horus of Edfu 
(Blackman), 7, 11. 

hry . . ., special kind of oath 'that I should be kept 
afar from . . .’ (Cerny), 15, 250. n. 47. 
hrii, hrtlwny, always optative ' keep aloof ' (Gardiner), 
9, 19, n. li 

Hri{t). Hyksos princess (Carter), 3, 152 with n. 1. 
hrp. 'sword' with final consonant fricative not ex- 
plosive (Dawson-Peet), 19, 172. 

Hrrivtt, place-name, source of turquoise (Gardiner), 
4, 37. 

hh : hh n sp, ‘one who Lives a million times’, not 

a reader’s direction (Clere), 20, 160 (g). 

Hh, general name of district about Semneh (Gar- 
diner). 3. 190, n. 2. 

h-sno 11 ^wjyt, 'fermented mash’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 
hsbw, ‘reckoning)?)’, ‘doom’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 
50, n. 4. 

hki !hty. "Ruler of the Horizon’, name of Aten 
' (Gunn), 9, 169. 173. 

hki-hivt, name given to headmen of villages (Gar- 
diner), 9, 10, n. 2. 

hknv-hiswt, 'rulers of foreign countries’, probable 
origin of ‘Hyksos’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 38. 
hk>t, better ‘gallon’ than ‘bushel’ (Gunn), 12, 126. 
Hk>, god ‘Magic’, curious variations in v^Titing 
(Dawson), 24, 128. 

hkiw, VTitten perhaps because pronunciation 

resembled plural of ki (Gunn), 19, 105. 
hkw, ‘wing-cases (?)’ of a beetle (Dawson), 20, 187. 
M, ‘get caught (?)’ (Blackman), 11, 212. n. 2. 
htnc, ‘awning’ in M.Egn. as in dem. (Blackman), 
16, 71 (22). 

htyt, perhaps ‘rows’ of beads (Gardiner), 3, 195. 
htp-, Mpt, ‘to be merciful'; ‘mercy’ (Gunn), 3, 85, 

n. 2. 


htp, sportive writing (Faulkner), 23, 15. 
htp {r)di(w) nisivt, "an offering given by the King’, 
not a wish (Gardiner), 24, 89, n. 1 ; htp-di-nsw, 
writings in M.K. and X.K. (Smither), 25, 
34 If. 

htpt-f, metathetic form of tpht-f, ‘his cavern' (Gunn), 
6, 302. 

Htpii'y, fern. pers. n., ‘The Two Peaceful Ones (??)’, 
perhaps with ref. to fight of Horus and Seth 
(Wainwright), 24, 144. 
htt. ‘gallery’, ‘mine’ (Gardiner), 4, 35, n. 4. 

Htyn, see Hpn- 

hdn, ‘be wroth’ (Blackman), 11, 251, n. 4. 

k, hy, hic, originally 'placenta', then ‘personality’, 
‘nature’, later 'child', finally a mere particle 
(Blackman), 3, 235 fF. ; see also hic : hr hivf. 
ht, euphemistically for ‘attack’, 'rebellion' with hsf 
(Frankfort), 12, 87, n. 2. 

hi, ‘thousand’, by phonetic transference from water- 
plant hr (Gardiner), 2, 72. 

hi-bi-s, 'thousand are her soul(s)’. ref. to countless 
stars on body of Xut (Blackman). 21, 5, n. 3. 
hr, hrl, prob. = hnr. ‘pickaxe’ (Cerny), 15. 249. n. 31. 
250, n. 43; generic word for 'tools’ {Id.), 22, 

177. 

hr-n-Wslr, probable source of x^rocipis = 'gum- 
cistus’ (Xewberrj-), 15, 93, n. 1. 
hrt, ‘sickness’, possibly euphemism for ‘death’ 
(Blackman-Gunn). 22, 38 (13). 

hrl, ‘measure out’ (Gunn). 12. 136. 

hry, 'measurements’ (Gardiner). 4, 145. n. 2. 
hry, ‘plumb-line' of a balance (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 
hryt, with various dets., prob. 'executioners’ (Faulk- 
ner), 24, 49. 

hr<, ‘let loose’ (in hunting hippopotamus) (Gardiner), 
9. 15, n. 9; ‘play’ a fish (Gardiner), 9, 16, n. 
10; ‘dispatch’, from meaning 'throw' 
(Faulkner), 10, 99. 
hncy, see hnc. 

hrict : hry hrwt title (Glanvfile), 18, 56 with n. 4. 

h(r)b, part of chariot, perhaps with rib as det. (Daw- 
son-Peet), 19, 172. 
hrbb, see hrbb. 
hrbs, see dr. 

hrp, ‘bound’ = Srp ? (Blackman). 19. 202. 

hrm, ‘success (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 291, n. 10. 
hrm, ‘be folded’ of the hands (Blackman), 16, 70 

(18);cf.(M.) 17, 59 (25). 

Hrr, ‘Kharu’, the land of the Hordes = biblical 
Edom at the time of Merneptah (Xaville), 
2, 199. 

hrst, hrsui, etc., vTitten with repeated [ZXl (Mac- 
adam), 25, 125 f. 

hrsyt, prob. ‘bryony’ (Dawson), 20, 45. 

Hrdd, place-name, in unusual writing (Faulkner), 23, 

179. 

hy (particle), ‘as’, ‘so’ (Blackman). 3, 243. 
hy i<, ‘why then(?)’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 248, n. 1. 
hy kd-k, salutation, ‘had to thee!' (Peet), 12, 71, n. 1 ; 
(Glanville), 14, 304. 

hic-.hr hw-f, 'of his nature’, i.e. 'like him', then 
‘besides’ perhaps from 'in addition to his 
personality ’ (Blackman), 3, 242 f. ; see also h ; 
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but derived from hw, abstract from hwi, 
‘exclude’, ‘prevent’ (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

Au'i, see mM. 

Jiwyt, title of high-priestess of Horus of Athribis 
(Blackman). 7, 11; a goddess of Athribis 
(Fairman), 17, 227. 

Ttics, (1) ‘build’, (2) ‘do a thing -neU’ (Gardiner), 

I, 103. n. 3. 

Mi hut. ‘to break-off from among’ = ‘subtract 
from’ (Guim), 12, 124. 

hp, used transitively, ‘meet’ (Gardiner), 5, 29, n. 7. 

hpr, with m. subjectless ‘there resulted (literally, 

"resulted in”)’ (Guim), 12, 125; with »!-<, 
idiomatic for ‘to be done by' (Gunn-Gar- 
diner), 4, 244, n. 5; see also 6, 299; hpr 4 
nipt r tiy, L.Egn. for ‘4 years ago’ (Peet), 

II, 38, n. 1; irt mi hpr, ‘to act properly’, 
‘the proper procedure’ (Gunn), 12, 120 with 
n. 2; with child-det., ‘grow up as a child’, 
cf. hpry, ‘children’; written hrp perhaps to 
show loss of final -r (Blackman-Gunn), 21, 3, 
n. 4; hr ir hst-sp . . . hpr, ‘now when year 
. . . had begun’ (Gardiner), 22, 176; as 
auxiliary in L.Egn., marks new event, ‘pro- 
ceeded to', etc. (Gardiner). 22, 175. 

h prw. prob. ‘ upbringing ’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 49, n. 1 . 

hps, ‘falchion’ (Gardiner), 22, 179. 

hfy = hf, late var. of fh, with sense of ‘ruin’, 
‘destruction’ (Faulkner), 24. 53. 
hftw, ‘before’, with temporal meaning ? (Dunham), 
24. 2, n. 12. 

Hftt-hr-nb-s, landing-stage opposite Karnak temple, 
thence whole of Western Thebes (Winlock), 

10, 225 with nn. 2. 3. 

hm, ‘demolish’, L.-Egn. writing not to be read hm< 
(Gardiner), 22, 178. 

hm m, ‘break into (?)’ (Peet), 2, 206, n. 2. 
hm, with r and hr. ‘be unmindful of’ (Blackman- 
Peet), 11, 287. n. 10. 

Hm, Letopolis, wTitten with h-miit-f sign (Wain- 
wright), 18, 159. 

hmn(ii-), ‘eight’, in cuneiform haman (Smith-Gadd), 

11. 236; cf. (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

hmt{ic), ‘three’, in cuneiform hamtum (Smith-Gadd), 
11, 235; cf. (Albright) ‘'12, 188 f. 
hmt. ‘companion’, lit. ‘third’ (Gunn), 3, 28.5. 
hmt, ‘to make three’ (Gunn). 3, 286. 
hmtyic, a plural K!s6e-form of hmt, ‘three’ ? (Black- 
man), 6, 207. 

hn n mdt. ‘proverb’ (Gunn). 12, 282, n. 4. 
hn nfr, ‘benefactions’ (Gunn), 16. 154. 
hnl, ‘alight’, ‘stop’, hence ‘rest’ (Gardiner), 3, 102. 
hniv, ‘abode’, lit. ‘stopping-place’, of dwellings of 
men and chapels of gods (Gunn-Gardiner), 
4, 245, n. 4. 

hnw of parents in an oath, perhaps ‘chapel of 
family’s god’ (Cemj'), 15. 250, n. 47. 
hnwt, a musician-priestess (Blackman), 7, 8 ff. 
hnfy, ‘glow (?)’, ‘bake (?)’, perhaps connected with 
An/w-cake (Faulkner), 23, 178. 
hnm m, lit. ‘be presented with’, of something bad 
(Faulkner), 24, 49. 

hnmu-, abstract ‘friendship’ (Rosen vasser-Gardiner), 
20, 49. 


hnr, ‘blusterings (?)’ (Cemy), 15, 249, n. 42. 

hnr, ‘pick-axe’, see h). 

hnsyt, ‘scurf (?)’ (Dawson), 12, 241. 

Hnsw, the moon-god Khons, originally ‘Pharaoh’s 
placenta’ (Blackman), 3, 246 f.; cf. (van der 
Leeuw) 5, 64. 

m hnt, ‘formerly’ (Blackman). 16. 65 (7). 
hnty with det. ^ in M.K. (Dakin), 2-4, 192. n. 5. 
hntiidhd. ‘presiding over the (roval) robing-room (?)’ 
(Gunn), 7, 201. 

Hnt-hn-nfr. name of Xubia or part of it (Gunn- 
Gardiner). 5. 50, n. 1. 103. 

Hnt-hty. of Athribi.s. a buU-god (Wainwright), 19, 
52. 

pi hnty. district of Thebes with temple to local 
Amun (Blackman). 11. 250, n. 2. 

Hnty-irty, Letopolitan god (Wainwright), 18, 163 ff. ; 
19, 51. 

hnty-Hui-hif. epithet of Osiris (Dunham-Williams), 
15, 165. 

Hnty-Hm, god of Letopolis (Wainwright). 18, 160 ff. 
Hnty-hty, evidence that second element is a nishe 
(Gunn). 24, 191, n. 9. 

hnd, ‘tread on’, occasionally ‘stride’, not ‘go’ or 
‘lead’ (Peet), 9, 125. 

hnd m, ‘ tread upon ’. unless another verb (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 174. 

hr, royal tomb, purely subterranean passage (Win- 
lock). 10, 226 ;p!hr, tomb of reigning Pharaoh, 
then entire necropolis identified with it. or 
name for Biban el-Muluk (Gardiner), 22, 186, 
n. 10. 

hr-R<mssic-mry-lmn, possibly variant name of 
Delta Capital (Gardiner), 5, 197. 
hr, ‘saj-s’, prob. verbal, not = hrw, ‘voice’; also in 
sdm-hrf, and hr-f sdm-f (Faulkner), 21, 188, 
n. 1. 189 f. 

hr ho sdm-f, ‘although he had heard’ (Blackman), 
19, 201. 

hr, with det. ‘spit’ (Faulkner), 23, 181. 
hr r idbw, lit. ‘fall to the roots’, metaphor for ‘die 
away (?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 182. 
h‘r{.w)-fy, prob. verbal, not = ‘his voice’ (Faulkner), 
21, 188, n. 1. 190. 

Ar<-16,‘will’, ‘desires’, ‘mind’ (Blackman), 17,58(16). 
hrr^, = sV, ‘gateway’, ‘keep’ ? (Blackman), 19, 203. 
hrp nsti (m hiot-'-nh). ‘controOer of the two seats (in 
the Mansion of Life) ’ (Gardiner), 24, 85. 
hrp hits km, ‘Controller of the black w'ine-jar’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 85. 
ffrp {^)-H<-kiw-R<, see Shm- .... 

Hrpsr, Egn. writing of Hittite name otherwise un- 
known (Hall), 8, 221. 

hrs, ‘bundle’ of vegetables, mod. Egn. Ar. parallel 
(Blackman), 22, 42 (23). 

hhu-y sbb, ‘neck-ornament (?)’, ‘bead-necklace (?)’ 

(Gardiner), 3, 195. 
hsf, ‘respond’ (Gunn), 6, 300. 

‘RepeUing-the-Inu’, Uronarti (Gardiner), 
3, 189. 

Hsf-Mdiw, ‘ Repelling-the-Mezaiu ’, fortress between 
Wadi Haifa and ‘Anibah (Gardiner), 3, 190. 
hsdd, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 
hshs, ‘rubble’ (Gardiner), 22, 179. 
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ni-ht, ‘in the service of’ (Dunham), 24, 4, n. 11. 
ht, ‘seal’, distinct from htm, ‘signet -ring' (Peet), 
2, 192. 

ht-^w!, unknown mineral (?) product (Gardiner), 4, 
37 with n. 6. 

Htyw "Terraces of the Turquoise’, name of 

Wadi Magharah (Clere), 24, 125 f. 
htm, see ht. 

htht, "come and go’ of intermittent pain (Dawson), 
20, 185. 

ht, ‘copy’; r-ht (written i-ht) = dem. r-h, ‘like’ 
(Gardiner-Griffith), 19, 26 (11). 

Hty, pers. n., "The paunchy (?)’ (Miller). 23, 5, n. 5; 
cf. (Gunn) 24, 191, n. 12. 

hfbh, ‘crookedness’, connected with hib, ‘scythe’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 11, n. 8. 

Ms (?), ‘to drain, empty' (Griffith), 12, 203, n. 5. 
hpt, ‘umbilical cord' (Blackman), 3, 203 f. 

~Hny, Silsilis (Gardiner), 3, 192. 
hnic. with more definite meaning, the old Memphitic 
Residence (Gardiner), 1, 28, n. 8. 
hnic, perhaps ‘watering-station’, ‘brook’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 245, n. 1. 

Hnm-Wist, perhaps name of town of ‘Amarah West 
{Pairman), 25, 142. 

Hnmiv, ‘Khnum' related to root of hnmt, ‘spring’, 
‘well’, and hnm, swamp-birds (Wainwright), 
20, 142. 

hnmt-icw, ‘irrigation weU’ (Gardiner), 19, 20 f. 
hnmt-fibs, ‘closed well’ (Gardiner). 19, 20 f. 
ti hnmt-iIn-m!<t-E<-<!-nhtiv. watering-station near 
Raphia (Gardiner), 5, 136, n. 2. 
hrt, ‘requirement’ (Gunn), 12, 135. 
hry-<, ‘apprentice’ (Gardiner), 24, 159. 
hrt-ntr, word for ‘necropolis’ so to be read (Gar- 
diner), 24, 244 f. 

hrty-ntr, ‘stone-mason’, pronounced kharay (Gar- 
diner), 22, 174. 

hry-tp {nsw), ‘subordinate (of the King)' (Black- 
man), 17, 58 (9): cf. with reading hry-didi (?) 
(Glanville), 18, 53. 54, n, 3. 

a, ‘man’, rare ex. in O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 
S-n-mdw, pers. n., ‘The man of the staS’ (Gunn), 24, 
194, n. 2. 

•a for 3rd plur. suffix -an in M.Egn. (Blackman), 
16. 64 (5) ; in O.Egn. (Dunham), 24, 6, n. 15. 
at-lrt, reading of name Osiris, originally = Ladanum- 
bearing Cistua (Baly), 17, 222. 
at ’■St, ‘Great Place’, applied to Der el-Bahri cache 
(Winlock), 17, 107 fi. ; not as (Id.) 10, 220, 
n. 2.'- 

at Pr-’^s, ‘Royal Necropolis', perhaps also of tomb 
of living king (Cerny), 15, 248, n. 29. 
at mss-t. a distinct part of the Theban Necropolis 
(Gunn), 3. 84, n. 3 (cf. 93, n. 1); region 
occupied by funerary temples of N.-K. kings 
(Boreux), 7, 120 ; general name of the Theban 
necropolis (Gardiner), 24, 163. 
at m!(-hrw, ‘place where divine tribunal is’ (Clere), 
20, 163 (y). 


at nty hnn-ti. Biban el-Muluk (Cemy), 15, 247, 
n. 15. 

at (n) a, ‘man of good birth’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 
Si-Imn (a!-E<), perhaps son of Ahmose I (Winlock), 
10, 223. 

Si Biatt, name of a lion-headed god = Nefertem 
(Shorter), 23, 36. 

Si nsw n Ks, title of viceroys of Nubia after 
Ainenophis II or Tuthmosis D" (Reisner), 
6, 78. 

Si perhaps used by heir to throne in Dyn. 17 
(Winlock), 10, 223, n. 4. 

Sit-rrrw, pers. n., prob. for Sit-rrw (Dakin). 24. 193, 
n. 3. 

[s; hm-nir], ‘son of the prophet', possibly a term 
for Horns (Faulkner), 23, 16. 
Si-Spdw-Iy-n-hb, pers. n., ‘son of Sopdu — he who has 
come for the festival' and other similar M.-K. 
double names (Miller), 23. 2, n. 1. 

Sit-Srf-ki-i, pers. n., ‘Daughter of Serefkai’ (Miller), 
23. 2. n. 2. 

Si-Shit-Hr. pers. n.. ‘son of Sekhathor' (Dakin), 24, 
193, n. 10. 

Sit-amsw. fern. pers. n. (Dakin), 25. 165, n. 4. 

Si, ‘protection’ from magic power of cords tied in 
knots (Hornblower), 16, 17. 
si-ti, ‘worship’ (Faulkner), 23, 16. 
sue, with a nuance of captivity (Faulkner). 24. 48. 
Si, (a) writing ofsiei ; (b) for Mi, by false transcr. from 
hieratic (Dunham), 24. 4, n. 10. 6, n. 1. 
m-si, possibly = ‘except’ in Dto. 13 (Gunn), 
25, 218*. 

hr-si, pregnantly, ‘yearning after’ (Faulkner), 22, 
134. 

Si-wihi = mod. village of Mut in Dakhlah Oasis 
(Gardiner), 19, 24 (3). 

Siwy (sw) (L.Egn.), represents old siet, not aw (Gar- 
diner), 8, 110; cf. 20, 16. 

Sib, ‘dignitary’, does not imply elevated rank (New- 
berry). 24, 184, n. 2. 

Sib iry mdtt, officer who kept records (of an expedi- 
tion) (Newberry), 24, 184. 

simt. ‘dishevelled (?) locks’ (Gardiner), 1, 104, n. 5. 
siry, with ethical meaning, ‘sinner’ (Gardmer). 1, 
27, n. 3. 

s(i)hrt, unknown mineral product (Gardiner), 4, 37 
with n, 5. 

sih, verb, x>erhaps ‘toe it’ i.e. ‘jump about’ (Black- 

man), 10, 196; better ‘kick' (Id.). 22, 43 (25). 
Sih m, ‘draw nigh to' (Faulkner). 22, 134. 
sisi, ‘repel’, ‘overtlu-ow’ trans. (Gardiner), 3, 105. 
Sit, exact nature of action not clear (Gunn), 24, 90 f. 
ay, dep, pron. for suffix (Gunn), 6, 301. 

sii, an arsenic salt, orpiment, or realgar (Dawson), 

19. 135 f. 

slirr, ex. of cans, oae gem. (Gunn), 16, 148. 
slpty (room), perhaps ‘ drawing office ’ (Green), 16,33. 
sin, lit. ‘rub out’, ‘trample on’ (Faulkner), 23, 175. 
Slnw, Sicn, possibly Pelusium (Gardiner), 5, 253 f. ; 
cf. Snw. 

sistr, ‘six’, in cuneiform sa-u (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 


‘ See also Peet, Tomb Robberies, 35, n. 
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sikn. prob. causative of nik (Faulkner), 23, 178. 
sid, "make impotent’ (Gardiner), 4, 35, n. 2. 
s<b). ‘make preparations (?)’ (Macadam), 25, 128. 
s’-nh, suggests a sculptor of statues and scenes 
(Miller). 23, 6, n. 1. 

s<ryi, two-headed goddess (Blackman), 5, 31. 
s^h<, ‘raise up (a king)’ indicating first of a dynasty 
(Gunn), 12, 250, n. 1; with r, "establish 
(crime) against’, thence with dir. obj. "accuse’ 
(Gardiner). 21. 144 (17); s^h< bii, ‘impeach- 
ment’, ‘accusing of crime’ (Griffith), 12,200, 
n. 7; iv shut, ‘setting up of the Bull, 
the pole’.also with "shrine’ (AVainwright), 
21, 164 f. 

"repel (foreigners)’ (Albright -Rowe), 14, 282. 
•s'h’t, "a protective rite’, as stage-direction (Faulk- 
ner). 22, 134. 

6-<ky, ‘one who begets’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 8. 
siv, pronom. compound, early ex. (Tuthinosis III) 
(Shorter). 16, 61. 

Sift, "force (of wind)’, fern. (Macadam), 25, 128. 

SIC!, see s!. 

Swn. see Shuv. 

sicnt, "price’ has suffix in L.Egn., not possessive 
adj. (Gardiner), 21, 143 (0). 
sicnt tnrnic, ‘price of beer’, perhaps = ‘pourboire’ 
(Blackman), 13, 190. 
swhi. "summary’ (Gunn), 12, 135. 
swfit '■ m sicht, ‘in early youth’, mod. Egn. Ar. 

parallel (Blackman), 22. 36 (5). 
sicfit, with cloth-det., perhaps ‘shroud’ (Gardiner), 
21, 143 (12). 

swhwt, rare late word = ‘wind’ (Gunn), 3, 85, 

n. 3. 

sich;. see shi. 

su'd;, perhaps with sense of siccb lb, ‘inform’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 247, n. 6. 

sicd! lb, possible = ‘to say "w(h Ib-k'" (Guim), 16, 
150. 

sb, with various fish-dets. = (a) WTiting of sbl [^r], 
‘intercede [for] (?)’, (b) ‘in hostiHty(?)’ 
(Dunham), 24, 3. 4. 5, n. 14. 6, im. 5. 7 ; 
cf. Editor’s n., p. 8. 

Sh- in M.-K. names perhaps to be read Snb- (Dakin), 
25, 161, n. 5. 

sb), ‘star’. Cop. cioy, late phonetic wTitings (Stein- 
dorff-Grapow), 25, 31. 

J>! sb, (‘gate’), probable cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gadd), 11, 238; (Albright) 12, 189. 
s6/, ‘teach’, with r = ‘to’ from idea of guiding or 
leading (Griffith), 13, 281. 
sbikk, ‘avoid (?)’ (Gunn), 16, 148. 
shn, see icnm n sbn-n-f. 

sbnic, a fish, Synodontis batensoda, also det. of vb. 

sbn (D’A. W. Thompson), 14. 31. 
sbht, ‘cell’ in house of Osiris (Naville), 1, 166 f. 
sbk, ‘precious’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, n. 2. 
ti apt (‘throne’): possible ermeiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 238; but c/. (Albright) 12, 
189. 

spl, ‘binding’, term for boat -building (Breasted), 
4, 176. 

Spll, Egn. writing of Shubbiluliuma (Hall), 8, 220. 
sphr, ‘to copy’, in Ptol. times weakened to ‘to 


write, compose’ (Gunn), 12, 126; both ‘to 
copy’ and "to register’ (Miller). 23, 2, n. 1. 
8plr, Egn. writing of Hittite name othenvise un- 
known (Hall). 8. 221. 

spd, ‘restore to order’ (Gardiner). 19, 24 (3). 

Spd, merely an epithet of Horus (Gardiner), 5, 

222 . 

spdt, applicable to all triangles (Clunn), 12. 132; 
with clear triangle as det., not ‘thorn’ 
(Gunn-Peet), 15, 172 ; WTitten shdt already 
in M.K. (Gunn-Peet). 15. 174. 
sf), title ? (Smither). 25. 160, n. 4. 
sfr, "dowry (? ?)’, perhaps = Heb. HDD ‘a writing’ 
(Cerny-Peet). 13, 35. n. 18. 
sfh(u'), ‘seven’, in cuneiform sap-ha (Smith-Gadd), 
11. 236 ; (Albright) 12. 188 f. 
sjht, ‘seven’ and ‘she who has put off (the horns)’, 
of goddess of writing (Gunn). 6, 68. 
smt snic. a sailor’s ‘hammock of net’ (Gunn-Gar- 
diner), 5, 49. n. 5. 

smi with ‘face’ = ‘cut off’ (Xaville). 10, 21; but 
c/. (Gardiner) 10. 89. n. 1. 
sms, kind of land (Reisner-Gardiner), 5, 94 f. 
smi, ‘to darken {’!)' (Faulkner), 22. 138. 
smf s,d, ‘embankment (’')’ (Blackman-Pect), 11, 294, 
n. 1. 

smt tncy, name of Mentjuhotpe III, suggesting he 
was first ruler of a united Eg. (Baly), 18, 175. 
smtyt n grh, night parties, perhaps connected with 
feasts (C'erny), 15. 249, n. 40. 
sm/f, ‘make right’ perhaps of surveying, investi- 
gating (Gunn-Gardiner), 4. 244. n. 2. 
smi, ‘report’, ‘lodge a complaint’, in M.Egn. with 
m = ‘against ’ ? ; later use m or hr = ‘about’, 
r = ‘against’ (Clere), 20, 163 (w); with r, 
‘report to’, not "make a charge against’ 
(C'emy), 15, 248, n. 25. 

Smit personified, ‘the Epland’ (Blackman). 21, 2, 
n. 7. 8 f. 

smn (older zmn), ‘to pound’ (Faulkner). 23. 176. 
smn goose, connected with Amun and Seth (Wain- 
wright), 20. 149. 

Smnh-ki-R'- dsr-hpnc. name of Akhenaten’s coregent 
and successor (Newberry), 14, 5 if. 
sms, ‘plash’ of wave (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 6. 
sms-.ss sms, ‘breeding-pool’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 
294. n. 14. 

smsw hyt, ‘elder of the doorway’ (Gardiner), 4, 134, 
n. 7. 

■sny, curious form of 3rd pi. suffix (Griffith), 13, 202, 
n. 8. 

m snt r, ‘according to’ (Gunn), 12, 126. 
ani rdwy, ‘stretch one’s legs’, = ‘enter’ ’ (Cemv) 
15, 248, n. 19. 

sny-mny. ‘upside down’ (Gardiner), 1, 104, n. 4. 
Sniv, Pelusium , VTitten within fortress-simi (New- 
berry), 18, 141 ; cf. Sinic. 

snw, ‘two’, in cuneiform sina (Smith-Gadd). 11, 
235; (Peet) 11, 239 f.; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 
STiicff, Common Bindweed of Eg, (Dawson) 20 
186 f. 

snich, ‘marry (?)’ (cans.) (Gardiner), 4, 36, n. 1. 
snich pic, it is a burning’ as ritual instruction 
(i^aulkner), 23, 176. 
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anh, ‘creep away’, from zhn, with fish-det. (Faulk- 
ner), 23, 177. 

snb, ‘to banish (?)’ (Gardiner). 1, 104, n. 1. 
anh, ‘be well’, middle consonant perhaps I (Gunn), 
25, 161, n. 5. 

Snb, pers. n., probably shortened from e.g. ’Inni-m- 
hit-anh (iliUer), 23, 5, n. 2. 

Stunt, Gk. -crqi/Ls, Bigah (Gardiner). 3, 191. 
snmyt, a rank weed (Gardiner). 9, 13, n. 8. 

Snh-hr, a snake divinity (Blackman), o, 26. 
Snht-n-R(. preferable form of 17th-Dyn. king's name 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 48, n. 1 ; WTitten Shnt-n- 
li<- by error (Winlock), 10, 221 ; see also 
SL'ti-n-R^. 

snkyt, title of high-priestess of Hathor at City of 
Apis (Blackman), 7, 11. 

Sngr, cuneiform Sanhar = mod. Djebel Sindjar 
(Albright-Rowe)", 14, 283, n. 4. 

Sntk, in "Keftiu’ spell = Cilician god Sandokos 
(W’ainwTight), 17, 29; cf. (Clordon) 18, 67. 
sntr, probably ‘incense’ in general (Lucas), 23, 28. 
and : m and, not ‘through fear’ (= n and) but ‘in 
(a state of) fear’ (Clunn), 22, 35, n. 1. 
sr, always ‘ram’ (Blackman), 5, 29, n. 12. 
sr, in view of Cop. ccop, perhaps originally ‘spread 
(abroad)’; ar ^hi, ‘challenge (someone) to 
battle’ (Gardiner), 21, 222 (e) with n. 1. 
sr, ‘wig’, also of ‘tresses' and ‘hide’ (Faulkner), 
22, 132. 

sr{t), ‘declaration’ (Blackman), 11, 252, n. 12. 

Srt = *sur\tu = ‘S\Tian woman’ (Blackman-Peet), 
11. 292, n. 16. 

srlt, prob. L.Egn. for old srw-goose (Cem^’), 15, 
250, n. 46. 

srwd mt, ‘fresh recruits’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 6. 

STS, ‘six', perhaps an old dual related to Semitic 
Ut, ‘three’ (Gunn), 3, 281. 

ark, with fish-det. = Schille, Cop. c«.\oYnt, uja,- 
koyKi (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 30. 
srtffi(perhaps = s'tm), ‘foliage’ (GrifRth),2, 1202, n. 1. 
sht, trans. ‘confound (?)' (Gardiner), 16, 22. 
ahii, ‘reduce’ medically (Dawson), 20, 185. 
ahib, ‘order’ (n.) (Faulkner). 22, 133. 
ah, fit. ‘booth’, ‘haU’, denoting tomb-chapel (Black- 
man), 5. 27, n. 12; ah ntr, ‘tent of the god’, 
phrase for embalmer’s workshop (Dawson), 
13, 41. 

ahmyf, see ishmyt. 

ahn, shrine, orig. pole united by cord to hut (Waiu- 
wright), 21, 165. 

ahty : hny-shty priest (Faulkner), 22, 138. 
ship with hr, ‘propitiate with’ (Blackman), 22, 106. 
ah-hr-sh-hr-k, ‘He-who-smites-the-face-of-him-who- 
smites-thy-face ’, perhaps name of ape as pro- 
tector of Thoth (GlanviUe), 15, 6. 
aht, ‘country’, almost = ‘Dodecaschoenus’ (Grif- 
fith), 13', 207, n. 8. 

Sht-p<. perhaps = Sht-D^nt (Gardiner), 3, 101 ; per- 
haps region of Lake Menzalah, 5, 246 ff. ; 
around Tanis, 19, 126. 

aht, ‘to spend the night’, perhaps related to su-ht 
(Gardiner), 3, 106. 

shw), with apparently reflexive object, ‘excuse one- 
self (?)’ (Gardiner), 24, 244, n. 1. 


shpr, perhaps ‘developing’ (Blackman), 10, 194. 

ahm, transitive use w ith dependent pron. (Faulkner), 

24, 50. 

Shm-E^-sd-tncy. to be read so, not -'■h-tnvy, etc. 

(Winlock-Gardiner). 10, 238. n. 1. 

Shm- (or Hrp-1) Ht-kuv-R^^-imt-hrir, Semnah. c«kJUL- 
Aim (Gardiner), 3, 188. 

aljm ttinj, title of Wepwawet (Dakin). 24, 192, n. 4. 
Shmt, place-name (Griffith), 13, 203, n. 6. 
ahmiy, epithet of Buto and Xekhebt, who preside 
over double crown (Gardiner), 1, 105. n. 3. 

ahn, literaUv ‘armful', then ‘reed-float’ (Breasted), 

4, 174 f. 

altn-th, functionary who protects king's spirit (Horn- 
blower-Sethe), 15. 35. n. 2. 
shnt, benefits of some kind (Polotsky), 16, 196 (8). 
Shnt n-E(. see Snht-n-E<. 

ahr: shr ht. desires prompted by the body (Gardiner), 
9, 16, n. 2 ; in ahrw nw,‘ in control of ' (Black- 
man), 10, 198. 

ahsh, ‘give way ('?)' (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 14. 

aht, ‘include (■?)' (Gunn). 12, 135. 

ahd. of a garment, ‘ upside down ' (Blackman), 10, 196. 
ahf, see aat. 

sh<y. connected with goldsmith's work (Gardiner), 
3, 195. 

aam'i, infantile ailment, perhaps ‘dribbling’ (Daw- 
son), 10, 84. 

aa, covers ‘draughtsman’, ‘painter’, and ‘scribe’ 
(Gardiner), 4, 136 f.; as sphric, ‘writer of 
copies (or, records)’ (MiUer), 23, 2, n. 11. 
as, ‘mode of writing’ not ‘writings’ or ‘books’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 172. 

m as X, introducing end-formula in late documents 
(Griffith), 12, 225, n. 1. 

as n pr-^nh, in late period used of hierogl. writing 
and presumably including hieratic (Gar- 
diner), 24, 176. 

ss. ‘tremble’, ‘quiver’ (Davies). 6, 72. n. 1. 
sat or aht (so originally, not aa). ‘to write’ (Gardiner), 
2, 65, n. 1. 

sam, ‘procedure’, ‘guiding principle’ (Blackman), 
17, 59 (38). 

samt, general meaning ‘working-out’, also ‘proof’ 
(Gunn), 12. 126. 

ssat. ‘looped sistrum’ in D^m. 18 (Davies). 6, 70 ff. 
sail : hry-ssti (n ll'sir hh), in late period has special 
ref. to embalming (Fairman), 17, 227 ; hry 
sail n pr-dwit. ‘Supervisor of the Mysteries of 
the House of the Morning’ (Blackman), 5, 
148 ff. ; cf. 18th-Dyn. ex. (Shorter), 16, 59 f. 
sad, dangerous and terrible star (WamwTight), 18, 
8. 162. n. 6. 

sad hny, ‘boatman’s circlet’ (lYinlock), 10, 231 with 
n. 2. 

skhh, ‘give ease (?)’ (Polotsky), 16, 196 (10). 
Skn-n-Ef. elder of two recorded kings of name, 
probably rather Snht-ii-E’- (Wmlock), 10, 
243 ff. 

skr, ‘to hammer’ (Blackman), 10, 195. 
skd, ‘deflection’, ‘batter’ of a pjTamid (Gunn), 12, 
134; (Gunn-Peet) 15, 176, n. 1. 

sk, ‘destroy (eternity)’, i.e. ‘live through (?)’ 

(Shorter), 21, 45, n. 2. 


M m 
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sk-.lr sk = Is skic, of drawing up troops (Gardiner), 
21, 223 (m). 

skm X m Y, ‘complete x from y’’ (Gunn), 12, 130. 

skm ns, ‘ hoary-tongued ’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 6. 

skr, ‘adorn (?)’ (Gunn), 6, 299. 

sgnn, "taUow’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

syrw, ‘yards {?)’ of a ship (Gardiner), 9, 9, n. 6. 

stt, acute or ‘shooting’ pain (Dawson), 20, 185 f.; 

metaphorical (Faulkner), 22, 136. 
stt, title of high-priestess at Elephantine (Black- 
man), 7, 11. 
sty-r, see 7iti: n sty-r. 

Sty, i[^, ‘Radiance', a divinity (Blackman), 

5, 27. 

stj, ‘redeemer’, cf. peqctoTe (Griffith), 12, 219, n. 3. 
sti (r), ‘claim’ (Gardiner), 19. 25 (8). 
sti hihs, ‘lighted candles’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 
slst, ‘censer ('!)’ (Blackman), 17, 61. n. 9. 
stnc, not ‘dirt’, but ‘wound’, ‘bruise’ (Gunn), 6, 
301, n. 10. 

stv:t, ‘smooth over’ differences (Gardiner), 9, 17, 
n. 2. 

stwi{y), ‘collect’, arithmetical ‘product’, ‘quotient’ 
(Gunn), 12, 132. 

stivty, ‘vertical height’ of a truncated pyramid, and 
other phrases for ‘height’ (Gunn-Peet), 15, 
178 with n. 5; cannot be ‘area’ (Peet), 17, 
159 f. 

Sip'n-E<, ‘He whom Re' has chosen’ (Gunn), 23, 
192, n. 3. 

stf, ‘rage’ of waters rising up in storm (Faulkner), 
24, 51. 

stnm, ‘confuse’ of ways (Faulkner), 22, 137. 
stiimic, ‘unrulv’. Lit. ‘who causes to stray’ (Gardiner), 
9, 12, n. o. 

Sth, god Seth, vocalization (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 44. 
sti-ntr, ‘passage of the god’, ‘corridor’ (Gardiner), 
4, 134 f. 

str, tj-pe of boat (Smith), 19, 152. 

sd, of long tapering tendrils (of brvonv) (Dawson), 

20, 45. 

sdwi, ‘make an early start (‘0’ (Blackman-Peet), 
11, 289. n. 9. 

sdh, ‘fringe’ (Blackman), 22, 40 (17). 
sdh, ‘conceal’ (Guim), 16, 149. 
sd hnnw, ‘dispel trouble’ (Clere), 25, 28. 
sds, trans., of ‘continuing’ an official’s post (Black- 
man), 17, 60 (44); see also s!. 
sdb: wd sdh, ‘make impotent’; dlt sdh, variant of 
above (Faulkner), 23, 176. 
adp tr, a sort of oath (Cerny), 15, 247, n. 16. 
sdm, ‘understand’ M. & L.Egn. (Blackman), 16, 
69 (17) ; adm-f in L.Egn. states a fact in the 
past, ‘he has heard’ (de Buck), 23, 161 ; sdm f 
pw form in passive (Gunn), 12, 131 ; isdm-f, 
L.-Egn. past relative (Gardiner), 16, 224, n. 1 ; 
sdm-in-f, In derivedfrom 1, ‘to say’ (Faulkner), 

21, 186 ff.; sdm-ti-f form, late writings with 
O? before det. (Faulkner), 22, 135; adm-n-f 
in fut. perf. use (Dunham), 24, 6, n. 1 ; 
adm-hr-f, hr prob. from vb. = ‘says’ (Faulk- 
ner), 21, 187. 188, n. 1 ; sdm-kf-f, ki prob, 
from vb. = ‘plan’ (Faulkner), 21, 188. 


sdm-(S m at mi<-t, priestly title of kind of chamber- 
lains, not ‘domestics’ (Boreux), 7, 114 ff. 
sdr, ‘be inert', ‘inactive’, ‘helpless’ (Blackman), 
16, 68; cf. (Id.) 22. 106: sdr mst-n-f (':), 
‘who sx>end3 the night in taking thought (?)’ 
(Fairman). 20, 4 (e). 

sdryt (nt Sii-Hr). bivouac after battle with Osiris's 
enemies (‘i) (Dakin), 24, 191, n. 6. 

a : imy-r s. ‘sea-captain’, lit. ‘superintendent of a 
(sheet of) water’ (Gardiner), 4, 34 with n. 9. 
S-Hr, biblical ‘Shihor’. lower reaches of Bubastite 
IS'ile-arm (Gardiner), 5, 251 f . ; (Id.) 10, 93; 
corresponded to Lake Menzalah (Id.), 19, 126. 
Si or jS, later Sue, god of H^qiselite nome found on 
seals of wine-jars, also = sty (Newberry), 
14. 220 ff. : cf. (Shorter) 11. 78. 
a/, varr. av:. airt, a plant connected with Seth (New- 
berry), 14, 213, n. 1. 

h, varr. aw. Ssi, Cop. lue, f. eup'), pi. eiq&Y' ‘pig’ 
(Newberry), 14, 212 f.; also cult-animal of 
Seth (Id.), 14, 217. 

s>'t hdt : pi sri n ti ait hdt, ‘the son of the white sow’, 
Seth, not llin (Griffith.s), 25, 101. 

at- ‘diameter’ or ‘side’ of logs (Peet). 17, 158. 

Si-afiryt. city in Nubia (Newberry), 14, 222, n. 1 ; 
cf. (Fairman) 21. 35. n, 2. 

Siy, god of fate and of the harvest (Griffith). 12, 
228 f. ; = Si, god of Shashotep (Newberry), 
14, 222. 

siy, sometimes substituted for ki in late texts (New- 
berry), 14, 222. 

ami, ‘eondemnation’, not ‘doom’ (Gardiner), 22. 182. 
si<, ‘space’ or ‘volume’ (Gunn). 12, 131. 

r, ‘as far as’, absolute use (Gardiner), 3, 102. 
si^-r lirt(w)-f sdm. L.-Egn. equivalent of uia.iii)’7q- 
00)734 (Gardiner), 16. 231 f. 

Si-tcsf, flooded land of IXth nome (Gardiner). 5. 246. 
sibty (‘shawabti’) misinterpreted as dual (Gardiner), 
4, 140, n. 2. 
sip, see hip. 

Si-mntt, land flooded by waters of XVth nome (?) 
(Gardiner), 5. 246. 

sme. Cop. ujo.K, ‘bundle’, unit of flax (Gunn), 16, 
151. 

sisic. see ujioc. 

town-name (= ‘pacifying Sha’),Cop. yioxn, 
Gk. Hypselis (Newberry), 14, 221 f. 
s', ‘palette (?)’ (Dunham), 24, 4, n. 13. 
s<ty, non-concrete unit of value (?) (Gunn), 12, 135; 
see also (Peet) 15, 275 with n. 1 ; s't, perhaps 
true coinage (Schaedel), 24, 139. 
s'r, s><, of a prison, doubtful whether = Heb. '157E? 
(Gardiner), 22, 183. 

s'd drt VI, ‘part, with’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 3 ; s'd drt n, 
literally ‘cut off a person’s hand’, or ‘part 
with’ like above (Cerny), 15, 247. n. 8. 

SIC, wTiting (a) oist, ‘pig’, (b) of si, plant connected 
with ,Seth (Newberry), 14, 213 with n. 1. 
aw M, special phrase for fish-ponds (Gardiner), 1, 
103, n. 15. 

swt (?), ‘henchmen’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 7. 
sivt-Bhicfy, a species of Potentilla (Dawson), 20, 186. 
sirty, ‘costal cage’ (Dawson), 20, 185 f. 
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swiw, ‘emptiness’, ‘default (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 12, 
n. 10. 

sivst {hwst ?), kind of skin (Griffith), 13, 204, n. 1. 
ib : dlt m ab, ‘to sell’ (Peet), 12, 71, n. 8. 
sbt (ujfefceiio), ‘value’ from sbi, ‘exchange’ (Peet), 
12, 71, n. 8; 14, 299, n. 8. 

,s6t, ‘meat-portion (?)' (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

Sbb and similar words relating to jewellery (Gar- 
diner), 3, 195. 

ap, perhaps ‘hurl (quoit or the like)’ (Blackman- 
Peet). 11, 285, n. 10. 

spry, fish, possibly connected with Gk. Kinrplvos 
(D'A. W. Thompson), 14, 27. 
sps{t) nhc, late O.-K. title of men and women 
(Williams), 5, 169; for writings cf. (Peet) 2, 
193. 

apt, det. with ^ (= ^ ?) (Dunham), 24, 3. 
sfwt, ‘blisters ('?)’ (Dawson), 12, 241. 
hii : m hit ii<. ‘in a body ('?)’ (Peet), 2, 205, n. 5; 
sm m hrw pric, obscure phrase, ‘who has gone 
in front of the houses ('?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 15. 
Sm!-b>, pers. n. (GlanviUe), 18, 54 with n. 2. 

Am', Upper Eg., written with 3 grains (Polotsky), 
16, 196 f. (12); ‘Upper-Egn. barley' perh. to 
be read ^ It sm^y (Peet), 17, 154 f. 
sm^t, musician priestess (Blackman), 7, 8 ff. 
smm, ‘hot", i.e. ‘passionate’ (Griffith), 12, 227, 
n. 2. 

sms : hr Sms, ‘itinerant’ (Gardiner), 23, 161. 
smSmt, not sesame but ‘hemp' (Dawson). 20, 44 f. 
Hn-Hr, significance of in Osiris-legend at Abydos 
(Dakin), 24, 191, n. 6. 

snl,‘ call in quest ion ’ perhaps ‘ resent ’, ‘ feel aggrieved 
at’ (Blackman), 22, 44 (32). 
sny U, ‘hairs of the earth’, a vegetable drug, prob- 
ably Fenugreek (Dawson), 12, 240 f. 
t! Snyt, district of Thebes with local Amun (Black- 
man), 11, 251, n. 6. 

s?i<, Sn<ty, ‘power of withstanding long travel’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 8, n. 5; ‘control’, then ‘patrol’ 
hence ‘tread’ (Illackman), 22, 41 (18). 
sn^, primarilv ‘warehouse’ not ‘ergastulum’ (Gunn), 
12, 136. 

Sn<, perhaps ‘choking’ (Griffith), 12, 210, n. 5. 211. 
SnS-hn, corresponding with ’AKavdwv, capital of 
XXIst Upper Egn. nome near Kafr ‘Ammar 
(Griffith), 3, 142. 

sn^-n-hi-n-^nh-R^ and sn<-n-Wr-dfnc, meat store- 
houses at ‘Amarnah, position of (Fairman), 
21, 139. 

snw, ‘net’ (Blackman), 10, 195; ‘network’, to guard 
against evil powers, hence connexion with snl, 
‘exorcize’ (Homblower), 16, 17. 
snn, ‘vexation’ (Griffith), 12, 205 with n. 8. 
snn-ht, ‘dissembler (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 210. 
sns of water, ‘brackish’; cf. ujitouj = ‘to stink’, 
‘be foul’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 292, n. 9. 
Snty, of ‘bonds’, not literallv ‘hairs’ (Faulkner), 23, 
179. 

Sntw, ‘sheriff’ who deals with disputes (Gardiner), 
9, 15, n. 2. 

Pi-sri-(n)-ti-lht, pers. n. = 'PevTays, etc., various 
writings (Spiegelberg), 12, 35 with n. 6. 


Ti-srit-n-ti-lht, pers. n. = PevTcrjs (Spiegelberg), 12, 
35 with n. 6. 
s/<, see hr< and s'r. 

srmt, ‘contribution’ (Peet), 11, 163, n. 2. 
sss-.niv n ssf, ‘accustomed season’ (Gardiner), 1, 

104, n. 11. 

Ssit, ‘nightfall’ (Gunn), 6, 300. 302. 
ssp: like Cop. ujion, ‘purchase’ (Gardiner), 21, 143 
(10); Ssp c;gs. ‘take the girdle (?)’, i.e. ‘gird 
oneself’ for battle (Gardiner), 1, 32, n. 2; 
Ssp drt, ‘grasp the hand’ in salute, not as 
dem. ‘go bail for’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 291, 
n. 13; see also n prepn. 

Ssmi, kind of apron, also a ureen mineral (Gardiner), 
5, 222. 

Ssr = sSr, var. oishr, ‘wipe out’, ‘clean’ (Faulkner), 
10, 99. 

Ss. ‘silly’ or ‘mad’ (Cerny). 15, 251, n. 50. 

Sank (22nd-Dvn. king), rare writing with O (Lang- 
ton), 2^ 116. ^ 

St{i')-pt, epithet of Xut (Fairman). 17, 226. 

St.'-hprw. mummiform divinity (Blackman), 5, 32. 
stiiv, ‘steering-oar (■? ?)’ (Blackman), 11, 212, n. 1. 
Stm. ‘treason ('?)’, ‘rebellion’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 4. 
Sd, "pelts (?)’ (Griffith). 13. 203. n. 7. 

Sd-hne. ‘he who lets (his) voice resound’ (Black- 
man), 5, 33. 

Sdi. ‘recover’ stolen property (Peet). 11, 48, n. 2. 
Sdyt, with wood-det.. meaning unknown (Gunn), 3, 
89. n. 3. 

sdyt. ‘lump’, ‘mass’ (Blackman), 12, 183, n. 5. 

Sdw prob. = u}coTt', ‘dough’ (Blackman), 12, 183, 
n. 5. 

Jv, abbreviated indication of site of tomb on 
desert (?) (Gardiner), 4, 110, n. 1. 

I'f srf, ‘blustering’ or ‘arrogant’ (Blackman), 17, 
58 (24). 

kry, x)erhaps ‘high rock’, ‘crag’ (Winlock), 17, 110. 
krs, heavenlv rope-ladder, opp. to nukt (Wainmight), 
18, 168. 
k;s, see krs. 

/.', verb perhaps to be connected with k)U, in impve. 

= ‘depart!’ (Faulkner), 24, 49. 
k<k, ‘comer’, perhaps also ‘locality’ (Gardiner), 13, 

77. 

k<h, ‘bend the arm(?)’ in reverence (Polotsky), 16, 
198 (22). 

k{iv)r n Piv nb, ‘gold- washers’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 
247, n. 3. 

kb srf, ‘of quiet disposition’, ‘unassuming’ (Black- 
man), 17, 58 (24). 

kmr, ‘throw the boomerangor throw-stick (?)’ (Black- 
man-Peet), 11, 285, n. 9. 

kmr, ‘calf’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 2. 

kmfC.) phty, ‘ of proved valour ’ (Fairman), 21 , 32, n. 2. 
kn, ‘finish off’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 1. 
knl, ‘be valiant’, vocalization reconstructed from 
cuneiform (Albright), 23, 197 with n. 4. 
knl swyt, lit. ‘embrace the shadow’ = ‘swoon’ 
(Blackman), 16, 69 (15). 

kni, perhaps king-magician’s robe of office (Baly), 

16, 178. 
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hnl n, corruption of ki n (Gardiner), 1, 103, n. 2. 
kni, perhaps = wooden confinement-stool (Black- 
man), 22, 43 (24). 

knlw, used of portable shrine for image (Gardiner), 
22, 177. 

knht, permanent staff of temple perhaps acted as 
court of justice (Cerny-Peet), 13, 37 with n. 1 ; 
‘chamber’ or 'councU’, not solely judicial; 
knht sdniyic, ‘court’ (Lourie), 17, 62-4. 
kri ; m-hi krt. "behind the shrine’ = ‘in outer dark- 
ness' (Faulkner), 22, 134 f. 
kr^w: hni "captain of shieldbearers ’ (Gardiner), 
19, 27 (18). 

krnt, ‘phallus-sheath’ (Hornblower), 25, 229. 

krr, "cavern", ‘burial chamber’, opposed to sh 

(Blackman), 5, 27, n. 12. 

krM, ‘early ancestor’, cf. belief that female ancestor 
appears as snake (Arkell-Blackman), 19, 176, 
n. 4. 

krs, usually ‘bury’, perhaps "wrap up’, prob. con- 

nected with Avs (Blackman), 3, 204, n. 3. 
Krka, tribe-name = Hitt. "Karkisa’ (Wainwright). 
25. 149. 153. 

krd{n). "hoe’ variously spelled (Oerny), 15, 249, 
n. 32. 

kk, wooden "collar’ used in securing prisoners (Fair- 
man), 21, 31, n. 7. 

kk, apparently of cloth flags (Davies), 6. 72. 
kk = Cop. KICK., ‘to strip’ (Peet). 11, 46, n. 2. 
kd A'it’, ‘ builder of bodies ’, title of priest of Khnum 
(Griffith), 3, 142. 

^dy, country round Gulf of Issos (‘going round’ ?) 
(Smith), 8, 46 f. 

I^dwdn, prob. round Gulf of Issos (Smith), 8, 45 ff. ; 

10, 104 ff. ; cf. 10, 175 ; = Pontus (Albright), 

11, 22; (ilayer-Garstang) II, 23 ff.; cf. 
(Wain'BTight) 25, 149, n. 1. 

k'dn, k’dr, ‘hoe’, see krd{n). 

ki, equivalent of Ar. kar'inah or 'uht (Hornblower), 
25, 228. 

ki (earlier ky): m ki dd. ‘in other words’, ‘in short’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 243 f. 

kiw (fern.), "others’, often = "outsiders’ (Griffith), 

12, 195, n. 7. 

(p;)-Ay-<;-n-p;-i?'-(Hr-iAl^), epithet of Delta Residence 
of Ramessides after death of Ramesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 136 f. 

ki n pt, ‘Bull of the Sky’ (WainuTight), 19, 42 ff. ; 
21, 163. 

ki M, ‘ white bull ’, originally of Min, later applied to 
Buchis (Wainwright), 21, 158 ff. 
kii, ‘plan’, in sdm-ki-f and ki-f sdm-f forms (Faulk- 
ner), 21, 188 f.; kii ("think"), negatived = 
‘not mind", ‘de.spise’ (de Buck), 25, 100. 
ki, as reinforcing word before exclamatory old per- 
fective (Faulkner), 23, 180. 
kit Untie, poetic expression for ‘battle’ (Shorter), 
19, 61. 

kiiutl, ‘workman’, in O.K. (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 1; 
‘clerk of works (?)’ of temple (Griffith), 4, 
283. 

kit-swt, some kind of lichen (Dawson), 20, 46. 
kip (trans.), ‘to roof’, ‘cover’ (intrans.), ‘hide one- 


self’, hence ‘bandage’, etc. (Blackman), 22, 
38 (12). 

kip n Jit, the crow’s-nest on a mast (Blackman), 16, 
'68 (15). 

kimw: n pi kimtv. title of deified Amenophis I 
(Blackman), 12. 180, n. 2. 
kimn, ‘to bhnd’, trans. (Peet), 10, 122, n. 4. 

■kid, old perf. 1st sing, \mtten i ^ (Glanvdle), 
15. 4. 


Kpp inKeftiu spell= Kupnpa. (Gordon). 18, 

67. 

km, ‘profit’, ‘achieve success’ (Gardiner). 9. 15. n. 8. 
Km-wy. with bull-det. = Km-icr, Athribi.s (Gar- 
diner), I. 31, n. 3. 

Knmty, "The dark one ("')’ (Faulkner). 24, 53. 
Knnrt, ‘Chinnereth’, pron. KennarCit^ (Albright- 
Rowe), 14, 286 f. 

kns. ‘pubes’, ‘hvpogastric region’ (Daw.son). 22, 
107 f. 


Kr, in Keftiu spell = Kar founder of Karia (Gordon), 

18 . 68 . 

(Meroitic), S.boundary of Egn. Empire 
(Griffith), 4, 27. 

krs, Canaanite loan-word, ‘dance’, ‘skip’ (Black- 
man). 11, 210 ff. 

krs, see ks. 

khic, participial or substantival form of simplex of 
*khl.-h (Blackman). 13, 188, n. 1. 

khktit, ‘repeated coughing’ (Blackman). 13, 187 f. 

ks, prob. = krs, ‘basket (?)’ (Peet). 2, 206. n. 3. 

Ks{t), ‘Cassite woman’ (Blaekman-Peet), 11, 291, 
n. 9. 

Ksrw, pers. n., apparentlv foreign (Frankfort), 14, 
242. 

Ksks, tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Gasgas’ (Wainwright), 
25, 150. 153. 

kkt, perhaps ‘weevil’ (Dawson), 20, 187. 

kJcu't plant, probably = kiki, perhaps castor-oO 
plant (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

Kii, pers. n., ‘The other one’ (Miller), 23, 5. n. 4. 


giw, 3ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

gitcy, ‘steed’, possiblv akin to cquus (Blackman), 
19, 202. 

pi gww, town of Gu (?) (Gardiner), 5, 198. n. 4. 

gimi-i, reduplicated form of gia, related to guc, 
perhaps of being ‘half-strangled’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner). 5, 50, n. 11. 

gb, ‘uneven’ of a fraction, year, etc. (Gunn), 12. 135. 

gp, see {i)gp. 

gtn, with added n, indicating pronunciation (5'iiie ? 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 289, n. 10; gm ts, "find- 
ing a word’ (Gardiner), 4, 29, n. 2 ; gm-k nfr, 
‘you wiU find it right’ (Peet), 17, 156. 

Gm-pi-Itn . . . = sunken courts in larger ‘Amarnah 
temple (Fairman), 21, 137. 

gnwty{t), suggests an inscription-carver (Miller), 
23, 6, n. 1. 

Gnmw,^f. s'lUJu.oyT. ‘Pleiades (?)’ (Faulkner), 10, 

gr (orig. 3ae inf. ?), of absence of motion (Faulkner). 
10, 99; Cop. c5'to, ‘desist’, ‘cease’, ‘stop’ 
(Blackman), 16, 66 (9). 
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gr, ‘tranquil, modest, pious (?)' (Griffith), 12, 227, 
n. 2. 

grli, of finishing decoration, architectural work, etc. 
(Gardiner), 4, 137. 

grg, general word for ‘equipment' (Gardiner), 4, 
139, n. 3. 

grg-pr, ‘furniture", ‘outfit’ (Gardiner). 22, 180. 
grg pr, (1) at death, (2) on inheriting. (3) at marriage 
(Polotsky), 16, 198 (24). 

p;-grg-p!-R<; ‘The Foundation of the Sun’ near E. 

border of Delta (Gardiner), o, 259. 
ghu\ perhaps an intestinal parasite (Dawson), 18, 
153, n. 2. 

gfsij-nt ('!). ‘half-month festival)?)’ (Blackman), 4, 
125. n. 15. 

gsi. ‘tUt’ of beam of balance (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 
gt, perhaps of crouching to spring (Griffith), 12, 209, 
n. 4. 

■t, 2nd fem. sing, suffix written (Gardiner), 21, 
141. ^ 

-t, rare fem. ending after numeral (Gardiner), 22. 
180. 

t n nbtc. perhaps stucco, etc., as ‘basis for gilding’ 
(Griffith), 12, 215. n. 2. 

ti, ‘flat land’, as svnonvm for Egypt (Blackman), 
22, 37 (9), 

tfhw, ‘mischief-maker)??)’ (Gardiner). 1, 24, n. 7. 
ti in names, perhaps for itg or it-i (Dakin), 25. 102, 
n. 11. 

did {tw) (L.Egn.) represents old twt, not fir (Gar- 
diner), 8, 110; cf. (Id.) 20. 10. 
tit, ‘fraction’ (Gunn), 12. 135; tit ght, ‘uneven frac- 
tion’ (Gunn), 12. 134 f. 

twl r forming fut., elsewhere ivl r (Gardiner), 3, 102. 

tws, ‘raise’, hence ‘client’, ‘claim’, ‘beseech’ (Gar- 

diner), 9, 19, n. 8. 20, n. 13. 
iiiv, ‘dependent ’ perhaps also morally adverse ‘ mean ’ 
(Griffith). 12. 211. 

tim, ‘rise’ or ‘raise’ rather than ‘strike’; late 
OTitings indicate coalescence with (Gunn), 
12, 131 with n. 3. 

ticnic, ‘superiority’ or ‘rising’ (arithmetical ‘pro- 
gression’) (Gunn), 12. 131. 
twr, ‘be cured)?)’ (Griffith), 12. 224. ii, 2. 
twri, ‘a stick’, masculine (C’erny). 23. 188, n. 2. 
twh. ‘withdraw’ (Griffith). 12, 201. n. 3. 
tidiiw (th), conjectured to mean ‘recess’ (Gardiner), 
22, 178. 

twt, verb 4ae inf. (Gunn). 12. 132. 

twt, (a) ‘agreeable’, (b) ‘like’ and related verbal 
meanings (Gunn), 12. 252, n. 1 ; tn-t with and 
without I (Gunn), 12, 253 ; written simply 
^ (Blackman), 22. 100. 

Twt-^nh-’Iin, ‘the life of Aten is pleasing’ (Gunn), 
"l2, 252. 

tied, a garment (Smith). 19. 154. 
tbhf. epithet of Seth (Faulkner), 22. 133. 
tp, see dp. 

tp n iiict, already in Dvn. 19 treated as one word with 
general meaning ‘animal’ (Aims). 22. 53 f. 
tp : n tp hisict, of gold, ‘fresh from the workings’ 
(Griffith), 13, 197, n. 10. 


m-tp-f, prob. temporal ‘in advance’ (Gardiner), 21, 
222 f. 

r-tp, ‘in front of’ (Blackman), 4, 124, n. 3. 128, 
n. 3. 

tp-r, ‘base’, etc., of triangle (Gunn), 12, 132 ; (Gunn- 
Peet) 15, 174, n. 1. 

tp-hict 71 pr ’Imn, ‘the roof of the temple of Amun’, 
in titles (Faulkner). 23. 11 (8). 
tp-hsb, ‘justice’ (Gunn), 0, 300. n. 8 (should be 7); 
‘standard’ or ‘norm’ in speaking (Gardiner), 

9, 11. n. 2. 

tpg-dic. ‘desert-guard)?)’ (Reisner). 5. 87. n. 1. 
tptgw. possibly ‘head-piece’ (Gardiner), 22, 179. 
Tfrrt, unknown place of origin of lapis lazuli (Gar- 
diner), 4. 37. 

tm;ic. "mats’ with strange det. (Smither), 25. 159. n. 4. 
tnir alone = ‘many’, ‘a number’ (Faulkner), 22, 
137. 

Iiinnr. ‘beer’ (Blackman). 13. 189 f. 

Tntnijt. goddess connected with beer (Blackman), 13, 
189 f. 

tnlir, sec inbr. 

Tnt-t!-<-{nuc), possibly name of watering-station 
(Gunn-Gardiner). 5. 50. n. 5. 

TrL tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Taruisa’. ‘Tarsa’. and cf. 

‘Troy’ (WainwTight). 25. 149 fi. 

Trh in Keftiu spell = Turku (Gordon), 18, 68. 

Trtsb. Egn. writing of name of ambassador of 
Hattusil (Hall), 8. 221, n. 3. 
thug, kind of pea, prob. Pinuni sativum (Dawson), 
21. 38 f. 

thni ur thn, ‘chief cymbalist’, confusion of wrf dhn 
and urt hurt (Griffith-Blaekman), 12, 198, 
n. 8. 

ts (also tis) and tls), ‘plant firmly’, original of Cop. 

Twe (Gunn), 24, 125. n. 3. 
ts. 3ae inf. (Gardiner). 8, 110. 
ts, ‘fragments (?)’ (Gardiner), 22, 180. 

Tsyt. Arabian place-name (Tam-Smith). 15, 23 f. 
th. ‘illumine’ (Blackman). 5. 27. n. 11. 

Tdr, Egn. writing of Dudhal(ivas) (Hall-Savce), 8, 
219 f. 

tj, variously written, ‘staff’ derived from tt. ‘board’, 
‘table’ (Gardiner), 24, 167, n. 3. i70f. 179. 
it pr-^nh. rendered bv oi fepoypa^jjuaTeis (Gunn), 4, 
252, n. 1. 

ttgir. ‘men of the staff’, masc. plur. of derivative 
from /< (Gardiner). 24, 170 f. 

D in plural, with several dets., of the young of ser- 
pents (Faulkner), 24. 50. 
tr. part of chariot (Dawson-Peet). 19. 171. 
til, abbreviated ‘carve’ (Gardiner). 4, 136, n. 6. 
tfi r. "snatch (?) at word’ (Griffith), 12, 199. n. 6. 
t-i tp-r. ‘receive power of speech’ (Peet). 11, 229. n. 1. 
tty hiv hr mini n nsw. ‘fan-bearer on the king’s right 
hand’, title of viceroys of Xubia. only found 
from Amenophis III onwards (Reisner). 6, 
SOff. 

it sryt. ‘standard-bearer’ almost always of naval or 
military' service (Faulkner), 20. 154 f. 

Uiv. kind of vegetables (Peet), 10, 122, n. 3. 
tnc, of a rather humble office, ‘assistant (?)’ (Miller), 
23, 5, n. 1. 
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Uu-t, ‘stolen propertj- {?)’ or ‘forfeit (?)’ (Griffith), 

13, 202, n. 6 amount of penalty when stolen 
goods are restored (Cerny), 23, 187 £f. 

t/bt, ’loan (of corn)’ or ‘(some sort of) com?’ 

(Polotsky), 16, 196 (11). 

Um, ‘to Teil’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 2. 
prt, ‘stronghold!?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 105. 
twf, dem. pr-divf, ‘reed-swamps’, as geographical 
expression (Gardiner). 5, 186, n. 1. 
tpht, used of oral cavity (Blackman), 22, 105; see 
also htpt-f. 

tfdn, ‘headlong utterance’, ii'soqTH: it'5'oqTeii 
(Griffith), 12, 208, n. 2. 

tnlt (?), ‘detection!?)’ (Griffith), 12, 212, n. 4. 
tnw r, not only ‘oral’ reminder (Gunn), 16, 148; c/. 
16, 21." 

tnjyt, cf. possiblv esiioq, ‘basket’ (Blackman-Peet), 

11, 293, n. 4. 

pihr, ‘hawk’ (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 8. 

Tl, also T}1, pjrm, the modern Kantarah (NaviUe), 

2. 197 f. ; town in E.Delta = Rom. Sih, Tell 
Abu SC'fah (Gardiner), 5, 242 ff. and (Albright) 
10, 6 ff. ; = Zoar, Kantarah (XaviUe), 10, 22. 
26; but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 94, n. 1.; cf. also 
Wsid-Hr. 

tin, ‘move quicklv’, ‘grapple with’ {hn^) (Gardiner), 

3, 102. 

tint, ‘glass’, from Thnw, place of origin in X.W. 

Delta (Xewberry), 6, 160. 
tint, ‘plot (?)’, ‘pit’ for a tree ? (Griffith), 12, 202. 
ta-.ts prt, ‘put together (?) seed’ (Blackman), 4, 
127. n. 2; mdh, see mdh; ts it hr iiwy, 
‘setting things (or, the meal) in order upon 
the altar’ (Blackman), 22, 106; Is hnw. game 
of ‘arranging the interior’ (Griffith), 12, 215, 
n. 6. 
ts, see gm ts. 

Ut-. ir tst, ‘make light (of) (?)’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 5. 
Tiu’, TM, ‘Succoth’, district round Tell el-Maskhu- 
tah (Gardiner), 5, 128. 266, n. 1. 207 tf. ; 
(XaviUe) 10, 33 ff. ; (Gardiner) 10, 95 f. 
tkdn, confused writing of ‘charioteer’ (GlanviUe), 

12, 174. 

dpt), ‘domains’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 18 
(and see under ‘Signs and Groups: Hiero- 
glyphic’).^ 

Dnr- . . ., ‘Repressing- . . .’, possibly the southern 
fort of Semnah (Gardiner), 3, 187 f. 
d{i)ng, ‘pygmy’ (Dawson), 24, 185. 
m di, already in L.Egn. indicating possessive case 
(C'emy-Peet), 13, 34, n. 14 ; to dl-k, ‘of thine’ 
probably !iTa,K (Griffith), 12, 200, n. 8. 
dlt, often omitted after mtwl in first member of 

oath-sentences (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 41 ; < a 

imperative (Gunn), 12, 132 ; to dit, prohibitive, 
see m-dr; dd-i hr-i hr-k, perh. proverbial, like 
‘Two heads are better than one' (GlanvUle), 

14, 299 (7); di ht-f, ‘give a bribe’ (Peet), 10, 
121, n. S; dl m sb, ‘sell’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 4; 
dyhrgs, ‘laidlow’ (Gunn-Gardiner),5,51,n.2. 


di ^nh, used of dead king (even with m/c-irw) when 
he is stiff potent to intervene (Dunham- 
Gunn), 21, 147, n. 1; ir-s n-f di ^nh = ‘that 
she may confer on him the quality' of “en- 
dowed with life"’ (Peet), 17, 264; cf. [Id.) 
3, 63. 

diw, ‘five’, in cuneiform tiu (Smith-Gadd), 11, 236; 
(Albright) 12, 188 f. 

dici, ‘adore’, may' be connected with divi, ‘arise 
early’, etc. (Blackman). 5, 154. 
dw/, two emblems bearing this name perhaps re- 
lated (Blackman). 3, 245, n. 1. 

Dwi-icr, god comiected with royal toilet, etc. (Black- 
man), 21, 4. n. 2. 

dint ntr. title suggestive of Heliopolitan origin 
(Blackman). 7, 13. 

dicrf, lower parts of tomb (Gardiner). 22, 178. 
dicn, in late writings = ‘rise’ by coalescence with 
twn (Gunn), 12, 131, n. 3. 

TO dim (sp 2). ‘onward', ‘continually'’ (Gardiner), 

22, 175 f. 

Du-n-<nic, ‘Extender-of-talons’ (Shorter-Gardiner), 
16, 62. 

dbn, weight used in .scales of a balance (Gardiner), 
9, 10, n. 4; probable cuneiform equivalent 
fibnu (Smith-Gadd). 11. 236. 

TO dbn hn. ‘between (‘0’ (Faulkner). 22. 139. 
dbi, ‘measuring- vessel', perhaps 1 gallon (Gunn). 
12, 136. 

dbiw, ‘requirement', nomen actionis from dbi, ‘ask’ 
(Gardiner), 13. 77. 

dhdb, ‘squirt out CO’ and similarly' spelt verbs 
(Faulkner). 24. 49 f. 

dp, det. backbone, prob. not ‘taste’ but ‘to make 
mild (?)' (Gunn). 12, 135 f. 
dp, var. fp, ‘be spat upon’ = tpl (Faulkner), 23, 175. 
pi dmi, following a name = Engl, prefixed ‘the 
town of’ (Gardiner), 5, 133, n. 5. 
dmi, often = ‘haven’ (Blackman), 20, 219, n. 1; 
‘quay’, ‘landing-stage’, connected with dmi, 
‘touch’ (Id.), 22, 104. 

dni, ‘sunder’, ‘divide’, ‘distribute’, also ‘dam off’ 
(Gardiner), 6, 104, n. 5. 

dniw, ‘share’ or ‘portion’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 50, 

n. 7. 

dnit, ‘part’, pronounced without n in D^-n. 20 
(Gardiner), 22. 180. 
dnyt, ‘terrier’ (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 9. 
dnit, ‘dam’, rare meaning ‘trench’ or ‘ditch’ 
(Gardiner), 1, 31, n. 2. 

it dnxt, dividing-waters’, name of canal on E.edge 
of Egy'pt (Gardiner), 6, 104. 
dns, ‘heavy'’, ‘slow-moving’ (Gardiner), 9, 16, n. 2. 
20, n. 11; ‘courageous’, ‘resolute’ (Griffith), 
12, 210, n. 2. 

dndn as transitive verb, ‘rage against’ (Faulkner), 

23, 178. 

Dr-Wtliv, ‘Subduing-the-Oasis-dweUers (?)’, llirgis- 
sah or Dabnarti (Gardiner), 3, 189. 
dhi, ‘straw’ opposed to ndm, ‘pleasant’ (Griffith), 
12, 222, n. 8.’ 


^ See also Nauri, 93, 96; Elephantine Decree (13, 208), 7. 

^ Later read by Peet as iw, ‘island’, and cf. Gardiner, L.-Egn. Miscellanies, p. Ill a, 1. 6 n 1 
® Actually = dhr, ‘bitter’, with loss of final r. B. G. 
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dh, ‘hide’ (Gunn), 16, 149. 
dhn, see thn. 

ds, ‘flint’, a form of thunderbolt (Wainwright), 18, 
165. 

dsr, referring to redness of eve ; ‘ bloodv ’ (Griffiths), 
25, 226. 

dg> m nhic, perhaps of covering with gold leaf 
(Gardiner). 22, 179. 

dd (?), ‘bawdy (?)' (Blackman-Peet), 11. 297. n. 8. 
Ddic-ms, very unlikely to be Tov-riy^aio^ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, art. n. 4. 

ddic (?), a kind of grain (Smith). 19, 152 with n. 2. 

Du, pers. n., uncertain mcanine^ ‘the hairj-(?)’ 

(Miller). 23, 4. n. 10. " 

(JA, ‘to provide’ with food, especially in difficult 
times (Polotsky), 16. 196 (6). 
d;t-r, "reaching of (suckling's) lips' (Gardiner), 9, 
21. n. 7. 

due, ‘earlv dawn’ (Reisner). 5. 85. 89. n. 1. 
dtr, ‘appropriate method’ or "due’ (Gardiner), 1, 
33. n. 5; "need’, ‘deficiency'; r dtr confused 
with r dd (Id.). 9, IS, n. 8; cf. (Id.) 16, 22. 
dirt. ‘Colocvnth’ or "Bitter Gourd’ (Dawson), 20, 
41 ff." 

d.'di: hry-dids (?), see hry-tp. 

d<in sceptre, connected witli Letopolis (’i\'ain«Tight), 
18, 164. 171 ; absorbed bv lers sceptre (Id.), 
20, 148. 

P<nt, Tanis, in XIXth nonie (Gardiner). 5, 248; 
= earlier Avaris, in XIVth nome, name per- 
haps decreed b\' Smendes (Id.). 19, 127. 
pf div n fimt, ‘the hill of copper', place-name (Daw- 
son-Peet), 19, 174. 

dbic, ‘reversion’ of offerings (Gardiner), 24, 88; to 
be read dbw rd (Clere). 25, 215 f. 
dbyt-. hdt dbyt, ‘tish(?)-net’ (Gardiner), 4, 33. 
dbi ssr r, "to stick (?) arrows in’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 
dbd, ‘outer sarcophagus’ (Winlock), 10, 239, n. 2. 
db<, "sealed up’, i.e. to which access was forbidden 
(ferny), 15, 247, n. 14. 

rfftc, ‘ point the finger ’, perhaps origin of db<-u', ‘ blame ’ 
(Blackman), 22, 43 (25). 

r db^u'y, in Pyr., ‘to the presence of’, ‘to the side 
of’ (Shorter), 21, 173. 

hr db^w-l, ‘through my action’ (Dunham), 24, 5, n. 4. 
df), ‘sweep out’ (?), ‘sink’ (?) (Griffith-Blackman- 
Lange), 12, 205, n. 7. 


P-miii, fern. pers. n., short form of Dd-JIirt-hc-s- 
(r-)^nh (Dunham), 15, 165. 
dr, ‘obstacle’, ‘obstruction’ (Clere), 20, 160(j). 
dric, prob. = •xo, "waU’ (Winlock-Gardiner), 10, 227, 

n. 2. 

dru\ see mh m dnv. 

dr: r-dr n hr-s, of the Eye of Horus = "utterly’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 177. 

m-dr, writing of prohibitive tn dit (Griffith-Sethe), 
12. 200, n. 1. 221. n. 3. 

m dr (if not a single word), "against', so perhaps 
‘rather than’ (Peet), IS. 120. n. 1. 
drt ("hand’), military "troop’ (Griffith), 12, 206. n. 4 ; 
part of chariot (Dawson-Peet). 19. 173; hr 
drt-f. like oivooTq. "independent’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 248. n. 4 ; drt std drt. ‘hand over 
hand(‘?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 298, n. 1. 
drt nfr, "God’s Hand’, title of high-priestess ("God’s 
Wife’) at Thebes, applied to queen and to 
Hathor (Blackman). 7, 10. n. 3. 12 f. 
driyic, "duly mourned over(?)’ (Griffith). 17. 259. 
drdr, both ‘hostile’ and "foreign’ (Gardiner). 1, 103, 
n. 14. 

Pl. pirm, see Tl. 

ijhty, "lead’, perhaps also ‘tin’ (Wainwright), 20, 32. 

dsr, originally ‘forbid’, -n-henoe "holy', "consecrated’ 

(Gardiner). 8, 110. 
dsric. ‘privacy’ (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

Dsr-tp, ‘Splendid (or, holy) of head’, serpent deity 
connected with Xchebkau (Shorter), 21, 43. 
48. 

dss, kind of fish (Blackman-Peet). 11, 295. n. 12. 
dd, ‘speak of’, ‘name’ (Gunn). 6, 30l, n. 3; intro- 
ducing autobiographical inscriptions, to be 
regarded as Old Perf. 3rd sing. (Blackman), 
17, 58 (11); r dd, also with loss of r, informal 
beginning of letters (Gunn). 16, 153 f. ; dd sir, 
‘he who says it’ (Gunn), 12, 131 ; tjd smy + 
suffix, or with m, ‘accuse’, ‘denounce’, 
sometimes "report’ (Gardiner), 22, 173. 

ddl-n . . .. ‘what . . . said’, formula introducing 
deposition in court, used for simplicity in a 
letter (Peet). 12, 73; perhaps a technical use 
in business (Glanville). 14, 309 f. ; cf. (Cernf) 
15, 246; narrative, ‘then said . . .’ (Black- 
man), 19, 201. 

ddt, ‘dazzling (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 287. n. 14. 


11. HIEEOGLYPHTC GKOUPS AND SIGNS 

i. Groups {arranged alphabetically) 


writing of n-k-hny (Faulkner), 22, 138, 

miswTiting of iictn, ‘earth’ (?) (Shorter), 
22, 167. 

([ ([ prob. neg. particle, not adj. (Gunn), 19, 106. 
and similar groups (Peet), 2, 192. 

1 1 for (jSS ‘things’ (Touraeff), 4, 119, n. 7. 


i,| possibly miswTiting of sln-k, or perhaps for 
verb = ‘depict’ (Faulkner), 23, 177. 
ij (readMmasi) = Amathus, hence general 

name of Cj'prus (Xa-ville), 4, 231 f. 

’Ida (?), town of unknoTO situation (Faulkner), 
23. 179. 

(after ij .1 ) taken as a verb (Gunn), 19, 106. 
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-!? 


and kindred T^Titings 


w I ^ -ff ^ I 

(Gardiner), 22, 182 f, 

1^5 corrupt -writing of <-vase (Griffith), 11, 
298, n. 7. 

obscure group, for ‘his chamber ’(?) 
(Faulkner), 24, 49. 

^ ICTl common X.-K. writing of m^hu. ‘tomb’ (Gar- 
diner), 21, 144 (18). 

I ^ v^g corrupt -writing of 's, vase in -which 
beer was presented (Griffith), 11, 298, n. 7. 
^ Gif, not G/uc (Gunn), 19, 105. 

^ ‘first day of month’ perhaps original of late 
W (Dunham), 24, 5, n. 9. 

to be read u'nmy{t), ‘the devouring 
flame’ (Faulkner), 23, 177. 

’~f u'h^ = ‘fish’, hence in enigmatic uviting = 

':;yi ■ o o 

wM = ‘interpret’ (Gunn), 12, 136. 
j Jj c:3j ‘diversion (of offerings)’, to be read udb rd 
(Clere), 25, 215 f. 

Jj I ^ ^ -HTiting of goddess B/st (Gardiner), 

5,258; cf. 19, 128. 

^ phonetic writing of (Gardiner), 5, 138, 
' ' 198. 


^ sometimes as -writing of def, art. pi (Gardiner), 
5, 138. 

privy nhw, ‘t-wo houses of gold’ but pr- 

hdwy, ‘two white-houses’ (Gunn), 19, 105. 
writing of phwy (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

possibly ‘wild’ 13th-Dyn. writing of m-si 
in meaning ‘except’ (Gunn), 25, 218. 

‘tears (?)’ (Faulkner), 22, 134; cf. msuy, 
mud, ‘sorrow (?)’, 22, 137 f. 
writing of mh when = ‘inlay’ (Gardiner), 22, 
179. 

jJ title of Xeith (Xaville), 4, 231. 

‘cubit’, read mh,-^ (Gunn-Peet), 15, 171, n. 3. 

9 inn- ‘worm (?)’ (Blackman), 5, 29, n. 13. 

(j ? ' probably a writing of XraH (Faulkner), 
24, 50. 

^ rare spelling in royal titles, perhap.s only- 
under Sethos I and Ramesses II (Cemy), 
15, 198 ; but also Tut<ankhamun, cf. 16, 145. 

read iryt (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 5. 
for more usual of’ 

(Cemy), 15, 197, n. 1. 
writing of ‘with’ (Griffith), 12, 201, n. 1. 




1 1 ^ ^f’oormal speOing = Cop. 
egp&j (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

=^10 -writing of hsty-r- (Gardiner), 19, 27 (16). 

sportive writing for htp (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

I — 

fP not uncommon M.-K. writing of hh nb, ‘every 
feast’ (Gunn), 21, 4, n. 7. 

‘Priest of the Two Placentae of 
Horus’ (Blackman), 3, 243 f. 

■v’l'Q’l late writing of pronom. form of preposition 
hr (Faulkner), 22, 133. 137. 
htp-dl-nsiv. in horizontal inscrr. regularly so 

-written until end of Dyn. 13, rarely’ later 
(Smither), 25, 34 ff. 

■A writing of htp-di-n-sw in horizontal inscrr. 
not found before Dyn. 14, thereafter usual 
(Smither). 25, 34 ff. 

frequent O.-K. title, perhaps to be read hw iv< 
(Blackman), 3. 242, n. 1. 

° (''’iUiams), 

5, 272. 

^1 ' (title) ‘to the front over(?)’ (Gardiner), 6, 212^ 
n. 4. 

[77]^^ uncertain significance (Dakin), 

25, 164, n. 5. 

hry tp niw, reading tpy nst naw refuted 
(Peet), 2, 193. 

jj ©.^ writing of Osiris (Shorter), 20, 40 with n. 1. 

P unit of square measure = 10 arurae (?) 
(Gunn-Peet), 15, 170 f. 

connected with ad, ‘clothe’ or mistake for 
dw, ‘garment’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 1. 

‘confined (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

^ phonetic -writing of s6;, ‘star’. Cop. cio-y (Stein- 
dorS), 25, 31. 

H corruption of laiv tid, ‘fuU compensation’ 
(Blackman), 22, 106. 

‘Bank of Widt of Lower Eg.’ perhaps 

= f n JVidyf n Saaic, near Pelusium (Weill), 

21 , 22 . 

£ perhaps writing of ‘darkness ’ 

(Gardiner), 22, 136. 

9^^ ‘knives’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

8 1 writing of a^ty (Gurm), 12, 135. 

sometimes to be read sfift (Smither), 25, 158, 
ii> 3. 

‘ill (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 51. 


^ w 
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S ^ probably not to be read Gsmt and not con- 
nected with ‘Goshen’ (Gardiner), 5, 218 fi.; 
c/. (Naville) 10, 28 fi. ; c/. (Gardiner) 10, 
94. 

on wine-jar fragments, Ptolemy’s ‘Agathodae- 
mon’ river (?) (Gardiner), 5, 257, n. 1. 

to be read as one word ‘bull' (Faulkner), 
22, 136. 

k{!)p, ‘bandage’, also as verb ‘cover’ 
(Blackman), 22, 38 (12). 
unusual wTiting of Kpn, ‘Byblos’ (Xewberry), 
14, 109. 

® I mistake for gsh or writing of giht (Blackman- 

Gunn), 22, 44, n. 4. 

as vTiting of fern, demonstr. adj. (Gardiner), 
16, 21. 

® ^ ‘clean linen (?)’ (Gardiner), 21, 220, n. 2. 


pl^'Ce-name, perhaps for Hsdd (Faulkner), 
23, 179. 

writing of mdst, ‘book', perhaps only late 
^ and secondary (Gardiner), 24, 171. 

‘rise up’ assuming confusion with 
(Faulkner), 24, 50. 

^ =1 II I word for ‘domains’ to be read so 


1 c 




(Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 18. 
place-name. Did (?), J/d (?) (Shorter-Griffith), 1 1, 
79. 

unlikel 3 ' name for festival marking shift of a 
month in calendar (Peet), 6, 153 f. 


‘diversion (of offerings)’ to be read dhw 
rd (Clere), 25, 215 f. 

^ with and without complement J (Peet), 17, 

157. 

I ^ place-name perhaps = DDivt (Faulkner), 22, 139. 


ii. Signs and groups {arranged in the order of the Sign-list in Gard., Egn. Gr.) 


^ usually to be read rmt in O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 

^ as det. of a dimension-word (Gunn-Peet), 15, 
175. 178, n. 4. 

^ as quahfication of f-bread, for gnn, ‘ soft ’ (Cerny-), 
23, 61, n. 5. 

^ derived from iconographic presentation of Isis 
suckling Horus, finger touching lips expressing 
desire for milk (Shiah), 24, 127 f. 

(hieratic ^)in 22nd-Dyn. titles = ms or ur (Gar- 
diner), 19, 23; as det. of '6', ‘boast’ (Id.), 21, 
220, n. 4 ; [^ as det. by corruption (Griffith), 
12, 195, n. 4. 

^ phonogram for in (Faulkner), 21, 189, n. 2. 

^ see Jv. 

double det. of Aten name indicating dual 
divine and royal nature (Gunn), 9, 175, n. 6. 

hwl, ‘strike’, early attempt to render hieratic sign 
(Gardiner), 15, 54. 

indication of lacuna in scribe’s original (for gm 
ifs) (Faulkner), 22, 132 f. 
reading ptr not m/i (Blackman), 21, 2, n. 3. 
. . . . B tU serdab-squint (Blackman), 3, 
251 fi."" 

o (?) vague kind of ideogram for ‘wig’ (Faulkner), 
20, 155 ; as det. of all food offerings in funerary 
formula (Smither), 25, 160, n. 1. 

^ in i’s,‘tomb’ borrowed from is, ‘breath’ (Griffith), 
12, 196, n. 14. 


^ with additions borrowed from D (Smither), 25, 
160, n. 9. 

^ ‘he who protects the majesty’ (Hornblower), 
15, 35, n. 2. 

Q with words for ‘embrace’ or ‘clasp’, including 
notion of protection (Hornblower). 15, 34 f. 

^ ‘that which protects the god’, naos which holds 
statue (Hornblower), 15, 35, n. 2. 

perhaps to be read u</ (Macadam), 25, 125. 

- marking end of section, derived from or suggested 
by similar sign in Pyr. Texis (Faulkner), 23, 
270. 

jj = little finger (Gunn), 3, 280. 

.= as det. of hPi not finger but striker (Davies), 9, 
142, n. i. 

often to be read If (Gardiner), 4, 136, n. 6. 

reading b(f)h in bhmv (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

for verb ‘to square’ (math.) ; also used for simple 
addition (Gurm-Peet), 15, 178 with n. 6. 

71 tv or 71 tv abbreviated writings for <k prt 
(Gunn), 12, 1,30. 

either for bt, ‘be defective’, or its causative 
‘falsify’ (Gunn), 12, 129. 
itVt (?), ‘desert’ (Cerny), 15, 248, n. 30. 

with additional signs in nome-standards (Wain- 
' wright), 19, 42 ff. 

cult-animal of Seth, prob. feral pig (Newberry), 
14, 217 ff. 


^ See p. 266, n. 2 above. 


X n 
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ml in enigmatic wTiting (Gunn), 12, 137. 
used both with id and idn (Gunn), 24, 8. 

■Hfhti, appendages are loops of spinal chord 

(Dawson), 22, 107. 

^ late value md (Spiegelberg), 15, 82 with n. 9. 

in Coptos nome-name represent Min and 
Horua (WainvTight), 17, 191. 

^ ‘Horus and the Ombite (Seth)’ (Hornblower), 
24. 129. 

(nh) with feather sportively developed to 
resemble | (Polotsky), 16, 197, n. a. 
in late writings of rh-ht (Gardiner), 24, 170, n. 2. 

Uh, perhaps bird perched on mast (Gunn), 6, 
302. 


^ ‘nestling’ (Griffith), 13, 281. 




as equivalent of hieratic ligature for mt (Gardi- 
ner), 5, 221. 




see 


abbreviation oi p’-t, ‘nobles’ (Gunn), 23, 184. 

^ originating in belief that female ancestor appears 
as snake (ArkeU), 19, 176. 

@ represents Tilapia nilotica (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 24. 

perhaps has value sb in sbn (Gunn), 24, 8. 


SEii see n^r{w). 


read <ps!y in med. texts, not hprr (Dawson), 20, 
187. 


\ isTongly taken o%'er prob. from isiv, ‘reed’ for is, 
‘tomb’ (Peet), 11, 120. 
enigmatic writing of name Osiris (Peet), 


6, 56, n. 2. 


A thorn (?), certainly concrete, not a triangle (Gunn- 
Peet), 15, 172, n. 1. 

^ I ‘rations’, ‘donative' not spd, but derived 
from di (Gardiner), 8, 109. 

© in enigmatic writing = r (?) (Gunn), 12, 137. 


g abbreviation of ATiwimt, ‘sun-folk’ (Gunn), 23, 185. 

O substitute for 0 in cartouches of time of Ameno- 
phis III and Tut'ankhamun (Glanvdle), 15, 7 f. 

^ perhaps reading dwit, Tei (Blackman), 4, 124, 
n. 12. 

ideogram for Amun as god of watery abyss of 
heaven (Wainwright), 20, 145 f. 
o and \ replacing harmful dets., possibly secondary, 
from o o o etc. (Gunn), 19, 105. 

! ?n 5 epagomenal daj's, treated as part of last 
month (Gardiner), 19, 25, n. 1. 


abbreviation of <r (Faulkner), 23, 14. 

cz:=] = h, n. nt, in enigmatic wTiting (Gunn), 12, 137. 
prob. writing of tiwy (-\llen), 10, 175. 

y det. of ii'ic, triangular tract of irrigated land in 
oasis (Gardiner), 19, 21. 

n as det. does not prove a structure is meant 
(Gunn), 12, 134. 

Q encloses text of each spell in P\Tamids of Sak- 
karah (.Sethe), 1, 236, n. 4. 

I to be read nS in O.-K. title | ^ i (Wainwright), 
25, 104. 

ITTJ not found as det. of wfhy (Smither), 25, 104. 

word for ’square roof, if masc. prob. tm (Gunn- 
Peet), 15, 170, n. 1. 

Y pole at Min's shrine, later form due to connexion 
with IVadjet (Wainwright), 21, 165 f. 

= bn (Griffith), 13, 202, n. 1. 

i K ‘successor’ (Shorter), 17, 23 (b). 

probably censer rather than lamp (Davies), 10, 
10; in enigmatic writing prob. = h (Gunn), 
12, 137. 

in origin flag placed on grave of deceased ancestor 
(Arkell), 19, 175 f. 

perch-stand with bird’s food-trough and meat 
(BenMite), 5, 239. 

I a sky-pole (Waimvright), 21, 168. 

=c£> sacred object of Jlin and similar objects of 
Horus (Wainwright), 17, 185 ff. ; 18, 6. 159 ff- 

4^ ensign of high priest of Letopolis (Wain'B'right), 
18, 160; also of high priest of Sebeun 3 rtus 
(Id.), 19. 46 f. 

^ Lower-Egn. crown, yet worn by Tmnt, goddess 
of Thebes (Scharff), 14, 271, n. 1. 

fOi io, in O.-K. titles (Smith), 19, 156. 

I Mvl, shepherd’s crook (Newberry), 15, 84 f. 

^ ^u'f, crooked stick longer than J (Newberry), 15, 85. 

/V 'nhihi, originaOy an instrument for collecting 
ladanum (Newberry), 15, 86. 
for first in 22nd-D\-n. inscrr. (SteindorS). 
2.5, 31. 

following cartouche, ‘trooper of King . . .' 
(Faulkner), 20, 154. 

^ standing on two feet (Dakin), 25, 161, n. 4. 

(or 1 difficult group somehow referring 
to fact that one man had been arrested on 
information of another (Peet), 11, 41 f. 

jj ‘enemies’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

later sb, perhaps orig. bs (Vikentiev), 17, 69. 
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5 may be gs or ks or ss (Naville), 10, 28; but cf. 
(Gardiner) 5, 221. 

graphic confusion for ‘ biliteral for mr and 
mt (Gardiner), 5, 219. 

fl- n A' T, ‘chapel’ or ‘abyss’ ? (Blackman), 5, 

26, n. 9. 

^ as scunbol on stelae, perhaps salve to anoint 
n.agie eyes (Blackman), 21, 8. 
as det. of all food offerings in funerarj- formula 
(Smither), 25, 160, n. 1. 

I and 1^1 ''^Tilings of tt and ttyic, 

perhaps due to confusion of and /=\ in 
hieratic (Gardiner), 24, 170 f. 

I instances in O.K. not determining pietographic 
character of sign it follows (Gardiner), 24. 
84, n. 3 ; symbol for ‘ 1 ’ not a simple vertical 
stroke, perhaps object of bone or wood used 
in reckoning (Gunn), 3, 280. 

I I I etc., prob. first common in hieratic (Gunn), 19, 
105. 


w not found at Amarna, only (Gunn), 9, 174, 

n. 1. 

^ abbreviation of rhyt, ‘plebs’ (Gunn), 23, 184. 

\ for O wt in mnd (Smither), 25, 159, n. 2 ; see also 
under ° above. 

^ in hierogl. (Piankofi), 20, 158 (c). 

X in enigmatic writing might = s (Gunn), 12, 137. 

Ci sign for truncated pyramid perhaps to be read 
hik or mr-htk (Gunn-Peet), 15, 177 f. 

© placenta (Blackman), 3, 236 ff. 

Q in connexion with hi; and Seth ( Wainwright ) , 
18, 9 f. ; 19, 51 ; ut as phonetic det. in mrw 
(Smither), 23, 159, n. 2. 

Q 0 i==i word of uncertain reading and meaning, 
‘pigment (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 49. 

= or p alone for in late texts (Spiegelberg), 

15, 80, n. 3. 82, n. 8. 
det. of spt = ^ ? (Dunham), 24, 3. 


III. HIERATIC GROUPS AND SIGNS 
i. Groups {arranged alphabetically) 


in 20th-D\’n. hieratic (Peet), 12, 255. 


^ , group to be transcribed so or ^ ^ (Shorter), 


22, 167. 

£ often in L.Egn. for (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

f w M I transcribed so at Rhind period 

(Gunn), 12, 137. 

phrt sometimes in transcr. of A.-K. hieratic 

(Gardiner), 15, 54. 

simply nml, confusion of Ul 


and Q in X.-K. hieratic (Faulkner), 22, 
135 f. 

^ .^, mistaken late-hieratic writing as if 

(Bagnani), 19, 165. 

^ I X.-K. hieratic group for rmi (not to 
be transcribed so) (Gardiner), 15, 52. 

EEoQ®’ t'^nnscribe so in X.-K. hieratic unless in- 
distinguishable from p p (Gardiner), 15, 
54. 

A r- in Ramesside hieratic (Cernv'), 23, 60. 

GA a U C=J ' „ n 1 


ii. Signs and Groups {arranged in the order of the Sign-list in Gard., Egn. Gr.). 


^ j dets. of tick indicating hostile beings 

(Piankoff), 20, 158 (k). 

^ introducing a charge, not to be read ^ (C'emy), 

15, 248, n. 25.' 

j^, abnormal form in 1st Interm. Period (Gardiner), 

16, 20, n. (e). 

5 r=! , transcribe det. of hr, shr so in late hieratic 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 

in 22nd-D\Ti. titles = yns or itr (Gardiner), 19, 
23. 

in m(i)niw (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, n. 11; cf. 
(Gardiner) 15, 54. 

form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 

n. 2. 


® I mistaken late wTiting as if a snake (Bagnani), 
19, 165. 

■O' 1 , X.-K. group of uncertain origin best trans- 
cribed so (Gardiner), 15, 54. 
rather than ^ in transcribing X.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner), 13, 51. 

X.-K. form, confused with on ‘J’ (Gardiner), 
21,144(13). 

n n . form in P. Rhind often with only one dot (Peet), 
16, 271. 

designating ‘bad’ day in calendar, corruption 
of iw] (Dawson), 12, 261. 

and c. in late hieratic (Bagnani), 19, 163 f. ; cf. 
(Faulkner) 21, 49 f. 


' C. now holds the converse view, see Griffith Studies, 49, n. 1 . 
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cursive group for (Cemy), 23, 187 f. 

form in ISth-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 

unusual form (Gardiner), 3,' 103, n. {d). 

^ intranscribingN.-K. hieratic ‘plough’, rwandsn^ 
. signs except when 2 handies are shown 
(Gardiner), 15, 54. 

C'' late distinctive writing for also in ‘ab- 

normal’ hieratic (Griffith), 12, 195, n. 2. 

^ , see below. 

I never without cross in D>-n. 19, both with and 
without in Djm. 20 (Cemj^), 15, 198. 
in X.K. (Dawson-Peet), 19, 170. 

, transcribe so in X.K. unless indistinguishable 
from ^ (Gardiner), 15, 54. 

■^=1 in late Eamesside hieratic (Winlock-Gardiner), 
10, 238, n. I. 

^ late confused writing (Bagnani), 19, 165; cf. 
(Faulkner) 21, 50. 

for ‘god-sign' rather than ^ (Gardiner), 15, 51. 
late writing for Sopd, confusion with ^ (Bagnani), 

19, 165; prob. equivalent of A (Faulkner), 
21, 50. 

M.-K. forms (Smither), 25, 220. 

N.-K. group so transcribed when = ‘mother’, 
otherwise^ or ^ acc. to context (Gardiner), 
15, 53. 

^ , form in 18th-Dj-n. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 

n. 2. 

^ , X.-K. group to be transcribed so (Gardiner), 
15, 52. 

when=(?6 add diacritical mark in transcribing 
X.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 53. 
bird with two raised wings, should be so tran- 
scribed in all cases in X.-K. hieratic (Gar- 
diner), 15, 52. 

^ distinguish from in X.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 
15, 54. 

tpes-, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 

bird with special det., sketch of foot of perching 
bird (Dawson), 18, 151 f. 

^ to be used (not ^) when stick is shown 
(Gardiner), 15, 51. 

with extraordinary division (Griffith), 12, 204, 
n. 6. 

"C* ‘Upper-Egn. barley’ perhaps to be read so 
(Peet), 17, 154 f. 

, mistaken late writing with moon (Bagnani),'19, 
165; e/. (Faulkner) 21, 50. 

|, vertical ti (Piankoff -Gardiner), 20, 158 (g). 


I very often written vertically esp. in cartouches 
(Xewberry), 14, 4, n. 4. 

C2. in early hieratic resembles (Gardiner), 11, 
3f.' 

, form of det. of uh in 18th-Dj-n. Bk. Dead 
(Shorter), 20, 36, n. 2. 

^ , unique form in 1st Interm. Period (PiankofE), 
20, 1,58 (D). 

^ , form in 18th-D\-n. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 

Fki' . ‘halbhieratisch’ form (PiankofE), 20, 157. 

"1 , ’halbhieratisch' form (PiankofE), 20, 157. 

, ‘halbhieratisch’ form (PiankofE), 20, 157. 

jl, mistaken late -nTiting by confusion with 
(Bagnani), 19, 165. 

Y . mistaken late writing by confusion with 
(Bagnani), 19, 165. 

Y late-hieratic sign also = | (Faulkner), 21, 51; 

fornr in Ramesside hieratic in use as adj. 
with various materials (Cernj’). 23, 60 tf. 

, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter). 20, 36, 

n. 2. 

lud, new form of net det. in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead 
(Shorter), 20, 36, n. 2. 

abbreviation for /icjul-measure, not J, (Peet), 
17, 155. 

for I and ' in transcribing X.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner), 15, 51 ; so transcribe substitute 
for jjj and | in late hieratic but not when = 
jj* (Faulkner), 21, 51. 

^ 1 , unusual late writing (Corny), 23, 59. 

, transcribe det. of Jh, sjh so in late hieratic 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 

TT I abbreviation for dm^ (csiotojuie), ‘papjTUs- 
book' (Gardiner), 22, 182. 
form in P. Rhind (Peet), 10, 271. 

'^n form in P. Rhind (Peet). 16, 271. 

|, late sign (also = ■^) to be transcribed so in hki 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 

not in transcribing hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 
51. 


not to be read «-==. (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, 

n. 8. 

, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 

n. 2. 

rather than in transcribing X.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner). 15, 51. 

6, det. of i«r perhaps to be read so (Blackman), 
12, 183, n. 7. 
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Q and = in late hieratic (Bagnani), 19, 163 f.; 
cf. (Faulkner) 21, 49 f. 

not ^ in transcribing hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 
61. 

^ in transcr. of hieratic only "v^hen clearly 

differentiated, otherwise | (Gardiner), 15, 51. 
in hieratic and hierogl. (Piankoff), 20, 158 (c). 


^ instead of 


or in transcribing N.-K. 


hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 51. 

•jp , transcribe so in N.-K. hieratic whether = imi 
or mi (Gardiner), 15, 53. 
to be used in transcribing verb ‘to strike' in 
N.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 53 f. 


® mistake for frl , abbreviation forrfwi',‘s.iotoAi.e, 
‘papyrus-book’ (Gardiner), 22, 182. 

J artificial sign for transcribing X.-K. hieratic 
group for sii (Gardiner), lo, 53. 
for initial phonetic in X.-K.. hieratic (Gar- 
diner), 15, 54 ; late sign, also for ^ (Faulkner), 
21,51. 

^ for idn or as det. in X.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 
54. 

-p or ^ for sw in X.-K. hieratic, p = m!<t (Gar- 
diner), 15, 54. 

in transcribing X.-K. hieratic whether det. for 
‘back’ or biliteral insmu', ‘herbs' (Gardiner), 
15, 53. 


B. DEMOTIC. 


hict (‘cattle’), see tp (n) nf hdic invi, writing 

not as in invt, ‘office’ (Xims), 22, 51. 

'yivr, Cop. eieoyK Semitic word for ‘deer’ (Bene- 
dite), 5, 12. 

’wnfj, ‘west’, writings of (Reich), 17, 91. 

’r«, with a title, ‘be such and such (title) , qualify 
as(‘;)'; title, ‘make him an X(?)’ 

(Glanville), 19, 37 (7) with n. 1. 
pers. n., uTitings of (Reich), 17. 95 f. 

He, see /H) (§ A, I). 

<o-n-s, ‘phylarch (?)' (Glanville). 19, 3 j (10). 

supersedes pr in meaning house in later 
Ptol. times (Thompson), 23, 258. n. 1. 

«wt (old *K'f). with god det. = sacred animal (Xims), 
22, 53, n. 5. 

irbt, ‘trustee’ who held record of a transaction 
(Xims). 24. 78 ff.; doubtful whether con- 
nected etjunologioally with (W.). 24, 82, 

n. 2. 

Wn-nfr-p-my, pers. n. (?) (Glanville), 19, 37 f. 
tvshiiU), usually = Halls of Osiris, also ‘hall’, ‘court 
of a temple (Glanville), 19. 36 (4). 
u-d (if*), of priesthood, ‘full’ i.e. ‘complete (office)’, 
or of candidate, ‘sound’ (Glanville-Thonipson), 
19. 37 (8). 40. 

by, ‘soul’, group includes © | (Reich), 17, 89. 
pT, of ordinarv ‘house’ till early Ptol. times, after- 
wards of temples or palace (Thompson), 23, 
258, n. 1. 

pr-dwf, see tu'f (§ A, I). 
m' '( = bu'), writing of (Reich), 17, 91. 
p m' nt e X n'm-f, phrase used with persons (or 
things) of special distinction (Reich), 17, 
93. ” 

mnq ml (r or n), ‘take counsel with (?)’ (Glanville), 
19, 36 (5). 

mhj-t, ‘balance’, dem. writings of (Reich), 17, 

91. 

Mhbr = Meya^apoi, perhaps connected with AiAKoy- 
pi*., province of Xubia (Griffith), 11, 268, 

n. 1. 

mty, trans. ‘agree upon’ {GlanvUle), 19, 37 (6). 


mtw'. conjunctive used independently as future, 
implying obligation (Xims). 24. 77 f. 
mdh not derived from old mdh (Gunn), 25, 218 f. 

?i, representing L.-Egn. m, appositional use (Gunn), 
20. 225. 

n’m-f. writings of (Reich). 17, 91 f. 

rpy, ‘rejuvenate’, dem. group (Reich), 17, 89. 

rn, ‘name’, never without det. ^ (Reich), 17, 91. 

r$y, ‘rejoice', writings of (Reich), 17, 96. 
hpt, ‘upon the earth’, strange uTiting (Reich), 17, 
94. 

Hm-huy, pers. n. (Glanville-Thompson), 19. 38 (13). 
Jms.'assembly of priests (Glanville), 19, 36 (3). 
hp, bp-f, introducing sentences, ‘now (Gunn), 20, 
227. 

hfm-iv r-f (‘his mouth was closed’), denoting end of 
pleading in court (Gunn), 20, 226. 
r-b, see ht (§ -4, 1). 

hyr{-t) = Gk. Tpo(f>v, a ‘feeding-place’ for sacred 
animals (Thompson), 23, 258. 
hb, title (?) (Spiegel berg), 15, 80. 
m-g, ‘among the followers of’ (Reich), 17, 93. 
ms;, ‘pertaining to’ (Xims), 24, 78. 

SHrt’g, pers. n., perhaps = *Z'T/)aTiwTis (Griffith), 20, 

110 . 

g^nh in marriage settlements, ‘revenue-producing 
property'. ‘endouTuent’ (Xims), 24, 75 f. 
Sbk-nb-(T’)-tn, spelt in two ways (Glanville), 19, 

36, (2). 

8bk-hb (?), apparently not = Sbk-H<p which is pre- 
sumablv origin of ooKovui-mg (Glanville), 19, 

37, (11). 

shfe-t, length-measure = ujcjio = parasang (Thomp- 
son), 11. 151 ff. 

gs n icy, ‘cession’ (Xims), 24, 78, n. 3. 

St u (?) Pr-Hih. perhaps simply a hierogl. book 
(Gardiner), 24, 175. 

t,‘buU’ written with ^ and (Reich), li, 95. 

. . . -kmy. fem., length-measure = ‘ Egn. schoenus’ 
(Thompson), 11, 151 ff. 
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ip (n) Inct, group for ‘small cattle’ to be read so 
(Xims), 22, 51 fi. 

di-n. perf., yet referring to document in which it 
appears (Nims), 24, 79, n. 1. 
z-t with elaborate snake-sign (Reich), 17, 89. 


zU-mt, regarded as one word, ‘record’, ‘contract’ 
(GlanviUe), 19, 35 f. 

^ transcribe god-sign so, not (Reich), 17, 88. 
^ dem. equivalents (Reich), 17, 97. 


C. COPTIC.! 


&a.\Ks.CTipioii = epyaffT^pioi', ‘brothel (?)' (Crum), 
20. 197. n. 17. 

&ee\eROu, cf. perhaps = Mod. Gk. 

aBeXKTos, ‘ unbewitched ' (Crum-Preisendanz), 
20, 197, n. 13. 

rVXtoO'i.i*., Egn. ’ll(t). At. 'Alwah, country of 
Alodaei in Xubia (Kirwan). 21. .58. 

‘Nubian’, preserving final -t (Kirwan- 
Crum), 21, 60, n. 11. 

‘pledge’, doubtful whether can be connected 
etymologically with dem. <>bt (Xims), 24, 82, 
n. 2. 

ixCnApTOii, ‘wild (acTTrapTos)' or perhaps for do^’aXros 
(Crum), 20, 199. 

ei.C(.oOY, qual. of *.C6.i, ‘reckle.ssness’ (Crum), 13, 
25. n. 1. 

a>T€-, not negative word but stat. constr. of &.to, 
‘number’ (Crum), 8, 117. 

A'-jciofli, continuing relative sentence (de Buck), 
23, 162. 

*a.oe, probable A form of eoe, ‘cow’ (Spiegelberg), 
12, 35. 

fciM, lyt'ii-, ‘blow with a palm staff’ (Crum), 8, 117. 
henine, from b’u, ‘metal of heaven’ = ‘iron’ 
(Sethe), 1, 234, n. 2 ; cf. (WainwTight) 18, 15. 
fc&pioT, from bb, ‘grown metal’ = ‘pure copper’ 
(Sethe). 1,234, n. 2 ; cf. (Gardiner-Gunn)4, 36. 
fcikCiie^'. from bb, ‘metal of . . .’ = ‘tin’ (Sethe), 
1, 234, n. 2. 

fccoS'c without efcoX (Crum), 18, 194. 
e, of direction towards places, very rarely of persons ; 
co-ordinating substantives as well as verbs 
(Thompson), 15, 279. 

eieoq'X, dem. ’yur, Semitic word for ‘deer’ (Bene- 
dite). 5, 12. 

cRi lit. ‘as thou comest to ... ’ (AUberrv), 25, 
170. 

ejiieyce, bulft-6sh, perh, = Ar. mest (I)’ A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 24. 

euine-. correct spelling of form for ‘until’ (rather 
than iine-) (Polotsky), 25, 110. 
enuje, see ^psiy. 

epe- . . . (e-), 3rd fut. before nom. subj. = L.-Egn. 

ir . . . (r) (Gardiner), 16, 220 ff. 
epeKOq’, word of uncertain meaning (Crum), 20, 199. 
cpHY : oi iieq-epHy, etc., ‘altogether, all in one, at 
one time’, etc., biblical exx. (Polotskv), 25, 
lll,n. 1. 

e ri. in magical texts for Gk. 07817 (Smither), 25, 174, 
n. 10. 

eu)io, eoji-Y, see h. 

HJULuj, the month Mekhir, cf. Ar. /msA(ir) (Dalton). 
3, 36. 


©po AUDIOS always has e — infin. ; ©po ix-, bare 
intin. common (Polotsky), 25, 111 f. 

KiDK, see kb. 

for (joeiXe (Crum), 20, 197, n. 4. 
nneXiiiX, var. niiOYXcuX. ‘the Cup', name of 
monasterv (Crum). 12. 266. 

Kept, tish. Hdiirus schnll. {x-rhaps to bcreadeepK, 
then = Egn. -srl:, Ar. sarruk. Srhilbe (D’A. \V. 
Thompson). 14. 30. 

Xx {^lE Xe) and juiutX*. — (juK'oi^ai'Tia (Bell-Tliomp- 
son-Crum), 11. 246. 

XxhHC, see rpy. 

Xt'iqi, see rpy. 

XAXiiuidine, enclosure with church, ceOs, etc. 

(White). 10. 76. 

AtoYi, ‘island’, .see mnct. 

At&KOq'piA., province of Xubia, next to 

(Griffith), 11. 266; perhaps connected xvith 
Mcyd^apoi, dem. Mhbr{Id.). 268, n. 1 ; Mukur- 
rah. Nubian kingdom (Kirwan), 21, 61. 

a small tish (D’.X. W. Thompson), 14, 

32 f. 

AAIlTXi,, see Xi.. 

ilniop, XInp for m ir by confusion with forms 

invol^x’ing p/i (Gardiner), 14. 11, n. 1. 

AinfqcioTAA from 71 prf sd//i (Gardiner), 14, 11, 

n. 1. 

XAnAT'qcioTXA, from ?t pit-f sdr7i (Gardiner), 14, 11, 
n. 1; but cf. {Id.) 16. 229 ff. 
xAoeiT, from *mati(&)n (/ntyi) (Albright), 23, 192. 
AATO, masc. form of xatio, ‘the deep’ (Griffith), 12, 
203, n. 2. 

xxe^ep, further A- exx. (AUberry), 25, 170. 
aaoh, ‘breath’ goes back to mhyt, ‘north wind’ 
(Polotsky), 25, 113. 

etc., not derived from Egn. 7)idh (Gunn), 
2.5, 218 f. 

AieS'ToX : AAi-xToX, see Mktr. 
nik-, see nn^s. 

(?), northernmost province of Xubia 
(Griffith), 11, 266; = 

Marus, Nubian kingdom (Kirwan), 21, 60, 

n. 7. 

lime, perhaps neg. corresponding to oiixe (Bell- 
Thompson), 11, 243. 
noeiT and similar forms, see ndic. 
live-, iiTeq, iiq, conjunctive, see hid ntf sdrn. 
IIT4.K, see (in) dvk. 

ixTxope, ‘goddess’, etc., abundantlv attested 
(Polotsky), 25. 110. 

iioq-oyo, ‘turn’. A- exx. (Allberry), 25, 172. 
U'soqTii, 113'oqTen, see tfdn. 

IKS'!, ii'se, see m. 


1 The transliterated words in the cross-references are in § d, 1 unless otherwise stated. 
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ofe\e for Kofce (Crum), 20, 197, n. 9. 
n-, initial, replaced by ax-, oftenest in Middle Egypt 
(Crum), 13, 23, n. 7. 

nd. neknioXco, pers. n., ‘He of the Apollo’ (Smither), 

25, 173. n. 2. 

ne, following future in apodosis in S (Polotakv), 25, 

110 . 

niXoTC. pers. n., prob. = ^lAo^eo? (Crum), 13, 23, 
n. 3. 

nepw^soc, pers. n., ‘the heron’, and similar names 
(Crum), 4. 68. 

npiAA, Cop. name of Nubian fortress Ibrim (Griffith- 
Crowfoot), 20, 8. 

nepexioYn, not from Pr-imn (as 5, 255), but 
Pi-ir-m>it (Gardiner), 10. 94. 
npcoy. pers. n., c/. nXiooY, nipiooY (Crum), 13, 
_ 21, n. 2. 

nnpuj, Egn. prs. Minium (red oxide of lead) (Daw- 
son), 21, 39. 

n*.^iop6.c = Bakharas, Phthuris (?'?), modem 
Paras (Griffith), 11, 259 If. 
noiijc HOHT, ‘be weak’ (Crum), 13, 25. 
niocs^. 'spread out' (Crum), 8, 119. 
nis'e, rare word (Bell-Thompson), 11, 243. 
p*.Axi, see rm. 

poAxni uoYcoxi, ‘a year's alimony' (Crum), 8, 119. 
pip, see rri. 

poYC, unrecognized deity (Smither), 25, 174, n. 3. 
pHT ii, see rd rn. 

pjs.Tt^«.T, ‘hare’ = ‘whose foot is covered with a 
growth’ (Polotsky), 25, 111. 
piouje, see rht. 

ctofeg, Egn. ‘call out’ (?) (Gardiner), 20, 197, 
n. 1. 

cioKi, cKXdyeiv etc., distinct from ciok, ‘draw’ 
(Polotsky), 25, 111. 

CKpnp, and S, prob. infln., not qual. (Polotsky), 
25, 111. 

cXfeo-p fish, perhaps Schilbe, cf. (D’A. W. 

Thompson), 14, 29 f. 
ci-Xo-pKi, see sr^. 

cioX'S', ‘wipe out’ (not ‘destroj’’) and ‘smear’ 
(Crum), 8, 119. 

cyxxoc fish, perhaps borrowed from Gk. atpos 
(D’A. \V. Thompson), 14, 32. 

Ci.ein, ‘physician’, old Upper-Egn. form shown in 
Gk. pers. n. i/itwiecwe (Griffith), 3, 197. 
cuTioue { o-a'Sdwov), 'linen sheets’ (Crum), 18, 197. 
cion, ‘kohl stick’, not 'rebel’ (Crum), 8, 119. 
cp-xiX&g ehoX, not identical in meaning with 
sr ’■hi (Gardiner), 21, 222 (e). 
c&pi.K(oTe, may designate girovagi, wandering 
monks (Crum), 13, 22, n. 8. 
cioc, perhaps from S!S,' (Gardiner), 3, 105. 
cmi, full form of sUt, ‘arura" (Gardiner), 3, 286. 
peqcwTe, see st>. 

cc^p4.niq, ‘interpreter of dreams', from ss pr-<7ih 
(Gunn), 4, 252. 

cioe, (I) ‘depart, remove oneself’, (2) ‘be removed’ 
(from one’s senses) (Crum), 8, 1 19. 
coHT, absolute ‘wuite’ (Crum), 13, 21. 

TfeiiH, pi. Tfiuooye, ‘beast’ from Egn. tp n Iswt, 
‘small cattle’ (Nims), 22, 53. 


Tefev, ‘fish' in general (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 32. 
TOAX prob. mat, hung over door (Crum), 8, 187. 
TiAAd.Xii. = Tie eXcAxeik, ‘I am rich’ (Crum), 16, 
157. 

TAxncon, 'at the moment in question’, ‘at any 
given moment’ = tnw sp (Polotsky), 25, 111. 
THiic always earthen dyke (Crum), 8, 187. 

Tpenepi fish = Gk. vdpKTj. ‘electric eel’ (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 27 f. 

Tine, ‘become, be hard’ derived from Egn. Is 
(Gunn), 24, 125, n. 3. 

Ttooq'ii, ‘raise', ‘rise’, perhaps from coalescence of 
tirn and dicn (Gunn), 12, 131, n. 3; followed 
by circumstantial clause = ' to arise from ’ 
doing something (Polotsky), 25. 221. 
oq-o'e)! : '^oq-i>(eii, 'seek’, ,4- exx.; -^noYOie)!. 

etc., ‘go forward’, .4- exx. (Allberry), 25, 171. 
OYtouj, perhaps ‘Thursday’ (Polotsky). 25, 112. 
oyooe, see iih<. 

5 <^no, cipher for Afi^aijA in Nubia (Griffith), 11, 
262, n. 5. 

ioXax, ‘swell, rise’ from stem unn.Tootrm (Albright), 
6, 92, n. 5. 

lone (perhaps also UTitten owh) = tfiwXriCi) 
(Crum), 20, 196, n. 1. 

F qual. (infin. ooi), (Polotsky). 25, 112. 
u)‘ 2 iu, see lien. 
uie, see s!. 

uTfiheuo. see sht; iiTusehuo ■xe-, ‘instead of being’ 
(Crum). 8, 188. 
ujiKC, see u)iTe. 

iqoX, Egn. i;rw (Gunn), 16, 151. 
uja.Xoq'Ki. see srif. 

ujiiTCcoiAxe S ('son of the woman’) different from 
uieXcoiAxi F (‘female child’) (Polotsky), 25, 

U2. _ 

uia.(n)Tq-cto'VAA, from L.-Egn. s!<-r iirt(u'Yf sdm = 
M.-Egn. r sdmt-f (Gardiner), 16, 231 fi. ; not 
as {Id.) 14, 94. 
u|nog, cf. ins. 

ujcoc, ‘herdsman’, from issw, ‘nomads’, (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 38. 

ujioCAi, corresponding to dregd^^opos yiVerai in 
LXX (Crum), 23, 141. 

uj iTe, ‘ demand ’ a tax or alms ; possibly also = uj me, 
‘dig up’ (Crum), 13, 24, n. 1. 
ujioTe, see sdw. 

ujTa.Ai, ‘shut’ not found ■with e-j-noun nor with 
epo« (Polotsky), 25, 112. 
njo^, applied indiscriminately to several animals 
(Benedite), 5, 13. 

ujoyiyT, 'cupboard' (White), 10, 76. 
ujqio, see shfe't (§ B). 

m&qOYpi. At. sabdr. sabdr = bolti (bulfi) fish (D’A. 

W. Thompson), 14, 24. 
uj‘:siT, ‘dyer’ (Crum), 16, 157, 
qe = 99, tahsmanic value (Bonner-lVorrell), 16, 9, 
qopi, fish = Egn. br, Gk. floipevs. Ar. buri, common 
grey mullet (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 27. 
qveq- enooq-, best form for ‘4 days ago’ (Polotsky), 
25, 112. 

o written S (Crum). 13, 19, n. 5. 
o (A), merely phonetic, separating vowels (Crum), 
13, 21, n. 6. 
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gi.-, perfect tense prefix for A-(Cruin), 13, 21. 
ge (name of letter y), Ar. transcription U (Polotsky), 
25, 112. 

giTOofq, see under drt. 
gtoi, see hy. 

oeWnn, oeXunoc, ‘Greek’ or ‘pagan’ (Gaselee), 
1, 207 f. 299. 

gXoyie, plural of geX, ‘servant’ (Crum), 13, 21. 
gOAJLUT, gojULT, ‘“bronze”, the impure copper in 
general use’ from hmty, "smith’ (Sethe), 1, 
234, n. 2. 

gin (knw), measure of capacity while gn&&.Y/ 
(hnw) = ordinary vase (.Sobhy), 10, 284. 
gOYii : egOYir • ej"" prdhlknot constr. of 

egoyit (Crum), 18, 194; is not prep.= 
"in’ but from go (hr), egoY« egp*.« being 
stnt. pronom.; though e^OYit ^ei»- B must 
arise from misunderstood B git- (Polotsk}’), 
25, 113. 

gine, JIE equivalent of Xa.*.y : gXi (BeU-Thomp- 
son), 11, 243. 
giio, see gut. 


gna.4.Y, see giit. 

goq, = gwfe, ‘work’ (AUberry), 25, 174, n. 11. 

':si f-, ‘interfere with’ (Crum), 13, 25, n. 8. 

•x! o^e.iuj (cf. S'no’^'Aiuj), corresponds to occa- 
sionem capere, (AUberry). 25, 170 ff. 

xo, see drw. 

xwXk, (1) ‘stretch’, ‘prolong’ (B (^ioXk), (2) 
‘dive’ (B xwXk) (Crum), 8, 189. 
xeXq&Y fish, perhaps common Schilbe, cf. cXhoq" 
(D’ A. W. Thompson), 14, 29 f. 
xitoq, seetnfyt. 

xieipe, 'xiipi, s'A.pe.Te, ‘pod’; supposed original 
dirt cannot = ‘pod’ (Dawson), 20, 41 f. 
xa.xe Aiit-, perhaps ‘be hard towards’ (Crum), 8, 
189. 

S'lite, see gm. 

S'litit-oyT, see Gnmiv. 

(3'i.pa.Te. see xieipe. 

S'toic, true extended B form of dc (Griffith), 19, 
107. 

(5'goc, applied indiscriminately to several animals 
(BenMite), 5, 13. 






